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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

My time has not yet come, but I am not sorryi after what has jast 
paused before this assembly o^ American citizen s« that I am .called on to 
speak. For the evils of secession and disunion, that have been with aach 
adroit satire, represented to Qs in the laat most excellent composition, 
have indeed befallen that noble flag that has waved over oar heads — 
(Cheers.) It has now become « dimmed in the lustre of that galaxy of 
stars — and this is the fault of bad education. It is because our Southern 
brethren for thirty years have been taught by their teachers, by their 
mothers, and they by the politicians, that State rights, so called, include 
the right of breaking up the Union, on the principle that has been so 
well stated, of individuality and fancied independence. (Cheers.) How 
important, then, the institution this night set before you — the teacher 
of teachers. It has taken thirty ^ears to inculcate this vicious doctrine 
in the Southern mind. A generation has grown from the cradle to man- 
hood, before it has been possible for one touttw with buooess and appro- 
bation the sentiment of disunion which has broken up, apparently — and 
only apparently — the nation. (Loud cheers.) In ancient times, educa- 
tion, as now, was one of the important matters of the State. Histori- 
cally, education may be said to be divided into tv^ kinds, that of the 
Romans and that of the Athenians. The Roman gov^nment was a 
part of its education ; while in the Grecian, education was a part of its 
government. In this country, as in Athens, the latter is the principle 
on which education has been eatablislied. When the government was a 
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part of the education of the people, only those who were edacated were 
governors. Hence in the Roman plan, education was a monarchical and 
aristocratic feature. But in Athens, where education became a part of 
the government itself, the government was democratic. That is the 
character of our government and of our general education. Our govern- 
ment stands or falls as the people are educated, and educated rightly, 
according to the principles that God has established, confirmed by history 
and experience. 

Now, in the Athenian school of education, which our own country 
has adopted, we find that the great principle was development — incite- 
ment. All the powers of man were admitted to be so excellent, that 
they were to be brought out — made as keen and bright as it was possible 
to accomplish. The consequence was, that with that partial scheme of 
education, the Athenians become the most acute people in all history. — 
And when the conquerer was at the gate, the people were at that time 
in an assembly like tbio^ discussing dialectic questions. They became 
a nation of casuists, because of their keen intellectual power of discrim- 
ination. There was wanting, then, in that education, that which would 
make a strong people. And the reverse of this was the Spartan princi- 
ple; for that, in its Normal, did use repression — nothing to be developed 
and incited bdt self-denial — people to be gained to hardy fortitude, to be 
capable of endurance. The most necessary things of life, the most 
oonvenient things, were denied ; silver^ utensils, and all that went to 
gratify the taste and comforts of a man, were, by the laws of Lycurgus^ 
denied to the Spartan people. The consequence was, on that system, a 
nation capable of endurance and fortitude, such as no people have ever 
since evinced, but with it all a covetous nation ; desiring those lawful 
things denied, attempting to get them by fraud— so that stealing in 
Sparta was no crime; the crime was being caught at it. Now the system 
adopted in America, while it improves in some measure upon these two 
systems, adopts what is true in each, and arrives at the best results of 
both. Methinks I see now, the Athenian walks— Socrates, Plato Epicu- 
rus, Zeno, followed by their youthful pupils of the masculine sex. — 
These were the Normal teachers of Athens. But there is one exhibition 
left to this latter age and this country, mentioned by your Superintend- 
ent. We see of late years for the first time, teachers of teachers, of the 
sex bom to be teachers— our mothers — the first teachers of hamanitj, in 
the impressionable years of childhood^ making the deepest impressions, 
and to last the longest. I could almost wish, fellow citizens, that I was 
a boy again, that I might have the blessing of such preceptors as I see 
here before me. In my own early days we had hard-fisted school, 
^nasters, and the idea was, that the most impressive way to teach a child 
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was to flog it into him, and many a good flogging have I had on that 
principle, and I acknowledge it to be a very good one. But here we see 
the principle of teachers of teachers, and they, too, of the softer sex, 
gentle wom|in. That is a Normal school. Normal is a type, to which 
all things should conform. The teachers are taaght, and when they go 
forth each to her school, each teaching will conform to the norma or type 
of the teaching they have received. Hence in reading over the first 
report of this school I found six principles, important for us to under- 
stand, are taught : first, the system of instruction ; second, government. 
Mid the means of preserving order ; third, the memory and how to dis- 
cipline and strengthen it ; fourth, recitation ; fifth, good deportment 
and how secured ; and last, but not least, moral and physical develop- 
ment and how to obtain it. Let this system be implanted in them, and 
do you not see what a sentiment goes forth from this centre over our 
whole country, making us Americans, speaking one language of liberty, 
and putting an end to this discordant language of Ashdod ? And 
there is a vicious system, which has been, before Normal schools we^e 
thought of, adopted in England and transplanted to this country — the 
Lancasterian system. It is not, like the Spartan, repressive, nor like 
the Athenian, developing, nor like the Christian, exercising the whole 
man — fallen indeed, and therefore repressed in his fall — but regenerated 
and therefore called forth ^nd incited to virtue. But without regarding 
the human soul, th<) Lancaisterian regarded the mind as an empty vessel, 
and attempted to fill it up with bold facts. Hence the memory alone 
was appealed to in that system, and exercised. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I abhor that sjstem. The mind, the soul, is not an empty vessel ; it is 
the living power, and education is, from its derivation — educo — to lead 
oat of, to bring the power of the soul out and up to truth, like the vine 
that you train in its tendrils, to the sunshine and the dew of heaven — 
this is indeed education, by the training up of the principles of the soul, 
in all its qualities and powers, with due apprehension of its relations to 
God and to man — ^bringing it up to His truth ; and along the trails that 
He has established for its growth in excellence and virtue. I am sorry, 
Mr. President, that I am to speak but fifteen minutes. I have no doubt 
they are passed, I could not withhold, sir, from thus speaking on this 
sudden call, when, sir, there is before me this uncommon sight. Reflect 
on it before I sit down, fellow citizens. Here is a house dedicated to all 
sorts of things. (Applause.) But among them none is greater than 
this, the education, the leading out of the soul, the fallen soul, the 
redeemed soul, up to truth. And no greater event has occurred in Brook- 
lyn than to see this fair assembly of the teachers of your children and 
have BO many here present themselves before you as having finished their 
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coorie and kept their faith, and ready to receive the crown about to be 
awarded here in this assemby by the yerctiet of that committee. Look 
at these human beings, oome, young women, to commemorate and cele- 
brate your commencement; the time when you are all to go forth, but 
each one alone in your sphere, remote horn one another, to teach the 
same truth that you have been taught, and to inculcate that which will 
make the rising generation good citizens, patriotic men, faithful Chris* 
tians, and nationalised in heart, fit to reconstruct, I trust, if need be, 
once more, this nation, that it may be for ever hereafter, as it has been 
hitherto, the United States, under that blessed flag. (Loud cheers.) — 
Address of Lr. Vinton, at the late Commencement of the Brooklyn 
Normal School, 



PHONOTOPY AND PHONOGRAPHY, 

Mb. Editob : — I have attentively read an article in your last Journal 
entitled '' Phonotopy and Phonography," which recommends a change in 
spelling. The disadvantage of such a mutation is manifest. Nothing 
would be so detrimental to our language as ibis change. I affirm it is on 
the orthographical and not the phonetical similarity that one concludes 
words of different languages are of the same root. [1] 

The comparative etymology could not be performed unless known be- 
fore. 

For instance who would suppose that raaie (reign) was derived from 
L. Begnum: that dk (decay) was . from L. De, and CapOf or etasnf 
(season) from Fr. Saison, or that dude (dewed) was from Gr. Deuo, I 
moisten, or that tiamagog (ptysmagogue) was from Gr. Ftuama, saliva, 
and Ago, I drive, f 2J 

When we contemplate our language in its present form, it is beautiful; 
but if changed, as proposed, its fine diversity of appearance would be 
lost, and a foolish combination of blind and literally unmeaning words 
would ensue. Thus the Eng. prefix en signifies to make; hana in Ger. 
signifies John; consequently enhana (enhance) signifies to make John. 
Flem (phlegm) in Lat. signifies / can blow. There would also exist a 
sad confusion ; thus, if a man should say he had lost his aite, how 
should we know whether he had lost his place of building or sense of see- 
ing? [3] 

Notwithstanding it might be a little easier for children, yet, what is 
not worth toil is not worth possession. [4] 
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Mentfd elevation would oot be increasedi for there always will be those 
who have little taste for reading, hence books then, would be in no 
greater demand. 

Since our language is derived from various other languages, in order 
to show the derivation of our words, and do honor to ourselves as a 
nation, it is highly important to preserve the present, correct spelling. 
It is not strange that some eminent educators approve of the change, 
for many love novelty. It would be more difScult for us to become 
accustomed to the phonetic mode of spelling than for children to learn to 
read as it is; for we read chiefly from the shape, length and appearance 
of words. Not a few make their letters so indistinctly that their com- 
positions can scarcely be read, and vif written phonetically, it would be 
impossible to decipher them. Yours with respect, 

Caledonia, Wis., May, 1861. H. H, N. 

Note.— The above communication from H. H. N. was handed by Mr. 
Pradt to ourself, the undersigned, who is somewhat acquainted with the 
principles of the Spelling Reform, with the request that we should pre- 
pare for the Journal such comments thereon as the case seemed to 
demand. We have accordingly attached numbers to some parts of the 
communication, and notice them below in their appropriate order. At 
the same time however, we cannot but express the regret that H. H. 
N's. article, while showing much earnestness on the part of the author, 
does not exhibit more familiarity with at least phonetics. But to. the 
criticisms : — 

[1 1 By this affirmation we are probably to understand that ortho- 
graphic rather than phonetic similarity should be the guide in tracing 
etymologies, as we could hardly expect the author to exclude the aid to 
be derived from the similarity in the signification of different words. — 
This is plainly the most liberal construction of the language. If it is 
the right one, we fail to see how the proposition is proved by the exam- 
ples given. No one of the English words, by his own derivations, is 
spelt like the word from which it is derived. 

[2] Tastes differ. To our eyes, well executed phonotopy and phonog- 
raphy look just as well as the most beautiful Romanic text. 

[3] From the connection most probably, in which the word ''site" 
was used ; or if there were no other way of avoiding confusion, he 
would be a dull writer who would not say eye sight or building site, 
whichever he meant. As an offset, however, to the word '' site '' let us 
take the Romanic word read. Suppose we should see the phrase " I 
read Shakespeare; ** how can we tell which of the two meanings to 
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attach to it — ''I am reading Shakespeare/' or ''I did read Shake- 
speare ? " 

[4] We are not aware that any person of respectahility has intimated 
that the possession of the art of reading is not worth toil. There are 
those, however, who think it desirable to acquire the art a " little 
easier ; " and if it can be acquired twice as easily, as it probably can, 
phonetically, so much the better. 

Now, kind reader, if you have perused the above communication and 
this reply, referring the different paragraphs to the points in H. H. N's 
article which they are intended to answer, and are not yet satisfied 
whether the Spelling Reform is right or wrong, allow us to advise you to 
turn to the articles on Phonotopy and Phonography in the March and 
April numbers of the Journal, and read them over again carefully. The 
truths there clearly presented will not hurt you. They may not be of 
much practical avail just now, but if they are sown widely, as they 
deserve to be, we may expect them to bear wholesome fruit in due sea- 
son. FIGHTING EDITOR. 



THE TEACHER'S STANDARD. 

BY GEO. D. HUNT. 

" What is a model teacher ? Who 8h»ll be 
The Judge, when learned judges disagree ? 
This is my yerdiot — doubt it those who can — 
The model teacher is the model man." 

I have often heard it said of certain teachers that, they ' were well 
liked,' that they 'gave good satisfaction,' that 'no complaint has been 
heard about them,' and I have heard a teacher, in boasting of his success 
declare that 'not a single person found any fault with his school.' And 
these seem to be greatest compliments that some persons think successful 
teaching deserves. Public approbation, I will say, is very good indeed ; 
but it alone will not do for a teacher's standard. Not every community 
is enough enlightened to put a proper estimate on the work of education; 
and public opinion is not always right. If it were, teachers might fix 
their standard by that which makes them the most popular. This would 
implicate them in a medley of contradictions — their better judgment 
being often brought into conflict with individual prejudice. It is both 
their privilege and duty to enlighten the public. 

There is such a thing as a teacher's rendering himself popular by 
bland address, and conciliating his patrons into satisfaction, without 
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advanclDg his pupils in scientific learning or improving their morals. — 
This is only a small part of his work. Wealth and family connection 
often back and sustain a teacher much more than his knowledge of the 
sciences and school policy. When he has the former, many people will 
not dare to express anything but approval of his administration; and 
when he is not thus fortunate, the ungenerous public feels privileged to 
carp at his character and to point out his foibles, however small they 
may be, and which otherwise would be overlooked. There are many with 
no capital but good character, thorough education, and proficiency in the 
art of instructing, who are not appreciated. 

There is a true standard in the work of teaching, and it is the duty of 
all who engage therein to learn what it is. Every instructor must first 
learn what are the true principles of his profession. Then he knows 
the true standard of his administration in school. If this please the 
public, it is well indeed, if not, the fault is not his. He may know that 
he is doing all that his circumstances admit, and yet his patrons be much 
dissatisfied. Or his patrons may be well satisfied while he is far other- 
wise. But a true teacher is never satisfied with anything short of the 
improvement of his charge, and their advancement in useful learning.-— 
And he must know how this may be most thoroughly accomplished. A 
teacher, who looks only to the conciliation of the public and the security 
of his salary, is no honor to the profession. 

There is as much dishonesty and duplicity in this profession as in any 
other; and it is too much overlooked. An honest teacher always strives 
to approximate towards perfection ; and he endeavors to perform his 
whole duty under all circumstances. He is often obliged to regret that 
untoward circumstances oppose what he knows ought to be done. With 
him public favor is only a secondary consideration. His primary object 
is to teach the truth, and to encourage inquiry and research. If he find 
himself in error, he sets about a process of reformation. He may see 
his errors before his enemies notice them. He sometimes learns more 
from his pupils than he is able to teach them. It may be questioned 
whether he can publicly acknowledge himself wrong without impairing 
his dignity. If so, a trial of his tact will be required. There are per- 
sons who think it too humiliating to their standing to confess their 
ignorance, or to be seen receiving instruction. Hence they persist in 
error, and are not fit for their profession. 

A true teacher always aims to be thorough in his vocation, and at the 
same time he perceives better than anybody else wherein consists his 
imperfections. Teachers are not infallible beings, yet infallibility is a 
desideratum more important to them than to anybody else. While their 
employment is in the work of learning, it is reasonable to suppose that 
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they woald become better acquainted with the work of edaoatioa than 
the common people, who take less concern in it. Tiieir honesty wiH 
prompt them to teach according to principles of truth and utility. They 
will teach for higher and nobler motives than gaining popularity or giving 
satisfaction. 

Those teachers whose standard is only public satisfaction are slaves to 
popular prejudice. Those who cringe to the notions of the public, and 
disregard what they must know is the true standard of education, for 
the sake of patronage, do not maintain the dignity of their profession.*— 
It is a part of their necessary qualifications, to be able to show that 
they Are operating on principles of justice, and that their teaching is 
just what the rising generation needs. If it be objected to their being 
endowed with such a degree of independence, that it may give them 
a chance to practice tyranny, or a species of priest-craft, it may be 
answered that their profession, from its nature, requires independent 
and absolute authority; and those who can not be trusted with it are 
unfit for the profession. Their policy is always open to investigation, 
and they are implicated in enough of discussions and conflicts with 
querulous patrons and envious rivals to guard them against transcending 
their lawful domimon. 

JanesviDe, Wis., 1861. 



ANTISTHBNES STRIKES DIOGENES. 

I fancy I see you friend Diogenes, sometime before you wrote your 
article, " Diogenes Gives a Solution to a Solution Question," blowing 
like a porpoise — spouting like a whale, and ejaculating : ''What fools there 
are in this world. The biggest write books and the balance ask questions 
through the journals. Now, you exclaim, " such ignorance concerning 
so simple a thing as salt and water, must be exposed and none can do it 
better than Diogenes. Diogenes '11 pull out the tail feathers of those 
strutting roosters." 

Had I been there friend Diogenes, I should have advised you to take a 
dose of salt and water. It would have lowered your pulse and cooled 
your brain, and then you would have been able to collect your wandering 
thoughts and to perceive that you were losing yo ur feathers and that the 
naked folly of a modern Diogenies was fast being exposed. 

Now Diogenes why did you take a druggist's measure glass ? Why 
didn't you take a graduate ? Why did you take loe?^ water ? Didn't you 
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kaow that irell-water is impregnated with auieral subataDces and there* 
fore not fit for svch an experiment? Whj didh't yon make some deduction 
for the water of erjstallization in the sugar T Didn't yon know that 
there was each a thing ? Then again why di<)n*t yoa make an allowance 
for the water mechanically hold in the salt ? Why did you commence 
with the simile of a cock fight and end with a growling dog ? 

Diogenes are your eyes growing dim with age, oris your lamp flickering 
to extinction? Hadn't you better wipe your eyei and trim your lamp be- 
fore yon take your quill again — eh ? 

ANTISTHBNBS. 



WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 

It may be considered snperflaous, to offer anything on whispering in 
Bchool, but I will Tenture to say a few words for the consideration of my 
fellow teachers, and if my ideas should be of service to any one of them^ 
my object wiU be accomplished . 

I found whispering to be one of the greatest difficulties with which I 
had to contend, in the government of a school, and after trying several 
plans, which I had seen proposed in the Journal and other works, but 
which did not suit me, I adopted a plan of my own, which worked to 
my entire satisfiiction. I will state it as briefly as possible. I am cod- 
sidering a common school, with a sufficient number of scholars, to occupy 
most of the teacher's time in hearing recitations i 

1 have my recitation-seat by the blackboard^ and have all my classes 
recite in that seat. As soon as each recitation is over, I give the whole 
school two or three minutes for whispering, and leaving their seats. In 
the mean time, the scholars who have just finished redting, go to their 
seats, and I call the next class. When I wish the school to come to order, 
I signify it by a tap on the bell. (It is very necessary that the scholars 
should be in the habit of getting still as quickly as possible after the beU 
is struck.) Now there must necessarily be more or less noise and con* 
fusion created by one class leaving the recitation-seat, and another 
going to it, and it is this giving the scholars a whispering recess at this 
particular time, which I find to be so much better than giving it to them 
every half hour or so, regardless of other arrangements, — as has been 
proposed by some. In addition to this, I grant a scholar the privilege, 
at any time he asks for it, of whispering or leaving his seat. But I 
have my scholars understand that I do not wish them to ask for this 
privilege, unless it is necestary, and when it is, I hare them ask by 
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holding up the hand, so as not to disturb the rest of the school. And 
further, I commence school precisely at 9 o'clock. I give the girls and 
boys each a recess of exactly fifteen minutes both forenoon and after- 
noon. I give them just one hour at dinner time, and close school exactly 
at 4 o'clock, whether I have finished all the exercises or not. 

This may seem to some, like taking up too much time with play ; but 
I think it leaves plenty of time to keep scholars confined in a school- 
room ; besides it is more time than they actually study. And if the 
teacher exerts himself as he should, and properly prepares himself every 
day, before he goes into the school-room, he will find he is there long 
enough, both for his own good, and that of his pupils. 

Midland, Wis. WILLIAM MEECHER, Jr. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OP MINNESOTA. 

At the late session of the Legislature of Minnesota, the friends of 
Education took in hand the careful revision of the laws on that subject. 
There was a disposition on the part of the members of the Legislature 
to allow those most familiar with the workings of schools, to arrange the 
system as they deemed proper. 

In the general organization, the township system ^as taken as a basis, 
and the civil officers, already acting under the laws and constitution, 
were constituted School Officers, so far as their services may be needed 
in the Execution of the law. Thus the Three Supervisors of each town- 
ship are cons ituted a Board of Trustees for the Township district. The 
Town Clerk and Treasurer also act in those capacities for the school 
trustees. Each township is sub-divided into sch ol districts, each school 
district having its Board of Directors. The township board hold, in 
their corporate capacity, the title to all permanent school property^ 
libraries, apparatus, outline maps, &o. They employ and pay all teach- 
ers ; appoint a Township Supt., whose business ib is to visit the schools 
each term. For his services he receives $1 per day. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction performs the functions 
usually devolving on that officer, and holds an Institute in each of the 
six judicial districts per year. 

Under the '' enabling act " for the organization of the State every 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth section, or one eighteenth .of the whole terri- 
tory, was set apart for school purposes. This has not been squandered, 
as in some other of the new States, but is mostly unsold. A sale of 
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school lands will take place this fall. None can go at less than $7 per 
acre; some will reach over $100. 

This fund, when available; will place the educational interests of the 
State in a mo^t prosperous condition. At present, } of 1 per o^ent. on 
all the property of the counties, is assessed for payment of teachers ' 
wages. 

The organization and conducting of an Agricultural College, is to be 
provided for. 

Each sub-district may direct the directors to purchase a quantity of 
apparatus each year. 

The State Board of Normal Instruction are to select a list of text- 
books for use in the public schools, which shall be binding on all the 
schools, teachers and officers for five years. 

The foregoing is a concise abstract of the Minnesota school code, as 
it now stands. C. T. 0. 

[The following additional facts, will be of interest:] 

Minnesota. — The "First Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction," and the " Second Annual Report of the 
State Normal Board," are before us. The report of the Superintendent 
is occupied mainly with suggestions, and recommendations. He advo- 
cates the abandonment of the school district system, the appointment 
of county superintendents, uniformity in text books, and the establish- 
ment of school libraries. 

This new State has made a noble beginning in the matter of Normal 
Schools. The law provides for the establishment of three of these insti- 
tations, and appropriates five thousand dollars for each of them, payable 
when a like sum shall have been donated by other parties. Six persons 
are elected by the Legislature, each for four years, who with the State 
Superintendent constitute the State Normal Board. The Normal School 
law was passed in 1858 ; and the first Normal School went into opera- 
tion on the first Monday of last September. 

Professor John Ogden, formerly of Ohio, was elected Principal. The 
citizens of Winona offered to the State, at the first meeting of the Board, 
a subscription of about seven thousand dollars, and thus secured the 
location of the school among them. The second term of the school com- 
menced with more than sixty pupils. The course of study and instruc- 
tion is designed to occupy three years. AU pupils under the State ap- 
portionment receive their tuition free. — Niew Hampshire Journal of Ml- 
ueation. 
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NORTH CAROLINA- 

In a law recently passed by the legislature of North Carolina, it is 
enacted, " That for the diffusion of necessary information among all the 
officers and teachers of the common schools, the superintendent for the 
State be authorized to subscribe for a copy of The North Carolina 
Journal of Education, published under the auspices of the State Edu- 
cational Association, for each chairman of the county superintendents, 
for each member of the committees of examination, and for each com- 
mon school district, — the copies for the districts to be sent bi-monthly, 
or every two months, at half the cost of the monthly edition — to be used 
by the committees and filed in the district school houses." The Journal 
is accordingly now sent to every School District in the State. 

The Legislature also incorporated the State Educational Association, 
accompanying the act with an appropriation sufficient to enable the 
Association to meet all liabilities incurred in starting the Journal, and 
an annuity of one hundred dollars, to be expended in premiums for 
essays to be written by teachers of common schools. — N. H. Jovrnal 
Education^ 



MARQUETTE CO. TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The First Annual Meeting of the " Marquette County Teacbers' 
Association," convened at Harrisville, on Monday, May 27th, 1861, and 
was called to order by the President, Robert Baker, of Oxford. 

Notwithstanding the hurrying season, some forty members responded 
to their names. The names of near a score of persons desirous of be- 
coming members were presented, after which the Association proceeded 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year, resulting as follows : — 
For President, Robert Baker ; Vice-Presidents, Miss Mary M. Kling, 
and Miss B. V. Older j Secretary, S. D. Forbes; Treasurer, Miss Cynthia 
T. Reaves. 

On motion of S. J. Abbott, a committee was appointed to report on 
the new law for County Superintendent, who later in the session reported 
the following, which was approved by the Assodatkm : 

Whereas f By an Act of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, an 
office designated as that of County Superintendent of schools, has beea 
created : 
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Besoked, That as an Associatioa of Teachers of Sfuquette County, 
we cordially approve of the plan legalized by the Legislatnro in this 
respect; for the promotion of the cause of Education. 

£esolved, That none should be chosen to this office but men of the 
most blameless morality, thoroughly educated, and experienced as apt 
and successful teachers, — men of hearty devotion to the cause of popular 
education. 

Eesolved, That we anticipate an awakened interest in the public mind 
to the cause of education, — the elevation of the standard of teachers' 
qualifications, and the rapid advancement of our schools ; great aid and 
encouragement as teachers, and as an Association; in our important work, 
—by an efficient County Superintendency. 

Besolved, That in seleiHiing persons to fill this important office in our 
oonnty, we will seek not to be influenced by party ties or personal con- 
siderations, but to be guided only by a desire to promote the cause of 
education. S. J. ABBOTT, 

Chairman Coirauttee. 
Tuesday, May 28th, 8i o'clock, A. M. 

Exercises opened with prayer by Rev. P. Boynton, and muse. Mem- 
bers responded to their names by passage of scripture. An exercise in 
written Arithmetic was then conducted by President Baker, also in 
Mental Arithmetic by James Seavy. 

A report was received from a committee appointed at the last meeting 
of the Association, relative to the establishment of a uniformity of text- 
books in the si^ols of the County. 

Report of critics was read and Association adjourned. 

At 1 i o'clock P. M., the members of the Association assembled at 
the Hotel, and marched in martial array to the school-house, under the 
inspiratioQ of fife and drum, where " patriotic remarks " were made, the 
** Star Spangled Banner " sung, and rousing cheers sent up for the Union, 
speakers, ladies, &c., &c. 

Members responded by rule or fact. 

Exercise in Grammar, conducted by Miss B. V. Older ; in sp^ng by 
P. Boynton ; in f Geography by H, G. Ctiurehill. Critics' Report, — 
singing,— a<y ournment. 

Evening session 7i o'clock ; responses by sentiment, and reading of 
short essays. 

Association proceeded to ballot for a candidate for County Superintend- 
ent, which resulted in the unanimous choice of Robert Baker, Esq., as 
the teachers' candidate for the office, who responded in a brief and ap* 
propriate address. 
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An essay was read by P. Boynton, and declamations were given by 
several members. 

A committee was appointed on resolutions^ composed of Rev. A. C. 
Lathropy Rev. P. Boynton; and Miss M. £. Truesdel. 

Association adjoarned. 

Wednesday, 29th, 8 i o'clock, A. M. 

Prayer by Rev. P. Boynton. Exercise in written Arithmetic by Wm, 
Blain. A discussion was then had as to the proper order of exercises 
in school, and the best methods of teaching the several branches. 

Report of Committee on School Books was received, and adopted, in 
part, the books recommended as follows : Robinson's Series of Ma'.he- 
matics, Clark's Grammar, Pelton's Outline Maps, Spencerian System of 
Penmanship, and Forbes & Pond's Orthographic Charts. 

There being some disagreement with respect to the text-books not 
provided for, the matter was referred to a committee for further consid- 
eration. Critics' report was read and meeting adjourned. 

Afternoon, 1 i o'clock, marched to the school house, where exercises 
similar to those of yesterday, were participated in, showing that the 
teachers of our country are not wanting in sympathy for the cause of 
" Liberty and Union." 

Committee on Resolutions presented a series of resolutions which were 
adopted, — among which were the following : 

Resolved, That we feel encouraged by the action of our Legislature, 
and that it is evidence our noble young State means not only [to lift up 
the standard of the Nation among our foes, but also to raise the standard 
of Education high in our schools^ for the elevation of our masses, to 
stand by the Banner of Liberty and Union in coming time. 

Resolved, That while war may ovet come evils, education wUl prevent 
them. 

Members were designated to take charge of exercises at the next 
meeting of the Association. 

A declamation, and critics' report closed the afternoon session. 

Evening; responses by sentiment, and singing of ''The Star Spangled 
Banner." An essay entitled, '' The Bright ISide of the Teachers' Pro- 
fession," was read by Wm. Blain ; also one by S. D. Forbes,— "What 
Should We Teach." 

A little time was occupied in declaiming and reading select pieces. 

Association agreed to hold the next session during four days, at such 
time as the executive committee shall determine. Adjourned sine die. 

R. BAKER, President. 

S. D. Forbes, Secretary. 
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The above Association of Teachers has been in existence but one 
year, having been organized at the Institute held in this county in the 
spring of 1860 ; but its beneficial results are already plainly visible. — 
The punctuality with which the ' eachers attend upon its meetings, and 
the lively interest taken in the duties and exercises of the occasion, to- 
gether with the liberal hospitality with which teachers' have been enter- 
tained by the people in all places where the Association has been held, 
speak well for the educational ioterests of our comparatively new county. 

The reason why the Association did not fix a time for its next meeting, 
was the hope and expectation that an Institute could be obtained some- 
time daring the Fall, which would supersede the Association. 

S. D. r. 



DIARY OP INSTITUTES— 1861. 

OzaukeCy Washington Co,^ Feb, 18.— Found more people, better school 
house, and more interest in school matters here, than was anticipated. 
Thirty-six names enrolled, and a good attendance of citizens at most of 
the^sessions. Essays, by A. M. Blair, and^G. W. Foster, members of the 
bar, were suggestive, and showed a good outside interest on the subject 
of education. The address of C. J. McMullen, the resident teacher, was 
well spoken of. Did not have the pleasure of hearing it. Thos. Bohan 
pointed out in a well written essay, the duties of parents in reference to 
public schools. The sociable Wednesday Evening, was a fine affair, and 
the paper, an intellectual treat. Came away with three cheers, in my 
heart, for Ozaukee. 

OconomowoCf Waukesha Co., March 18. — Enrolled 90 members here, 
and of course had a good time. Most of the Teachers having attended 
Institutes before, went to work with a will. The " Model School " 
added much interest and profit. A general exercise by Miss Bradford, 
<»reated much excitement. 

They have a good school-house here, but as is too often the case, it is 
poorly seated. Our sessions however, were ,we]l attended, and it will 
be necessary to have a larger room before another session is held in 
Oconomowoc. A newspaper communication showed that some one was 
''out," but also suggested the fact, that it would be better for people to 
understand what they attempt to criticise. 

Viroqua^ Bad Ax Co»y March 26. — Did not suppose 40 teachers 
could be assembled in this county, but was happily disappointed. — 
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The instruotion and suggestions of an Institue were perhaps as weU ap- 
preciated here as anywhere in the State. The interest was well main- 
tiuned through the session^ and the Court House would hardly contain 
the eyening assemblies. 
A very good school house here, but miserably seated, 

Mazomanie, Lane Co., April 1. — Through the indefatigable labors of 
friend Hutchinson^ everything was in ample order here. Some seventy 
teachers in attendance^ and most of them ready to do as well as to hear. 
This makes a good Institute. The people are awakC; and contemplate 
building a school house the coming summer. When it is dedicated "may 
I be there to see." The eating house at the Depot has seldom been 
filled with a crowd of such happy faces as were there assembled to at- 
tend the sociable; provided by the good ladies of Alazomanie for our en- 
tertainment. Good musiC; readings reciting, and last, but not least, an 
ample supply of the ** good things/' left us all with pleasant recollec- 
tions. 

Prairie du Chien, Crawford Co., April 8. — Heavy rains and bad 
roads rendered it impossible for teachers from the country to get in to 
the Institute. A few, who had strength and spunk enough to try it 
afoot, were on hand, and such will make good teachers. Some 36 names 
were enrolled^ and the day sessions were tolerably well attended. Less 
interest is felt here by the citizens in general, than is usually the case 
where they have as good a school-house and school as they have here. — 
The sociable at Mr. Pelton's was good, especially the singing by friend 
Fox. 

Sheboygan^ Sheboygan Co,, Apiil 22. — Arrived hereon Tuesday and 
found that ** Wars and rumors of Wars " had converted the Institute 
into a body of recruits for the war, with friend Gray at their head, as 
Captain. Was disappointed, as a good session was expected, but could 
tut bid ihem *^ God speed '' 

Weyauwega, Waupaca Co,j May 6. — The war &ver is not as hig^h here 
and the attendance for a new county is good. We have enrolled 40 names 
many of whom have attended one or more Institutes before. A lack of 
willingness to do seemed to be the only drawback A few of the teach- 
ers are always ready. Have not heard from Friday's session, but pre- 
sume it was profitable, as friend Gaylord was on hand in the afternoon. 

Capt. Drummond, of the Wolf, gave us free passes up and back, 
showing the true sailor generosity, and a willingness to aid along a good 
cause, which classes him as ''A. No. 1." We therefore coma end the 
« Wolf" to all who want a pleasant trip. 
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£ichland Centre, Bichlaitd Co,, May 13. — Meet many familiar faces 
here, and am glad to find that the citizens and teachers feel an unabated 
interest in the work of Public Instruction. A new school-house has been 
erected since our previous Institute here, and the school (under the 
instruction of G. L. Laws,) is taking a high grade. No room in the place 
large enough t3 conTcne those who turn out to the CTening lectures.— 
Sixty-six teachers in attendance, many of them of much experience. We 
have had a pleasant and profitable time. 

Thus ends the Spring campaign of Institutes. Several appointments 
were withdrawn for local and other causesi but in every case of with* 
drawal, a new appointment has been asked for the Fall. The homes of 
the people of the different localities have been freely opened for our en- 
tertainment, and many appreciative words have been spoken, which have 
helped to render somewhat arduous labors, lighter. With such a public 
sentiment as prevails in our State, there is no reason why our teachers 
and schools should not take a high grade, and become everywhere, as 
they are now in many places, the pride of the people. 

Fellow teachers I We have again met, exchanged greetings, compared 
experiences, spoken words of encouragement, and parted. May we not 
hope that some rough places have been made smooth, some weak ones 
strengthened, some desponding cheered ; have wo not all felt our strength 
renewed, and ourselves confirmed in the resolution that we will make 
oarselyes worthy of our vocation ? 

For the many kindnesses, both of word and deed, which have been 
received, for the sympathy and^ encouragement which have been every 
where extended, and for your hearty co-operation in this great work, 
accept the thanks and kind regards of. 

Your friend and co-worker, 

GHAS. H. ALLEN. 



Thb End or Litbrabt Discipline.— To attain a power of exact 
expression is the one end of true literary discipline. To put his whole 
thought and express his actual emotion in his words, not to interpolate 
clever embellishmets, is the object even of the careful writer, when he 
takes pains to revise what he has vnritten. It is true that men write 
feebly who write as they speak. Spoken language has eyes, hands, every 
movement of the face, every gesture of the body, every tone of the 
speaker's voice, to illustrate it as it flows. To written language all these 
aids are wanting, and the want of all must be supplied by care for the 
right use of words. — London Quarterly Review, 
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STORY OF A SCHOOL BOT. 

Tears ago^ when I was a boy, it was castomary, and probabljjs now 
to some extent among district schools in the couDtrj; to have spelling 
schools in the winter term. These gatherings were always anticipated 
with great interest by the scholars, as at those times was to be decided 
who was the best speller. Occasionally one school would visit another 
for a test of scholarship in this regard. Ah I how the little hearts would 
throb, and big ones thump^ in their anxiety to beat the whole. 

Once on a time a neighboring school sent word to ours, that on a cer- 
tidn day in the afternoon, they would meet in our school house for one of 
those contests. As the time was short, most of the other studies were 
suspended, and at school and at home in the evenings, all hands were 
studying to master the monosyllables, dissyllables, polysyllables, abbre- 
viations, &c. &o., which the spelling-books contained. 

At length the day arrived, and as our visitors were considered rather 
our superiors, our fears and anxieties were proportionally great. Thei 
scholars were arranged in a standing position, on opposite sides of the 
house, and the words pronounced to each side alfcemately, and the scholar 
that '' missed " was to sit down. His game was up. 

It did not take long to thin the ranks on both sides. In a short time 
our school had but eight on the floor, and theirs but six. After a few 
rounds, the contest turned in their favor, as they had four standing to 
our two. For a long time it seemed as though these six had the book 
^' by heart." At length the number was reduced to one on each side. — 
Our visitors were represented by an accomplished young lady, whose 
parents had recently arrived in town, and ours by myself, a ragged little 
boy of ten summers, who had sat up night after night while my mother^ 
with no other light than that produced by pine knots, pronounced my 
lessons to me. The interest of the spectators was excited to the high- 
est pitch, as word after word was spelled by each. At length the young 
lady missed and I stood alone. Her teacher said she did not understand 
the word. She declared she did ; that the honor was mine, and that I 
richly deserved it. That was a proud moment for me. I had spelled 
down both schools, and was declared victor. My cheeks burned, and my 
brm was dizzy with excitement. 
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Soon as the school was dismissedy my oompetitress came and sat down 
by my side and congratulated me on my 8ucoess> inquired my name and 
age, and flatteringly predicted my fatore success in life. 

UDaocustomed to snch attentions, I doubtless acted as most little boys 
woald ander such circumstances, injudiciously. At this juncturCi Mas- 
ter G., the son of the rieh tnan of our neighborhood, tauntingly said to 
me, in the presence of my fair friend and a number of the boys from the 
other school — *• 0, you needn't feel so big — your folks are poor, and your 
father is a drunkard." 

I was happy no more— I was a drunkard's son — and how could I look 
my new friends in the face f My heart seemed to rise up in my throat, 
and almost suffocated me. The hot tears almost scalded my eyes — ^but I 
kept them back ; and soon as possible, quietly slipped away from my 
companions, procured my dinner basket, and, unobserved, left the scene 
of my triumph and disgrace, with a heavy heart, for my home. But 
what a home. "My folks were poor — and my father was a drunkard.'^ 
fiat why should I be reproached for that ? I could not prevent my fath* 
er's drinking, and, assisted and encouraged by my mother, I had done 
all I could to keep my place in my class at school, and to assist her in 
her worse than widowhood. 

Boy, as I was, I inwardly resolved never to taste of liquor, and that I 
would show Master G. if I was a drunkard's son, I would yet stand as 
high as he did. But all my resolves could not allay the gnawing grief 
and vexation produced by his taunting words and haughty manner. In 
this frame of mind— my head and heart aching, my eyes red and swollen 
— ^I reached home. My mother saw at once that I was in trouble, and 
inquired the cause. I buried my face in her lap and burst into tears. — 
Mother seeing my grief, waited until I was more composed, when I told 
her what had happened, and added passionately, ^'I wish father wouldn't 
be a drunkard, so we could be respected as other folks." At first mother 
seemed almost overwhelmed, but quickly rallying, said : 

*' My son, I feel very sorry for you, and regret that your feelings have 
been so injured. G. has twitted you about things you cannot help. But 
never mind, my son. Be always honest; never taste a drop of intoxica- 
ting liquor ; study and improve your mind. Depend on your own ener- 
gies, trusting in God, and you will, if your life is spared, make a useful 
and respected man. I wish your father, when sober, could have wit- 
nessed this scene, and realized the sorrow his course brings on us all. — 
But keep a brave heart my son. Remember you are responsible only for 
your own conduct. Pray God to keep yon, and don't grieve for the 
thoughtless reproaches that may be cast on you on your father's ac- 
count" 
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This lesson of my blessed mother, I trast was not lost on me. Nearly 
forty years have gone since that day, and I have passed many trying 
scenes, but none oyer made so strong an impression on my feelings, 
as that heartless remark of G/s. It was so unjust and so uncalled for. 
Now, boys, remember always to treat your mates with kindness. Never 
indulge in taunting remarks towards any one, and remember that a son 
of a poor man, and even of a drunkard, may have sensibilities as keen as 
your own. 

But there is another part to this story. The other day a gentleman 
called at my place of business, and asked if I did not recognize him. I 
told him I did not. '' Do you remember," said he, " of being at a 
spelling-school at a certain time, and a rude, thoughtless boy twitting 
yon of poverty and being a drunkard's son 7 " ''I do most distinctly," 
said I. " Well," continued the gentleman, " I am that boy. There has 
not probably a month of my life passed since then, but I have thought 
of that remark with regret and shame, and as I am about leaving far Cal- 
ifornia, perhaps to end my days there, I could not go without first calling 
on you, and asking your forgiveness for that act." Boys, I gave him 
my hand as a pledge of forgiveness. Did I do right? You will say 
yes. Well, then, let me close as I began. Boys, never twit another of 
what he cannot help. — Buffalo Courier. 



THE WIFE. 

All day, like some sweet bird, content to sing 

In its small cage, she moveth to and fro— 
And ever and anon will upward spring 

To her sweet lips, fresh from the fount below, / 
The murmured melody of pleasant thought, 

Unconscious uttered, gentle-toned and low. 
Light household duties, evermore inwrought 

With placid fancies of one trusting heart 
That lives but in her smile, and turns 

From life's cold seeming and the busy mart, ^ 
With tenderness, that heavenward ever yearns 
To be refreshed where one pure altar bums. 

Shut out from hence the mockery of life. 

Thus liveth she content, the meek, fond, trusting wiia 

-^EUzabeffi Odkes Bmifh, 
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QUESTION. 

Q. Whenever school-house aooommodations are not sufficient for all 
the pupils of a school district, has the District Board a right to exclude 
any from the privileges of school, say those under six years of age ? 

Ans. The Constitution of the State prescribes that the Public Schools 
shall be firee to all children, over four and under twenty years of 
sj^e. Within these limits the District Board has no authority to exclude 
any from the school for want of room. It is the duty of the district to 
provide accommodations for all children of school age^ In cases when 
SQch provision has not been made, it would seem that those first taking 
possession of the seats are best entitled to them, provided they remain 
regular and punctual attendants upon school. 

Since the school may be made most effective in the accomplishment of 
its ends by securing the greatest punctuality on the part of pupils, it 
would be well for the Board to adopt some regulation which should give 
the place of a scholar, irregular in his attendance without good cause, to 
one who would be punctual. The Board has a perfect right to adopt 
some reasonable regulation of this kind, whenever it is made necessary 
by the negligence of the District in procuring suitable accommodations 
for all. 



TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The usual blanks have been sent to the several Town Superintendents 
of the State. If any Superintendent has not received enough for all the 
District Clerks of his Town, the lack will be immediately supplied upon 
application at this office. 

The reports, last year, were very defective in many instances, not so 
much through any fault of the officer, as through a misunderstanding of 
what was required. These errors were found mainly in the columns of 
averages. With regard to the length of time a school has been taught — 
the Clerk's report will show simply the actual number of months a school 
has been open in the district during the year, whether taught by one 
Readier or more— the report of the Town Superintendent will show the 
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absolute length of sohools in each district, and the footing of the 
column; for the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors to copy, will show the 
average length of schools for the town, which will be easily found by 
dividing the aggregate of the column by the number of districts reported. 
The Town Superintendent will please write opposite the number of any 
district or part of district from which he receives no report, the words. 
No Report, 

In reporting the average number of months children have attended 
school, some make out too large an average and a few do not make it large 
enough. If the clerks will require the teachers to foot up each night 
the actual attendance of the day, and to place the amount at the bottom 
of the column, the work may be easily done. The sum of these foot- 
ings for all the days of school during the year, divided by the number of 
different pupils, (taking special care that no pupil be numbered twice,) 
and this quotient divided by 22, will give the exact result. 

The teacher will need to observe this direction. In obtaining correct 
footings for the day, he will count each full day's attendance as 1, 
and each half day's attendance as i, and no smaller fractions of a day 
need be noticed. 



Omission.— In the publication last month, of the Law creating the 
office of County Superintendent, an omission was made by the printer of 
a few words in Sec. 12, in regard to defraying the expense of printing 
for the schools. The section is therefore republished below, and given 
correctly : 

Section 12. The Board of Snperrison of each county shall, when they they levy the 
county school tax for each year, add thereto and apportion among the towni, dties, and 
Tillages in such county, an amount sufficient to pay the compensation of the Oounty 
Superintendent of Schools in and for such county, and all necessary expenses of print- 
ing for the use of schools in such county for that year, which amount shall be 
lefied and collected in cash, as a part of the county school tax for such county, and shall 
he paid orer to the Oounty Treasurer of such county, with the county tax, by the seTeral 
town, city, and Tillage treasurers ; Prcvided, That no part of said amount shall be ap- 
portioned to or levied upon any incorporated city, whose Board of Education shall haTO 
elected as proTided for in the last preceding section. 



APPORTIONMENT FOR 1861, 

Before receiving this number of the Journal, the income of the School 
Fund for the year will have been received. The amount to be appor- 
tioned this year was very small — 32 cents to the scholar. The reason 
for so great a diminution is the forfeitures of school lands. The list of 
forfeitures for 1860, was unusually large, and it was thought could never 
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again be equalled. From present indications however, it will be nearly 
or quite as large for the present year. 

The forfeitures for 1860 were mainly from the newer portions of the 
State. The same is not true the present year. Many of the oldest 
counties in the State are deficient. The causes of the forfeitures are 
- high local taxation, and the derangement in our currency, consequent 
upon the rebellion and the depreciation of Southern stocks, which had 
been made so largely the basis of our Banking system. Probably uncer- 
tunty as to the future has more to do with the matter than any present 
embarassments, heavy as they are. 

The decrease from last year is more apparent then real, as during 1860 
there was distributed all the income of 1860, and in addition thereto the 
amount belonging to 1859 which was not paid into the Treasury till after 
the apportionment of 1859, on account of an act of the Legislature of 
that year extending the time for paying interest. 

The lands forfeited are still the property of the State, but are not pro- 
ductive of income at present. Without doubt they will be resold at some 
time in the future ; but how distant that time may be can not now be 

told. 

The fact stares us in the face that the funds from the State upon which 
much reliance has been placed, will not for a few years at least increase 
very rapidly. The deficiency must be supplied by more liberal efforts in 
the towns and local districts. 

THE APPORTIONMENT BY COUNTIES. 
ConntleB. Children. 



Adanu 2,594 

AihUncU 191 

BadAx 3,831 

Brown ., 5,693 

BafEalo 1,154 

Calumet 2,157 

Oblppewa 508 

Olwk 240 

Oolnmbia 9,238 

Gnwford 3,209 

Due A... 18,401 

Bodge 16,352 

J)oor 805 

Douglas 154 

Dann 632 

Bm Claire 822 

Fond da Lao 12,956 

Grant.... 11,995 

Green 7,596 

Green Lake 4,530 

Iowa 7,916 

Jaokeon 1,285 

Jefferson 11,567 

Jnnean 8,163 

Kenosha 5,392 

Kewaunee 2,137 

La Crosse 3,765 

LaVayette 7,768 



Appor- 
tionment. 
$830 08 
61 12 
1,225 92 
1,821 76 
369 28 
690 24 
162 56 
76 80 
2,956 16 
1,026 88 
6,248 82 
6,232 64 
267 60 
49 28 
202 24 
263 04 
4,145 92 
8,838 40 
2,330 72 
1,420 48 
2,583 12 
396 29 
3,701 44 
1,012 16 
1,725 44 
683 84 
1,204 80 
2,482 56 



132 
8,159 



LaPointe 

Hani to woe 

Marathon '592 

Marquette 2,943 

Milwaukee 22,807 

Monroe 2,962 

Ooonto, 796 

Outagamie, 3,490 

Osaukee 6,V89 

Pepin,..; 747 

Pierce, 1,367 

Polk,.. 431 

Portage, 2,884 

Bacine, 8,285 

Richland, 4,183 

Rook, 12,775 

- - 7,202 

111 

9,990 

1,780 

810 

9,856 

9,754 

10,666 

3,447 

3,544 

8,393 

612 



Sauk, . 

Shawano, 

Sheboygan 

St. Oroix'* 

Trempealeau,.. ..M 

Walworth, 

Washington, 

Waukesha, 

Waupaca, 

Waushara, • 

Winnebago 

Wood, 



43 24 

2,610 8S 

189 44 

941 76 

7,298 24 

947 84 

254 72 

1,116 80 

2.236 48 

239 04 

437 44 

137 92 

762 88 

2,651 20 

1,222 67 

4,088 00 

2,304 64 

35 62 

3,196 80 

569 60 

269 20 

8,168 92 

3,121 28 

8,412 80 

1,108 04 

1,184 08 

2,685 76 

105 8« 



Total, 289,056192,407 92 

J. L. PICKARD, 

StaU Supt Pub. Imt. 
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A NEW VOLUME— THE TEAR BEFORE US. 

The close of a Yolume of the Jotirncd coincides tolerably well with the close 
of the educational year. After Summer vacation, most educational institutions 
enter upon a new year of activity. The school year of the State begins also in 
September. The year before us is one of present gloom and uncertainty. Many 
schools will be closed ; many teachers and students have exchanged the school 
room for the camp ; the available means for the support of schoolP; not only in 
this State, but elsewhere, will be diminished ; and in short, all our educational 
interests will suffer. 

But we should not therefore sink down in apathy. "We must do what we can. 
The present unhappy struggle should impress upon us anew, that it is only by 
the right education of all the people that our institutions can be preserved. — 
Now is the time for sacrifice and new effort, and not for despondency. We must 
hold fast that which we have, and not allow the excitement and demoralization 
incident to war, to put back the work of education among us. Those of us who 
do not go the battle-field, can nevertheless as usefully serve our country, by 
striving with renewed zeal to sow the seeds of knowledge and virtue. Now is 
the time to remember afresh that — " the aim of education is to render men per- 
fect, and to qualify them to fulfil their duties towards Grod, towards their families, 
towards society, and towards themselves ; that every system of education having 
a different object, would be subversive of the great principles on which society 
is based, and without which a nation could never become strong, or great, or 
prosperous; that every system of national education ought to be above all, moral 
and religious, and that without this we could not have a well ordered society ;" 
and the yet more impressive words of Washington, that *• Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure? 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that a national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. '' 

State Teachers' -A.ssociation and Institute.— The Meeting for this year 
promises to be of unusual interest. The Institute exercises will attract many, 
we hope, who have regarded the exercises heretofore as too abstract and the- 
oretical. Let not the pressure of hard times keep any away. Make a little 
sacrifice in something else, to attend. It is much to be desired that such an 
interest may be awakened as will lead to a call for Normal Institutes, next 
autumn ; both because it is high time to advance a step beyond the tjansitory 
fragmentaiy Institute of four days, and because the diminution of the Normal 
fund requires it to be concentrated upon a few points. See the Programme of 
exercises for the Meeting, and the notide in regard to Normal Institutes. 
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The Mathbmaiioal Dbpartmsnt, for this month, is crowded out in conse- 
queace of a press of other matter. We find that the opinion of many others ac- 
oords with our own, that this Department should be modified. During the past, 
it has embraced principally problems beyond the ordinary scope of oar common 
schools, aod which consequently Interest comparatively few. It has repeatedly 
been requested that the matter contributed should more of it be of a practical 
diaracter, adapted to the wants of the mass of the schools. We think this 
idea should be adhered to, but shall submit it to the Editorial Committee, at the 
Association. Another objection to some of the problems is that they require 
expense for the engraving of diagrams. Expense is cheerfully incurred, Where 
it is necessary and useful ; but in this case, it benefits so few that it ^eems to be 
unwisely laid out. It will be better we think to devote expense in this direction 
to plans for school houses, some of which we propose to give next month. 

Agents and CoBBBSPONDENTS.-~We wish to secure an agent and correspond- 
ent in every county in the State ; an agent to extend the circulation of the 
Jowmal for which we are very willing he should . have the lion's share of the 
profits ; a correspondent to give us the news of the region. We have to depend 
chiefly upon the local newspapers — many of which do not exchange with us, 
while others reach us only occasionlly, and seldom contain anything that we can 
transfer to our pages. We should be glad to hear ftom friends on these points, 
either by letter, or at the Association at Fond du Lac. A suitable person might 
easily he both Agent and Correspondent for the Journal. 

Geological Leotuees.— A correspondent of the Grant Co. Witness^ speaks 
in high terms of a series of Qeological Lectures delivered at Hazel Green, by 
Mr. William Denton. If the lectures are as good as represented, it would be 
well for Teachers' Associations and Institutes to secure his services. 

The Fbnnstlvania Teaoheb.— We have received the First Number of the 
Third Volume of this excellent periodical, it having been called however here- 
tofore, the *^ Educator." It is still under the editorial care of Rev. Samuel 
I^dley, and is published at Pittsburg, by Singerly & Myers, and at Philadelphia 
by Woodman k Co. In its altered form, it presents an improved appearance, 
and among the permanent contributors, we notice the name of Prof F. A. Allen, 
who conducted several of the first series of Institutes in this State held under 
State patronage. The " Educational Record," which we noticed a year ago, was 
sometime since merged in the *' Educator." 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

We are able this month to present more than usual under this head pertain* 
ing to our own state, and in so doing are much indebted to Mr. Supt. Piokard. 

The State University graduates Nine Young Gemtlemen this year. Com- 
mencement to-day, June 26. A fuller notice next month. 

House of Rbpuge— Waukesha. — Any person will be amply repaid by a visit 
to this Institution, now under the efficient management of Dr. Barrett and Lady. 
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Both have qualities of mind and heart fitting them peculiarly for this work. — 
Thia school should be made a home, and few families, if any, can be found better 
illustrating in their own lives and conduct the pattern and value of a true home 
than the family of the worthy Principal* 

Dr. Barrett has called to his aid as Instructor, a very worthy young gentle- 
man, Mr. £. Y. H. BunQer,of Beloit. 

The work pressing upon the officers oC the Institution in all its departments is 
promptly and cheerfully done. 

Shhbotoan. — Rev. 0. W. Oamp, of that city, takes charge of the High School 
during the remainder of this term, in place of Capt. Gray, " gone to the wars." 
Mr. Gaylord, ol Oshkosh, was expected to take the post^ but could not. So 
says the Times, 

Mabqusttb Oo. — We have seen indications for some time, in the Marquette 
Co., papers, that her teachers are awake, and are pleased to give room to an 
account of the late meeting of their Association. The Resolutions in regard to 
the County Superintendence, show the right spirit. 

Kenosha Oo. — We noticed, in the TeUgrcvph^ a month ago, after going to press 
for June, an interesting account of the Fourth Regular Meeting of the Teachers' 
Institute of Instruction, which seems to be the same as the Kenosha Co. Teach- 
ers* Association. Addresses were made by Col, Frank, (whilom Editor of the 
J(mmaXj) and Uudge Jilsun, Essays were read by Misses Baker, of Kenosha, 
and Harris, of Somers, and by Messrs. Gofife and Draper, of Kenosha; and 
Barnes, of Pleasant Prairie. Reports from various towns were heard; a com- 
mittee appointed in each town to visit the schools of the town, address the 
pupils, and report results ; a grand Educational Convention for the County was 
resolved upon, to consist of parents, pupils and teachers, to be held in the course 
of the summer ; the lagging apathetic superintendents and teachers of the 
county, who were non est inventus^ were suitably noticed, and a pervading spirit 
of work and enthusiasm in short, seemed to characterize the proceedings, judging 
from the report. 

The following Resolution speaks for itself: 

Resolvedy That we cordially recommend to the fKends of education in this 
county, that they lend their assistance in carrying into effect the new law pro- 
viding for a County Superintendent, so that all the advantages to be hoped for 
from the change therein contemplated, may be experienced. 

Salem.— By the same paper we see that this town, (which we believe is true 
of others in the county,) has a Teachers' Association which meets monthly. 

Eagle. — Mr. Hendiickson is still, working diligently and faithfully as Principal 
of the Union School of that place. The school shows the marks of an efficient 
difldplinarian. The people, who have eiected so fine a boildmg, "will not hesitate 
to cariy forward the good work so well begun. 
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jAKEsmuc — ^The Public Schools of this city- are In good working condition. 
It IB much to be regretted that they are not to be continued through the Summer 
as usnaL The School Board of this city appreciate the importonce of having good 
teachers in all their schools, and their plan of placing as good teachers as thej 
have in the Primary Schools is one much to be commended. The necessity of 
diminishing salaries, has brought about a change of teachers to some extent — 
Change of teachers generally diminishes for the time being the efficiency of the 
schools, and if often repeated, must prove a permanent injury. 

Mr. Cass in his quiet, unobtrusive way, has made his influence felt in all the 
schools of the city. He has recently resigned. 

"Waupun,— " A new district has been formed in this village," says a letter 
received lately, " and we are erecting a new Bride School House, which will be 
quite an ornament to Our village, and a credit to the community." 

Bababoo. — ^The schools of this pleasant village are under the direction of 
very efficient teachers. The principal school-building of the " place is &r more 
attractive to one viewing it from the outside, which is the more to be wondered 
at, since mere outside show is not at all characteristic of the intelligent people 
of that place. Time will doubtless make all needed changes. The Young 
Ladies' Seminary seems prosperous. The Academy, under direction of Profl 
Pilsbury, is temporarily closed. The Sauk County Riflemen have made sad 
havoc among the male teachers of that county, though the nation gains to its 
defence many noble young men. 

Nbw Lisbon, Juneatt Co.— The Public School here is doing good work under 
Mr. Breckeniidge, formerly of Sparta. The building is creditable to the enter- 
prise and taste of the people. 

Kaustok is not a whit behind her rival sister. Efiforts are being made there 
to enlarge the sdiool-house, and the people are about securing the services of 
Prof. Wood, who has labored for some years very faithfully in connection with 
the Bronson Institute, at Point Bluff. Prof. W. is a veteran teacher. His place 
in the Institute is to be supplied by two sons of Elder Tecum, who are gradu- 
ates of Lawrence University, and at present connected with Mt. Hope Seminary 
in Grant County. 

In the country schools of Adams and Juneau counties, which it was my good 
fortune to visit, I found many things pleasant. In the school at FlainvHUf there 
was an attractive neatness about the school-room and its occupants, which inust 
have a silent yet powerful influence upon the lives of all who receive instruction 
there. 

Po&TAGE CiTT schools improve steadily under the leadership of Mr. Magoffin, 
who has a most excellent co-worker in the Superintendent, Judge Gtuppy*— ^ 
Judge Or. has demonstrated what can be done by well directed efforts. 
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We also learn that the High School enjoys in a large degree the confidence of 
the community. It has sent out many teachers for the county, and it speaks well 
for them that they usually return after a term of service, to continue their studies. 

EiLBOnsN City needs a larger and better seated house. Much time is wasted, 
when two teachers are necessarily employed in the same room, at the same time. 

BsAysR Dam. — In the schools of this city there has been a marked improve- 
ment during the present term. One very pleasant feature, in the shape of a 
flower garden in the school yard, strike^ agreeably the eye of a stranger. Much 
is lost in the efficiency of our schools through the neglect of this kind of culture. 
I do not remember findidg anywhere else in the State so much attention paid to 
school grounds and their adornment. 

An impromptu Pic Nic came off at Mayville, Dodge Co, upon the 21st of June. 
All the schools, save one, of the town of Williamstown, were represented.— 
Speeches and music gratified. the ear, while the palate was pleased with edibles 
of every variety, each good after its kind. 

The citizens of the village of Mayville have done themselves good service, as 
well as gained credit, by the erection of a fine school-house. Their schools I 
should judge to be in good condition. 

Messrs. "West and Smith are working bravely in the schooh of Hartford. It 
is to be regretted that the energies of the people are not centered upon one sys- 
tem, instead of being divided by the little stream that runs through the vills^. 
The same amount of energy now displayed, would be made more effective if 
working in one channel. 

It is always pleasant to drop in upon Friend Pickett, at Horicon, and to find 
things moving on so smoothly through all the departments. The face of Mra 
Hargrave no longer greets you from the Primary Department Her loss will be 
felt until time and experience have f\illy developed the admirable natural quali- 
fications of the present incumbent, 

TWO IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS. 

LEWIS' INSTITUTE OP PHYSICAL CITLTURB, BOSTON. 

This enterprize which we advertised and noticed last month, has the sanction 
of some of the most prominent gentlemen of Massachusetts, including President 
Pelton, of Harvard University, and Gov. Andrews. The session opens, it will 
be remembered, July 4th, and continues nine weeks. Besides Dr. Lewis, who 
will have charge of Gymnastics, Drs. Hoskins, Curtis, and Ohanning, all eminent 
in their profession, will take charge respectively of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. The principles of the Sweedish Movement-Cure will also be present- 
ed, and an able course of Lectures given, by eminent thinkers, on the Philosophy 
of Education. 
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Each pupil will be examined by Dr. Lewis, with a ^dew to personal physioal 
improyement, and carefully drilled twice a day, and made familiar with at least 
two hundred approved exercises, and allowed at times to lead a class, in order 
to become thoroughly fitted for giving instruction. 

The expense for the course is $16 for Tuition, $5 for Matriculation Fee, and 
SlO for Diploma ; total, $90. Good board can be obtained for $3,00, $3,50 and 
$4,00 per week. 

The circular states that there is a great demand for teachers of this Kew 
System of Gymnastics, and that no one fitted to go through the course with that 
view, can fail to find the woric of teaching in this field a far more remunerative, 
as well as more wholesome employment, than ordinary teaching. 

We hope to see some attention given to this movement, in our own educational 
circles. Proper Physical Education underlies the success and permanence of all 
other education. Besides this, the whole matter of social recreation and amuse- 
meut needs to undergo a revolution, and this system of gymnastics, adopted to 
both sexes, and to the social circle, as well aa to the school, indicates one impor- ' 
taot means of bringing about that revolution. 

Persons wishing any further information, are requested to address, 

T. 0. SEVERENOE, Secretary, 

Baxik of the Bepublic, Boston. 

The other movement, which is also connected with the fundamental interests 
of Education, is a 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

This is to be opened under the auspices of the Board of Education of Oswego, 
. Y., which city is distinguished for its good schools. We quote all we have 
room for from the circular:— 

" The Board has employed Miss Jones^ a lady who has, for the past fifteen 
years, been engaged in preparing teachers for the important work of Primary 
Instruction on Pestalozzian principles, in the Home and Colonial Training Insti- 
tution, London, to oome over and spend one year in instructing the Oswego 
Teachers how to teach this system, and to organize this training department on 
the general plan of the Home and Colonial School. 

Miss Jones commenced her labors about the first of May last. As several per- 
sons in different sections of the country have expressed a desire to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of becoming acquainted with this system, the Oswego 
Board have decided to organize a class for the accommodation of such persons, 
to commence the 6th of August. It will require until the first of May next to 
complete the entire course. It embraces thorough instruction in Pestalozzian 
methods of teaching, and a practical application of them in the school-room, 
including, particularly, the following subjects, viz : Lessons on Objects, Natural 
History, Color, Form, Place, Physical Actions, Moral Instruction, Number and 
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Beading. Also lessons on School Organization and Discipline. Two hours each 
day are devoted to instruction in tneihocb of teaching, and from two to three 
hours in observation and practice in the school-room, under the criticism of the 
Training Teacher." 

To those wishing to qualify themselves lor Primary Teaching, in which a 
revolution is also needed, and to be effected, this opportunity may be commended 
as a rare one. For further particulars, address, 

E. A, Sheldon, 
Sec'y of the Board of Education, 

Oswego^ N. T» 

A Normal Institittb, of five week*s duration, will be held at the S. W. Nor- 
mal School, Lebanon, Ohio, commencing July 8, imder the direction of ^r. 
Alfred Holbrook, the Principal of the School, assisted by the other Professors. — 
Prof. Royce will introduce Lewis* New Gymnastics, which he has made himself 
familiar with. We chronicle this movement, as a type of what we now need in 
this State. j 

Thb Spelling Last Month. — Contrary to our hopes, the Jownal did not im- 
prove greatly last month in its orthographic behavior. Like some of our soldiers 
it went forth a little too confident perhaps in the perfection of its drill. In 
awarding the prize, some difficulty occurs again; some have marked imperfect 
letters as wrong ones ; some have marked wrong words though spelled correctly; 
some have noticed incorrect division into syllables ; some have apparently ex- 
amined only the Journal proper ; others have extended their researches among 
the advertisements. These last, are to the Journal proper, what a staff is to an 
invalid, or an old man — a very important support, but not a part of himself — 
Of words actually mis-spelled, and contrary to any authority, in the 32 pages of 
the Jcumdl itself Miss L. A. A. S. Smith, of Lyons, Walworth Co., has discovered 
he greatest number— namely, (tell it not in Gath,) not five, but almost three times 
five I That the readers of the Journal may profit, even by its mist'^kes, we will 
occasionally give a list of words which seem liable,Jnot only to be mis^elled , 
but to escape detection. We prepared a list for this month, but must omit it. 

To those who have been unsuccessful, we say, " pick the fiint and try again ;" 
and that all may hunt in the same fields, we will throw down fence and say take 
the whole pamphlet, advertisements, cover, and all ; but pass by imperfect let- 
ters, syntactical errors, redundant words, and &ults of punctuation, as not 
coming under the head of orthography. When the bad spelling is cured, that 
is, reduced to the number of five or less errors in a month, we will open new 
fields for critical enterprise. In the meantime, No. 1. Yol. YI, goes forth, trem- 
bling but hopeful, to meet its orthographic scrutiny. 

We designed to say a few words about type-setting, proofreading, etc., but 
have not room this month. 
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AiusBiOAN Instittttb of Instbuotioh.— The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
win be held at BratUeboro, Yt, on the 2l8t, 22d and 23d days of August. 

The exerdses will consist of the President's Address, a Discussion on ** How 
Many Hours a Day," and the " Preparatiion of Lessons at Home ; " a Leoture 
by Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of Schools of Ohio ; Discussion, on 
the "Proper Qualifications of Primary School Teachers; " Lecture by H. E. 
Sawyer, Principal of High School, Concord, N. H. ; Lecture by L. B. Monroe, on 
"Methods of Teaching Elocution and Beading;" Lecture by Calvin Pease, 
President of Yermont Uniyersity ; Discussion, ** Uuiyersal Education, the Safe- 
guard of the Republic; " Lectures by D. G. Moore, Esq., of Rutland, Yt, and 
T. D, Adams, Esq., of West Newton, Mass ; also by Prof. Edward North, of 
Hamilton College, N. Y., on the ** Tuition of Amusements." 

Ladies attending the Institute will be entertained free of expense, and reduc- 
tions of Railroad fare are expected. For farther particulars, address Hirah 
Oecutt, Esq , West Brattleboro, Yermont. 

The Institutb is practically a New England organization. We need an or- 
ganization of a similar character, for the Western States, 

The National Association of Teaohers meets this year at Chicago, we 
understand, if it meets at alL , 

The British Periodicals.- — Scott's reprints of the five leading British Periodi- 
cals, advertised on another page, furnish for $10 what costs at first hand, $31. 
But the main fact is that the matter is not only cheap, but excellent. Could 
these publications circulate in place of the flood of shilling novels, we should 
have more hope of the elevation of literary taste. Looking over the last few 
numbers of these reprints, we find a most tempting variety of articles, discussing 
all the topics of the day, American affairs among the rest, as well as matters of 
more permanent interest. 

We will give a plan for enjoying this least of good reading, which we have 
participated in on one occasion; let five persons club and send on the $10, and 
the thing is done ; pleasant social intercourse is promoted moreover ; and reading 
these products of the best minds of the age, will cure an appetite for the trash 
that abounds. Of course the club may be enlarged, and the Atlantic, Harp&r^ (fee, 
added to the list. The reader will do well to notice the premiums offered by 
Messrs. Scott k Co., to new subscribers. 

The Atlantic for Jflt is capital; the war and political articles, " Ordeal by 
Battle" and " The United States and Europe," go to the marlc, like the shot ol 
a rifled cannon. The literary articles are also excellent. 

HABPEE^ist for July, is to us at least, a minus quantity ; it don't come yet 
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IKSTITUTBS FOB THB FALL OF 1861. 

On account of the great reduction of the Institute fund, and in compliance 
with the expressed wishes of many teachers, it is proposed to divide the Insti- 
tutes for the ensuing autumn into two classes: * 

First — Institutes of one week each, to be held only in localities not before 
visited, and appomted on the same conditions as have heretofore been required. 

Second — Normal Institutes of from two to four weeks each, to be conducted 
upon the plan, as near as may be, of a Normal School. These will be appointed 
upon receiving the following assurances : 

That rooms of a suitable character for lectures and sessions, may be had free 
of expense. 

That the citizens of the localities applying, will provide board, &c,, at reduced 
rates. 

That there will be an attendance of at least fif\y teachers through the session. 

It is hoped that at least lour sessions of four weeks each may beheld, attended 
by an aggregate of four hundred teachers. The expenses should be so reduced 
as not to exceed five dollars per teacher for a four week's session. 

Applications should state the desired duration of the Institute ; — the fiist, 
second and third choice as to its commencement ; — the number of teachers or 
those preparing to teach who may be relied upon to attend ; — the terms ot board 
offered by the citizens, and any other &cts having a bearing upon the probable 
good which may be accomplished. 

In making the appointments, preference will be given to those applications 

which seem, all things considered, to give promise of the greatest amount of 

good. 
Applications should be made at as early a day as possible, and those desiring 

to hold a personal consultation in reference to the matter, may have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so at the State Association. 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, 

Agt of Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 
Madison, July 1, 1861. 

Our readers will be glad to see from the foregoing notice, that the Hon. Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, have authorized a * 'movement in advance." — 
If some of our towns have spirit enough to throw open their houses for teachers, 
for the bare cost of food, this, with a small expenditure for stationery, will be all 
the outlay required at the Institute. No charge will be made for tuition. Min- 
nesota, a much younger State, ahready has one Normal School in operation, the 
First Annual Examination of which is being held as we write. In any suitable 
location, in which a good Normal Institute may be held this Fall, we thmk a 
desire would arise to have a Normal School established among them. In Min- 
nesota, Winona made a subscription of $7,000, and obtained the location of the 
First Normal School there. Bloomington, III, gave we think, or promised Jto 
give, $60,000 for the first m that State. What town in Wisconsin will give 
$5,000 even^and receive it back five times over ? 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting will be held at Fond du LtkO, commencing Taesd&j, Julj 
30th, at 2 P. M., and continuing till Friday Night following. 

Lectures will be delivered by the Hen. W. H. WSLU, Supt. of Schools of Chicago, J. 
G. MoMTirv, Esq., of Racine, and others, whose names will be announced hereafter. All 
the time not occupied by Lectures, Essays,and the customary busineRs of the AFSociation, 
will be deroted to Specific Instruction in the different branches of studies taught in our 
schools. The most experienced and capable teachers In the State have engaged to take 
part in these exercises, which will be conducted generally, on the same plan as the Teach- 
ers' Institutes have been conducted. Mr. G. H. Allen, who has had charge of the Insti. 
tntes during the past year, will be in attendance, and assist. 

It is hoped that at least two days will be devoted to these Exercises ; and as each con- 
ductor will have his subject selected and prepared before hand, it is confidently believed 
that this will be a valuable and interesting feature of the occasion . If time permits, 
most of the topics embraced in the following list will be discussed : 

Abxthmstio : — Mental : Philosophy of; Fractions ; Denominate Numbers j Per Centage. 

GiOMSTRT : — Oeometncal Arithmetic ; Primary, Teachiog of. 

Alsbbba : — Algebraic Arithmetic ; Binomial Theorem. 

OiOGRAPHT :— Descriptive and Local, (including mapping)^ Physical: Mathematical. 

Gbahmab : — Etymology, or Verbal AnalyRis ; Sentential Analysis , Continuation of, in 

Composition and Rhetoric, including Punctuation. 
Phtsiologt :— Theoretical ; Tlygienic Laws ; Practical, including Physical Exercises. 
GiiTBBAL Topics :— 2 Illustrative Recitations ; 10 General Exercises ; 10 Object Lesaone; 

Primary Teaching. 
RsABTira :— Vocal Culture, Illustrated by Elementary Sounds ; Reading as a means of 

Culture 
Spxujho : — Oral ; Written ; Methods of Teaching. 
Natubal ITistobt ;— Entomology ; Meterology ; Geology. 

The Milwaukee and Prairie du Chlen, the Chicago and Northwestern^ the Milwaukee 
and Western, the Racine and Mississippi, and the Kenosha and Rock Island Railroads, 
have agreed to return teachers free, and It is confidently expected that all the other roads 
in the State will enter into the same arrangement. If this expectation is realized, notice 
will be given in (he newspapers. 

The hospitalities of the citizens of Fond du Lac will be extended to the teachers during 
their stay, and it is hoped that there will be a large attendance of the live teachers of 
Wisconsin. A. J. CRAIG, President. 

S. H. Pbabodt, Secretary. 



DR. BARNARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Ambbioa Joubval or Eduoatioit— Fjbst aitb Sboond Sbbiks.— This invaluable work 
has now cc Jipleted ten vols. In Itselt an Encyclopedia of Educational Literature, it is 
already, and when completed, will be still more indispensable to the Professional Educates. 

Natioital EnucATioir in Europe ; the best Papers from the Joubnal on this subject. 1 
Tol. Octavo. 

EnuoATiONAi BiooBAPBT, Part I ; embracing readable and valuable biographies of the 
most distinguished Educators of the U. S., deceased and living. 1 Vol. Octavo. 

PAPiftS VOB THB TiAOHBB ; Four Yolumes Issued. These collections are already well 
knewn in part to many of our teachers. Those who have the First and Second, will be 
anxious to possess the Third and Fourth. The Third Is a resume of the Organization 
and Instruction of Common Schools in Germany, with the views of German Teachers. — 
A most valuable work. The Fourth embraces a rich and inexhaustible collection of 
Educational Aphorisms. 

Thpse are but a few of the subordinate compilations drawn from the treasures of the 
Journal itself, for the benefit ot those who are not able or disposed to purchase tho whole. 

Teachers who desire it, can have an opportunity to examine some of the publications 
at the meeting of the Association ; and those who wish to purchase any of them, will 
benefit not only them8elv<>s, but the author, who has not yet been at all remunerated for 
his valuable labors in this direction, and who now, with impaired health, needs the 
benefit.— The publications m y all be seen at this office. 
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SANDERS' NEW SERIES. 

REVISED, IMPEOVED, & NEWLY ILLUSTRATED. 



I. ALPHABET CARDS, 6 in a net, $ 80 

II. PRIMARY SCUOOL CHARTS, 3 

on 4 cards, . . 1 60 
jg 

15 
60 
15 
20 
16 



IX. NEW SECOND READER, . 

X. NEW THIRD READER, . 

XI. NEW FOURTH l<E.\DBR, . 

XII. NEW FIFTH HEADER, . . 

XIII. HIGH >OHOOL KEADER, . 

XIV. YuUNG LADIES' READER, 
XV. S(UIO()L .SPEAKER, . . 

XVI. ELOCUTIONARY CHART, 



9 30 

45 

. 66 
75 

. 88 
88 

1 00 

3 00 



III. PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, 

IV. NEW SPELLER & DEFINKR, 
V. ANALY.^IS OF ENGLISH WORDS, 

VI. PICIORIAL PRIMER, (bound), 

VII. GERMAN & ENGLISH PRIMER, 

VIII. NEW FIRST READER, . . . 

Altbough grratly improved, the paging of the reading matter remains unaltered, so 
they can be ua«'d in Fame classes with previous editions : and the sliirht advance in price 
of several of the early volumes, leaves them still 20 per cjent loweu in pkioe, than 
other reading boolis ot similar style. 

In order to keep pace with the progress of the arts, and the incrensing demand for more 
elegance nnd taste in the manutacture of school-book^, we have newly eltctrotyped and 
added new and elegant cuts to the Pictorial Primer, the First, Second, and Third 
Readers, and have improved the quality oi" the paper, makikis them on the whole equal 
to the "bcht, U7)(/ better than moxt « f the Reading Bonks in market. In addition to this, the 
Author has made a thorough revision of the books, adding definitions to each spelling 
lesson in thn Second, Third, and Fouith Reader?, and in a ))ortion of the First, thnt 
making these books more attractive and useful than ever before. 

The Fifth Reader has been newly electrotype4 and twenty-eieht pages of new matter 
added, eml>rncina: selections Irom the pens of Bancroft, lliicricocK, Wethdne, Bryaitt, 
Batard Taylor, Dr. Kane, Professors Mitchell & Holmes, Mks Hale, Mrs Howitt, etc. 

Although Sanders' Rf-aders are now beautifully illu<»tr!ited, nnd improved in their ex- 
terior, it is not as mere picture books that they claim and retain their hijfh position, nor 
do they attempt the vainly repeated plan of teaching the phyj'ical scienees in Reading 
Lbssons ; it is the plan and system long known and appreciated as peculiar to Mr. San- 
ders, which has caused, at once, their unexampled success, and the crowd of feeble iml- 
tatiooB which have risen and fallen, and will still continue to rise and fall. 

Qua Desoriptivb CATALoauE Contains Somx 

Twenty-Five Odnvo Pages of strong Testimonials from tJie State Superintendents 
Principals of Normal Scfwools, State Boards of Education, Presidents and Pro- 
fessors of Colleges^ and hundreds of experienced and successful Teachers^ 

As well as commendatory reviews from the religious and literary press. Referring to 
the previoub Nnuibers of our Circular, and our Catalogue for the above, we now offer a 
few current notices which being just written, and since the appearance of rival books, 
will show that up to the present time, Sanders keeps the field. 

In the Academies of the State of New York, the last REGENTS* REPORT OF JANU- 
ARY 1861 stafen them to be in about 100 out of the 184 teaching Reading. 

The Hon. V. M. RiCB. lu^e Stiite Superintendent of Schools, New York, said, after ex- 
amination of the various Reading Books used in the State, that he " became convinced 
of the real excellence of SANDERS' SERIES as being eminently progressive, and judi- 
ciously graduated to the capacities of the different dances of pupils. That they are of a 
high order of literary merit, and unexceptionable in their moral influences, seems to be 
t he unanimous opinion of our ablest educators throughout the Union who have examined 
t hem." 

That they are still so regarded, notwithstanding recent attempts to rival them, will be 
seen by the foilowins 

RECENT N^OTIOES: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.— superintendent's offioi. 

New York, February 25th, 1861. 
I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a complete set of your New and beaa- 
tifnl edition of Sanders' School Readers, for the use of this department. These works 
are stil in use in moat of our Public Schools, and continue to give general satisfaction to 
Teachers, School Officers, and Pupils. 

S. 8. RANDALL, City Superintendent. 

Eastox, Penn., Feb. 27, 1861. 
The exhibition of taste in the selections, as well as in the arrangement, the artistio 
display in the execution, and more than all the adaption to the veccxs.ties of the school' 
room, render this Series of Readers equal, if not superior to any other series -now eaiant, 

YiM. W. COTXINOUAM, Sup't. Pub. gchools. 
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TYPOGRAPHY-ORTHOGRAPHY-PROOF-READING. 

It being quite evident, from the large number of critical letters we 
have received; that considerable interest has been excited in the ortho- 
graphical scrutiny which we have invited, some observations under the 
heads above named will not be out of place. 

The art of printing, which has contributed more than any other human 
agency, to advance and widen modern civilization, is divided into xylo- 
graphic, typographic and stereographic. The first is the oldest, and has 
been in use among the Japanese, Chinese and Thibetians, from time 
immemorial. It consists in taking impressions from letters carved on 
wooden tablets or blocks. Typographic printing is done from separate 
moveable types, of the letters to be printed. Our readers do not need 
any sketch of the history of the invention, as made in Germany, three 
and a half centuries ago. Wooden types were used at first ; by degrees 
the process of casting metallic types was perfected ; and more recently, 
machinery for printing has been greatly improved, and the old hand-press 
superseded to great extent, so that at the present day, printing is as 
much advanced in cheapness and celerity, by the aid of machinery and 
steam, or other motive power, as is locomotion. 

In stereographio printing, types are first " set," or put together so as 
to form lines and pages, as in the usual way ; then a mould is made from 
the face of the type, in plaster, and in this a plate is cast, of the same 
material as that of which ordinary type is made. But in the more recent 
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art called electrotyping, the mould is sometimes made in wax, and the 
plate is fonned of copper, decomposed by the galvanic battery, and this 
is "backed" with type metal. The electrotype plate, thus faced with 
copper, or formed entirely of that metal, wears much longer than the 
ordinary stereotype plate. Ordinary type is sometimes copper-faced, by 
the aid of the galvanic battery, which gives it a durability over common 
type. 

The principal advantage of the typographic over the xylographio 
method of printing, is that the same types may repeatedly be need for 
diflferent purposes, until worn out ; while the xylographic block can be 
used but for the one purpose for which it was originally made. Stereo- 
type plates, in like manner, can be used only for one purpose ; but for 
all standard works, and publications of which a very large number of 
impressions are to be taken, they are preferable. Indeed io the modified 
form called electrotype plates, noticed above, they are now quite exten- 
sively used, we believe, where ordinary type would otherwise be employed. 

But our own publication is printed from ordinary type, and to the use, 
doings and freaks of that, we will now confine our attention. The 
marked diflferences between typography and chirography, or between 
printed and written pages, may be expressed by the words multiplicity, 
identity, and accuracy. The type once '' set " and placed upon the 
press, hundreds and thousands of impressions may b^ taken as easily as 
one. Hence the monks of Germany, not knowing how it was possible 
that Faustus could produce an indefinite number of copies of the Bible, 
sooner than they could make one, by the slow process of writing, accused 
him of being in league with Satan, that he might deprive them of one 
means of gaining a subsistence. But printed copies of any vrork, from 
the same type, are also exactly alike — as nearly so at least as the pro- 
ducts of machinery can well be made. Manuscripts, on the contrary, 
even if made by the same person, generally exhibit considerable varia- 
tion. As to accuracy, it is of course possible, in either case, to insure 
as nearly a complete exemption from error^ as human fallibility admits. 
In a written as well as a printed page, the words may all be correctly 
written and spelled, &c., but in the matter of both literary and mechan- 
ical ^nis^, and consequent legibility and beauty, the result of a compar- 
ison would be vastly in favor of the printed page, as a general rule. — 
Hence it is high praise, when we can say of writing that it looks almost 
as well as print ; and " like a book/' is a proverbial expression to indi- 
cate unusual skill and accuracy. 

Most persons, not familiar with the subject, have but little idea of the 
transformation effected in a large share of Ms. that goes into a printing 
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e, before it comes out in a printed form . It would be impossible if 
the attempt were made, for type to exhibit the awkwardness, crookedness, 
and irregularity of the hand-writing— particularly, we think, of the 
editorials, only the engraver's art could do justice to that. Bad spelling 
could readily be followed ; but that too the printers are expected to make 
straight, aq well as the lines in which the words are placed ; and many 
persons who write for the press occasionally, would be quite astonished 
to see their spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, etc., exactly followed 
in print. We proceed then to our second topic, and will endeavor to 
illustrate it by the orthography of the Journal. 

The thirty-two pages of the Journal proper, issued every month, 
average about five hundred words each— an aggregate of sixteen thou- 
sand words. In the July number of the Journal, about sixteen words 
were actually mis-spelled, as words — though several other errors occurred 
of a different nature. The Journal therefore mis-spelled one word in a 
thousand. This was too many, but we have seen a half dozen words 
mis-spelled in a single short letter, written by the Principal of a Iligh 
School, and containing perhaps sixty words ; and at our Institutes, it is 
found that one third or more of the *words given out are mis-spelled. — 
This, however, is not a legitimate comparison, as in these trials, the 
words are usually selected from such as are quite liable to be mis-spelled. 
Wrong spelling in print, is partly duo to mechanical causes — or the 
errors, in other words, are in part " typographical errors," so called, 
caused by the circumstance that a wrong type is accidently used ; and 
as words average about four letters each, there are sixty-four thousand 
chances that such errors may occur in any number of the Journal,— 
Nevertheless, where considerable care and skill are used in *' distribu- 
ting*' and "setting" the type, very few such errors occur. It would 
be nothing very wonderful for instance, if in setting up the two thousand 
letters which make one of these pages, none should be wrong ; that is, in 
variance from the copy. 

The literary errors are of another sort. Words in the copy may be 
spelled wrong, and not noticed by the editor or compositor. It is but 
just to say however, that persons who have had long experience in setting 
type, usually detect mis-spelled words very readily, and to their offices it 
is often due, that errors are corrected which escape the editor's eye, in 
looking over the Ms. or the printed article, before it is put into the com- 
positor's hands, as *' copy." 

But after the type is set, comes the process of detecting errors, called 
"proofreading." For this purpose, impressions are taken from the 
type, upon slips of paper, before it is made up into columns or pages. — 
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The proof reader scratinizes the proofs with reference to yarious things 
besides the spelling. He mast see that there are no " oats/' or words 
omitted ; no " doublets/' or words repeated ; that the grammatical con- 
struction is correct, that punctaation^ syllabication^ the use of capitals, 
etc., is all right. If there is no hurry, he may read the matter over 
several times ; now to correct one class of errors, and now another. But 
this is not always practicable ; more generally he attends to all these 
things at once, as his eye passes over the proof Then the compositor 
corrects the errors marked, and gives him a fresh proof, if circumstances 
permit ; this process may be repeated, till something like absolute 
accuracy is secured. But in periodical publications, and in the hurry of 
a large printing office, where a '' form " must go press at such an hour, 
or lose its chance, there is sometimes but a limited opportunity for care- 
ful and repeated proof-reading. However, much depends on experience. 
We hope the Journal has improved in its exemption from orthographical 
errors, and believe the first number of the new volameis quite an advance 
upon the last number of the old. But it may be our keen eyed critics 
have detected more than we have ; at all events, we see that we have 
not yet reached the minimum of ^ve, so that some one is again entitled 
to the priz^ we presume.* 

* No less than fourteen different persons sent in a list of errors found in the June nnm- 
ber, namely, Miss L. A. A. Smith, Lyons, Walworth county, and Messrs. John Alder, East- 
man, Crawford county, S. D. Forbes, Westfleld, Marquette county, A. H. Hart, Jr., Apple- 
ton, G. W. Heath, Vienna, Walworth county, W. Holt, Waupaca, Chas. Eilbourn, Ste. 
Marie, Green Lake county, A. V. Mayhew, Ha^f Moon, Ban Claire county, J. W. Morley, 
Excelsior, Richland county, W. C. T. Newell, Freedom, Sauk county, J. C. Pickard, Mad- 
ison, H. W. Robey, Monticello, <Green county, L. C. Waters, Portage, and Thos. Wild- 
man. Port Washington, Ozaukee county. The prize was awarded to Miss Smith, as send- 
ing in the largest list of mis-spelled words, in the Journal proper, within the specified 
time. It is but Just to add, that Mr. Mayhew sent in a larger list, but it was not received 
till after the July number was printed. The following words were unequlTocally mis- 
spelled : embarrassment, 384, acquitted, 386, occurred, 387, opportunity, 393, department 
and stupefied, 394, har'n't, 397, clerks, 404, explaining-, 406, enclosing,410, embarrassment, 
412, autumn and committee, 41S, Radcliffe, 416, phonotypy and contributors, 2d of index; 
in all 16. But besides these, ?rrong words appear in the place of too, 383, it's, 385, an, 
386, characterize, 38a, soothe and were, 389, choose, 390, keep, 89S, too, 400, be, 404, 
jS f 405, =, 406, freemen, 408, and teachers, 409, — which may be put down as grammati- 
cal errors, arising from accident, or from carelessness or misapprehension, on the part of 
the compositor, and passing undetected by the proof-reader. In one or two places bu- 
perfluous words appear ; the spelling of defence and height is objected to, but is allow- 
able, if not defensible, and Prof Pickard objects to the possessire form of several words, 
which shall be a subject of examination hereafter. Mr. Heath, with the eye of a printer, 
apparently, points out many imperfect letters, arising from imperfect type, which defect 
we hare endeavored to diminish in the July number, and Mr. Holt renders discriminating 
and valuable criticism in regard to punctuation, which leads us to expect something from 
him again in that direction. We thank our critics for their attentions, and hope they will 
continue them. We are glad to know that so many, at least, read the Journal with care, 
although it results in the exposure of its faults. 
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THE MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
(from the chicaqo eyemino journal.) 

Winona, Minn., June 29, 1861. 

Partly throagh the manificenoe of the citizens of Winona, and partly 
throogh State aid, a Normal School was established at this place, a year 
ago, under the charge of the State Normal Board. As families set up 
house-keeping in log- cabins and shanties, when they first remove West, 
and grow and thriye in them for a while, till better can be provided, so 
this Normal School has started in very unpretending quarters. A small 
two story white wooden edifice, in which it has been conducted, answers 
for a variety of purposes. It is occupied as an engine-house, court-room, 
calaboose and various offices, in the first story. The upper story is used 
for the Normal School. The quarters, though small, are comfortable, 
and well fitted up with seats, desks, and a small library. There is a sad 
deficiency of apparatus, which made itself apparent in the recitations of 
certain classes during the examination. 

The number of pupils in attendance has been about fifty. The want 
of a sufficient corps of teachers compelled those employed to do a great 
amount of extra work, while at the same time the great difference in the 
advancement of the pupils rendered a multiplication of classes necessary. 
These difficulties are incident to a new institution starting in a new 
coantry^ with material brought together without previous preparation. 

Other obstructions are to be next overcome. First, an insufficient 
endowment. Any institution of learning that depends upon annual State 
appropriations, as this does, to defray its expenses, will have hard 
sledding. It must endure the sneers of politicians, the scorn of its ene- 
mies, the neglect of its friends and the buffetings of popular whims. — 
All these the Minnesota Normal School has had to undergo. Yet it has 
been fairly recognized by the State— has made one year of substantial 
progress, and is now endorsed as one of the State educational institu- 
tions, and has a fair future before it. Prof. Ogden, its worthy Princi- 
pal, has not only proved himself an able teacher, but has become popular 
among the people for his personal worth and Eiocial qualities. 

An institution of learning should be well and permanently endowed, and 
placed high above any temporary considerations. It should stand as a 
tree by the water-brook, where its supplies shall be perennial and its 
existence and usefulness secured by unceasing growth. 
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The examination was of three days* duration. It took place in the 
Baptist Church, which was tastefully decorated with two large American 
banners ; pictures, and educational mottoes in evergreen letters, were dis- 
played upon the wall». A sprinkling of instrumental music varied the 
exercises. The recitations in Geometry were fine. In reading, analysis, 
geography and some of the mathematical exercises, excellent progress 
had been made. Latin seemed out of place where there was not time 
enough to attend to History ; while the exercises in Natural Philosophy 
were about as good as could be expected in the absence of any visible 
means of illustration. 

The original essays of the young ladies were commendable ; those of 
the young gents highly toned with patriotism ; the declamation quite 
characteristic of the West. 

It is scarcely competent for a non-professional observer to criticise the 
trained artist's wcrk ; yet to us there appeared an effort at systema- 
tizing everything, that threatened its sprightliness, and a strict adher- 
ence to the letter and order of the text which suppressed vivacity in the 
exercises. There seemed, almost, a waiting, now and then, as if for the 
wheel to roll around, instead of the dashing freedom of youthful thought, 
so charming in these annual exercises. But this criticism did not extend 
to the manners of the pupils. They were not starched and prim. The 
freedom of social intercourse used by their preceptor, and tha parental 
style of his instructions, had effaced the intensely school-teacherish cus- 
toms which so often attach to the ** Normals.** Pupils always appear 
better during regular school exercises than at special examinations, unless 
the examination is deceptive. Assuming this to be true, we may safely 
venture the opinion that the Minnesota Normal School is being well 
founded — that the materials are good now in the school, and may safely 
be relied upon to furnish a fair quota of well-trained teachers for the 
schools of the State. 

Prof. Ogden gave a delighful social entertainment on Friday evening 
after the exercises were over. Much interest was manifested by the 
intelligent citizens of Winona in the school they have so nobly sustaioed. 

Addresses were delivered each evening. Among the lecturers were 
Mr. Allen, of Madison, Mr. Hickock, formerly State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Andrews, ol Minnesota. An address 
was also given by the present Lt. Governor of Minnesota. 

For the year to come, new rooms are to be provided, a fine set of ap- 
paratus furnished, more pupils gathered in from the remote counties— 
and a new impetus given to the interests of the Normal School, and of 
education generally in the State. THURLOW. 
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LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS.—No. I. 

BY GEO. D. HUNT. 

Gentlemen : — The offioe that you hold is as important as that of the 
teachers whom you employ. On your policy to a great extent will depend 
the moral and intellectaal improvement of the children of your village or 
district; and moreover the character of the schools under your control 
will give it a reputation either good or evil. Many rural districts are so 
unfortunate as not to afford men who are competent to hold the office of 
local directors or trustees. But it is not always so in villages and cities. 
Some men of leisure and influence can be found, who, if they are not 
already qualified for this office, can have no better occupation than 
making the school interest their study^ and devoting some time to the 
duties of school boards. No district need be without competent school 
officers. Teachers have their institutes and associations, which, when 
properly conducted, are very beneficial to them; but they need assistance 
that they do not get there ; and you, gentlemen, as representatives of 
the parents of their pupils, owe it to them. Much is said and published 
about tbeir duties and qualifications ; but as a general thing, they are 
disposed to do their whole duty, and often they would gladly do more 
than they do, but have not chances; and too often they find that their 
best and noblest efforts are not appreciated. The delinquency of duty 
m school boards renders the efforts of teachers abortive, or at least im- 
poses a great disadvantage upon them. Without doubt many schools 
owe their failure to their teachers, but a great many more owe their 
faUare to the errors of the school officers; and the folly of the parents of 
the pupils. 

A parallel is to be found in church economy. Can a church be any- 
thing else but a failure, when its membership does not afford persons fit 
to constitute a Vestry, or for the Deacons, Ruling Elders, or Class lead- 
ers ? Even if those churches should have their pulpits supplied with 
able ministers, still without competent church officers the labors of the 
pastors would lose a great part of their efficacy. Active churches are those 
in which the clergy and laity co-operate and do their whole duty. So it 
is in school matters. Where teachers, parents, pupils, and school boards 
co-operate, and all striv^for the general improvement of the youth, there 
learning prospers, and tJiere is a good school. 

In church affairs too much dependence is placed in the ministry. The 
laity imagine that if the clergy are competent for their offioe that the 
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church will prosper at all events. But such is not always the fact. In 
schools too much responsibility is imposed upon the teachers, and they 
are hold accountable for their success or failure. This is unjust and 
unfair. There is a limit to their responsibility. Let parents, teachers, 
and school boards, take the subject into consideration, and they will dis- 
cover the extent of their respective obligations to the school. 

I need not now argue the importance of education to the young ; — I 
need not say to parents love your children ; — but it may bo appropriate 
to say exercise your love wisely, in a manner that will do them perma- 
nent good, and prepare them for future usefulness and respectability.-— 
Much of this is the design of schools, and your indifference will greatly 
hinder what they might do. Give them your countenance, and manifest 
your interest in them, then will pupils and teachers be encouraged, and 
greater benefit will be rendered. 

There are cases in medical practice in which nature and good nursing 
do more for the patient than the physician's treatment. He then boasts 
of the wonderful cure that he has performed, and thus builds for himself 
a reputation among the credulous public. Another, with equal or greater 
skill, has a case that defies the wisdom of a whole medical faculty, and 
because he then fails, he is denounced as a quack. We have teachers 
who arrogate to themselves credit that belongs rightfully to the school 
board and the parents of their pupils ; and we have teachers who are 
blamed for failures, for which the parents at home are accountable. — 
When children are well trained at home, and their minds awakened to an 
interest in study, and when judicious officers have charge of the school, 
success to the teacher is easy, and his work tells with a good effect. But 
when he gets no sympathy outside of his domain, and the boards take no 
pains to make themselves acquainted with his operations and to sustain 
him therein; and when ignorant and querulous persons are suffered vvith- 
out rebuke to deal out their exaggerated and ill-timed complaints which 
have originated among spoiled children, it is less strange that the teacher 
should be driven from his post than that he should succeed at all. Such 
cases too often occur. Heavy burdens are imposed upon teachers, and 
they are blamed for breaking down under them, and their reputation is 
blasted. And the youth of the district become notorious for their law- 
less character. 

Crafty teachers, as well as crafty politicians, 2^& often more concerned 

. about the spoils of their office than the interest of those whose servants 

they are, and about the interest of their profession. The whole policy 

of some of them is to conciliate the school officers, so as to sustain a 

claim to the public money. And many persons are too reckless or too 
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short-sighted to understand the trickery that is thus used. Judicious 
school boards who are attentive to their duty can remedy these and many 
other evils ; and it is a work of genuine benevolence. Gentlemen^ there 
is no danger of your schools being too well managed, but there is danger 
of their being inadequate to their object. 



MORE SCHOOLING NEEDED. 

Journal of Education : — The other day I heard a man, who lives 
in this vicinity, complaining very bitterly, because there is no summer 
school in bis district this year. He said they had a good school last 
winter, but he lived some distance from the school-house, his children 
were smaU, and could not very well attend in the winter, but they might 
all go in the summer, and he was anxious to have them, but the District 
had decided not to have a teacher this summer, because, if they did, only 
a few scholars would attend, and they would all bo small children. The 
gentleman thought the law should obligate the District to provide a sum- 
mer school, and so I thought ; but upon examining the Statutes, I found 
that Section 15, Chapter 23, reads as follows : ** The qualified voters, 
at each annual meeting, may determine the length of time a school shall 
be taught in their district the then ensuing year, which shall not be less 
than three months, &o." 

Now it appears to me that if it is important to have schools at all, it is 
necessary to have them taught more than three months each year ; and 
more especially is this the case in country districts, where the larger 
children cannot be spared from home and the farm during the Summer 
months, and where the smaller children, on account of deep snow and bad 
roads, cannot attend school in the winter. In order to accommodate 
both classes, it is necessary to have both a summer and a winter term. 

Should not every district in the State be required by law, to provide 
at least eight months school each year ? If the common good of the 
community — the welfare of the State at large, does not require that there 
should be a school each year in every district, then the law has no right 
to impose the obligation of keeping a school for even three months ; but 
if schools do promote the public good, then it appears to me that the 
law should provide schools to the extent required by the best interests 
of the State, and it should be remembered that the State at large has 
an interest in each district, and that the people of a district have no 
• right to allow the interests of the State, left to their keeping, to be neg- 
lected. 
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The gentleman I refer to is one of the largest tax payers in the dis- 
trict, yet he has no benefit from the school, except the consolation of 
hoping that his neighbors' children maiy be more enlightened than their 
fathers ; while another man, who sends to the winter school, and voted 
against the summer school, has no tax to pay. 

If it is thought that some districts are too poor to support eight 
months' school, then the State should do it, for the State cannot afford to 
allow its children to grow up in ignorance. I think the attention of the 
people should be called to this matter, and the evil corrected by further 
legislation. If it is said that all but new and back districts wiU provide 
more than three months' schooling, I answer there is where district 
schools are most needed, for in such districts there is no other means of 
education. N. W. WORTH. 

Shawano, 1861. 



[The foregoing very sensible letter, from a Town Superintendent, 
touches an important point. Assuming it to be the duty of the State to 
provide for Public Education, it is her duty to do it thoroughly. As the 
law now works, the result is almost entirely abortive in many quarters, 
and in many ways. The remedy for the difficulty complained of above, 
will be found first in the abolition of the present single district system, 
and the adoption of the town-district, under one board of officers, with a 
town instead of a district tax, and the establishment and maintenance of 
good schools in different parts of the town, as they may be needed for 
the common welfare. The schools could then be graded, and should of 
course be supplied with competent teachers. 

But while this would equalize the school-privileges, as far as each 
town is concerned, it would still leave great inequality between the 
schools of old and wealthy towns, and of those which are new and sparsely 
settled. This inequality will increase as the amount received per 
scholar from the State Fund diminishes. A writer on page 364, of the 
Journal, (last Vol.,) touches upon this subject, and asks : '' Would not 
a State Tax, for educational purposes, be a more equitable tax than the 
taxes now levied? " This plan would be strongly opposed by the ordi- 
nary selfishness of human nature, but we fail to see why it is not a logi- 
cal sequence of the axiom that the State should provide for the education 
of her children, as well as the dictate of enlightened humanity. But we 
forgo the discussion of the subject just now, and invite others to take it 
up. The article on the next page, suggests a remedy to a certain extent 
for the difficulty complained of.] 
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GO TO SCHOOL MEETING. 

If those who have children to educate^ and are not able to do so un- 
less they have a good school at home, would consider the power they 
have to vote a tax sufficient to make their school just as good as they 
want, it seems our school meetings would be more fully attended. 

There is hardly a school district or village in the State; in which that 
class is not a majority, . who can never give their children any school 
privileges except such as are found in their own district. This class 
have the right by law, and the power to make their own school such as 
will answer the highest purpose of an education to their children, at a 
cost to themselves comparatively trifling ; for their wealthy neighbors 
must pay most of the tax, and yet thoy stay at home and allow a few 
men of wealth who can give their children the benefit of the High School 
or Academy abroad if need be, to determine the character of the accom- 
modations and the grade tf instruction in the home scl ool. 

It is among this class that are found the noisiest advocate of '' The 
Irrepressible Conflict," and "Squatter Sovereignty," These are the 
men who spend the most time discussing the political cant and nonsense 
of the day ; who are sure every time, to vote for President or Governor 
—matters which, decided either way, would make but very little differ- 
ence to them or their children, — and yet, when the day of school meet- 
ing comes, and they are allowed to exercise the highest privilege our 
laws give to American citizens — ^that of voting the money of the rich to 
edacate the children of the poor — they cannot find time to attend it ! 

Whitewater, Aug. 17, 1860. E. B. G. 



[The foregoing was written, it will be seen, a year ago, but came to 
hand just too late to go into the Journal before the Annual School Meet- 
ing. However, it has kept fresh ; and although men are now discussing 
something more serious than party politics, yet in the prevailing excite- 
ment of the day, and depression in monetary affairs, the exhortation of 
Capt. Gray, (now in the field with his company from Sheboygan,) needs 
still more to be sounded out. Yes, " Go to School Meeting," and provide 
liberally and wisely for the education of your children, and those of your 
neighbors Convince the penurious, who begrudge this tax, and those 
who are so unfortunate as to have no children, that no tax should be 
so cheerfully paid. Would Virginia be now the scene of desolation, if, 
like Massachuseets, she had always maintained public schools ? Nay, 
would she have continued so long burdened with Slavery.] 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 

In you.h we scorn the present, 

But turn with anxious eyes 
To that goodly land, and pleasant, 

Which in the future lies. 
We dream of fields Elysian, 

And skies of cloudless light ; 
And for the blissful vision, 

We strain our aching sight 

In golden mists lies hidden 

That far enchanted shore ; 
Our fancy paints the Eden 

That angels kept of yore. 
Blue heavens are smiling o'er us, 

The green earth round ua lies : 
'Tis nought to that before us 

The yearning spirit cries. 

We pass the mists aJl golden, 

We reach the promised strand ; 
Where are those visions olden 

Of that enchanted land ? 
On deserts wild and dreary 

Our 'wildered eyes are cast ; 
We wake, alas ! but only 

To find life's glory past. C. L. M. 



Thb wise man seeks to acquire knowledge and wealth, as if he were 
not subject to death or sickness ; and fulfills his religious duties, as if he 
were upon the verge of death. 

BjQOwledge produces humility, humility worth, worth wealth. But 
from religion comes happiness. 

Knowledge is the most valuable treasure, for it can not be stolen nor 
consumed. 

As the figures on an earthen vessel can not be easily effaced, so is wis- 
dom impressed upon the young. Author of Eitopadesa. 
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THE NEW TERRITORIES. 



The following article from the newspapers will be useful for reference, 
for teachers and pupils, as containing information which will not for some 
time be found in the Geographies ; and which of course is not in those 
already in use. But a short time will elapse before these new Territories 
will be knocking at the door of Congress, for admission into the Union ; 
and in a few years they will contain a large population of freemen : 

"As bills organizing the Territories of Colorado, Neyada, and Daco- 
tah, passed both Houses of Congress, at the last session, and were 
signed by the President, this increases the number of the territories of 
the United States to seren, including the previously existing ones of 
Washington, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mexico. 

The first of these territories, Colorado, includes parts of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and eastern Utah. Its boundaries run as follows : Beginning 
at a point where the 102d degree of west longitude from Greenwich 
crosses the 37th parallel or north latitude, thence north along said 102d 
parallel to where it intersects the 4l8t degree of north latitude, thence 
west along said line to the 109th degree of west longitude, thence sodth 
along said line to the 37th degree of north latitude, thence east along ihe 
37th degree of north latitude to the place of beginning. The territory 
contains about 100,000 square miles, and at this time a population of 
some 25;000 persons. The Rocky Mountains divide the territory into 
two parts, westward from them flowing a large number of rivers tribu- 
tary to the Colorado, and eastward others equally numerous and large, 
tributary to the Arkansas and South Platte rivers. It includes the 
famous mining region, Pike's Peak, rich in gold and other metals, cut 
off by deserts from the more fertile western states, but destined to be 
the home of advancing civilization, and to give up its treasures at the 
summons of enlightened toil. 

Neva'^a is taken from western Utah and California. Its boundaries 
are as follows : Beginning at the point of intersection of the 42d degree 
of north latitude with the the 39th degree of longitude west from Wash- 
ington ; thence running south on the line of this 116th deg. west long- 
itude, until it intersects the northern boundary of the territory of New 
Mexico ; thence due west to the dividing ridge separating the waters of 
Carson Valley from those, that flow into the Pacific ; thence on this 
dividing ridge northwardly to the 4l8t degree of north latitude ; thence 
due north to the southern boundary line of the State of Oregon ; thence 
due east to the place of beginning. That portion of the territory within 
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the present limits of the state of California is not to be included within 
Nevada until the state of California shall assent to the same by an act 
irrevocable without the consent of the United States. The territory in- 
cludes the lovely Carson Valley, the memory of whose beauty lingers 
with the traveler in his journey through arid plains and over rugged 
mountains, and whose wondrous fertility even under the rudest cultiva- 
tion, shows what may be expected there when intelligent industry has 
free course. Great mineral wealth, especially of silver, in which it is 
richer than than any other part of the world, and unlimited capacity for 
the raising of agricultural products, will combine at an early day to 
transform this region into a rich and populous State. 

In' general terms, Dacotah lies between latitude 42 degrees 30 minutes 
and 49 degrees north, and longitude 96 degrees 30 minutes and 103 
degrees west. It is bounded on the north by British America^ east by 
the States of Minnesota and Iowa south and west by Nebraska. Its 
length from north to south is 450 miles, its average breadth is about two 
hundred miles, and it has area of 70,000 square miles. It was formerly 
a part of the territory of Minnesota, but was detached when that became 
a State. The Indians belonging to the Yankton, Sissiton and Sioux 
tribes are numerous, and live chiefly by the chase. The territory includes 
open, grassy plains, high rolling prairies, a great number of lakes and 
ponds, and very numerous valuable rivers The climate of the south is 
mild ; that of the north severe, though less so than might be expected 
from its high latitude. The land is well timbered, and the valleys are 
highly productive. Coal abounds in some parts, and other minerals add 
wealth to the region. The game is plentiful, and of great value for its 
furs. 

The eager thirst for the precious metals, vtrhich has opened these far 
western regions to the white man, already modified by the discovery that 
the labor necessary to obtain the metal wiU yield more satisfactory re- 
turns when expended in tilling the soil and developing the natural 
resources of the country, will soon exert only its proper influence ; then 
the natural vigor of free labor, assisted by the intelligent fostering care 
of an enlightened government, will soon redeem these noble territories 
from their wilderness, and legitimately extend by so much the real area 
of freedom. 

THIRTY-SIX-THIRTY. 

The reader who is curious to know exactly where this oft-mentioned 
line runs, will get a clear idea of it by taking the map and tracing it as 
follows : It commences at the point on the Atlantic coast, where the 
dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina commences, passing 
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along the line dividing those States^ along the line between Tennessee 
and Kentucky, along the line between the States of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, thence through the territory of the Cherokee nation, through New 
Mexico, striking the eastern boundary of the State of California, a short 
distance south of the middle, striking the Pacific a short distance south 
of Monterey Bay. On the south of that line there are about 300,000 
square miles, including Indian reservations, while on the north there are 
about 1,300,000 square miles. 

The importance of this line lies in the fact that it was the line of the 
old '^ Missouri Compromise," and is still talked about, among compro- 
misers, as the permanent line of division between freedom and slavery. 
Pending events indicate, however, that no such compromise will again 
be made. 



HAVE you HEAVEN? 

Tou have riches, brother mine, 

Earthly wealth untold j 
In your caskets jewels shine, 

In your coffers gold: 
But should sorrow's sable wing 
Over you its shadows fling, 
Mammon could no solace bring, 

Nor buy Heaven, 

Tou have beauty, brother mine, 

Rare and manly grace; 
A fit temple seemoth thine 

For an angel's place : 
But a spirit, clogged by sin, 
Yet immortal, dwells therein, 
Hath she loveliness to win 

Home in Heaven? 

Ton, Oh ! brother mine, have fame- 
Like a storm-swept sea, 
Moveth at your earthly name 
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Proud humaDity: 
But should Death iu state pass by, 
Leaving summons from on high, 
Have you pass-port to the sky ? 

Key to Hpaven ? 

You ot science, brother mine, 

Are a devotee, 
Bowing meekly at her shrine 

Eev'rent human knee ; 
But, with worldly, deafened ear. 
Myriad voices do not hear, 
That in tones as music clear 

Speak of Heaven. 

Still you 're starving, brother mine I 

Not for earthly bread — 
But a soul of birth divine 

Waiteth to be fed I 
Meanest Laz'rus at your gate 
Is not half so desolate, 
Since an heir of vast estate 

Up in Heaven. 

Learn true wisdom, brother mine, 
, With your wordly love, — 

Place the pearl of faiih divine 

In your golden store. 
Then your heritage shall be 
Harp, and crown, and spirit free 
To adore eternally 
God in Heaven. 

HELEN A. EYBRTS. 



TRUE COURAGE. 

A company of boys in street, Boston, one day, after school, 

-were engaged in snow balling. William had made a good hard snow-ball, 
•In throwing it he " put in too much powder,'* as the boys say — he threw 
it too hard — and it went farther than he intended, right through a parlor 
window. All the boys shouted. There you will catch it now. Run, 
Bill, run 1 They then took to th.ir heels. But the brave William 
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Biraightened np and said, '' I shall not run." He then started directly 
for the hoase where the window had been broken. He rang at the door, 
acknowledged what he had done, and expressed his regret. He then gaye 
his name, and the name of his father, and his father's place of business, 
and said the injarj should be repaired. Was not that noble ? That 
was true courage. It is cowardice that would lead a boj, when he has 
done an injury like that, to sneak away and run to conceal it. Giye us 
Winiam, whenever any real bravery is called for, rather than all those 
boys who cried out, ''run, Bill, runl' ' He will face the danger, while they 
will SDeak. — Wellspring. 



MAKE YOUR HOMES BEAUTIFUL. 

The man who is devoid of local pride, has very little pleasure in this 
world. The man who does not make an effort to adorn his home, and 
thus assist in making the whole city attractive, is not a good citizen. — 
The providing of the common necessaries of life, does not comprise the 
care of a family ; food and raiment, shelter from the heat and protection 
from the cold, are not really the essentials of happinesss. All these it is 
the duty of every man to provide. When he fails to do so, there is a law 
to compel him — ^and when he is not able to gather these comforts for his 
family, there is a charity made sacred and incumbent by nature as well 
as necessity, that is always prompt to bestow these on the needy. But 
it is the beautiful that makes home really happy, the little acts that 
please the eye. A twig cultivated to bear a single bud, often delights 
the eye and overflows the soul with more pleasure, than a glutton's dish 
or a vain fool's attire. It is the beautiful that elevates man. What a 
world this would be, were it not for the beautiful ? There would be no 
love to cheer and chasten, no devotion to inspire confidence, no hope to 
establish faith in one another. Without the beautiful, the world would 
be, if not a wild chaos, a reality too stem for man to endure. It is the 
beautiful that dissipates this sternness. A home made beautiful by con- 
tentment, is of itself adorned and made more attractive than those where 
liveried hands raise the latch, and conduct you through halls of gilded 
brightness to chambers of satin and damask. Those are not beautiful 
homes to our conception of the beautiful, unless love lights the flame on 
the altar, and peace imparts its sweet incense to all within. Added to 
this, the hands must contribute their share towards creating and multi- 
plying the beautiful in this world. And this is easily accomplished. It 
oosts nothing but time, involves only a little patience, and the beautiful 
springs around us like the magic creations of a fairy dream. — Exchange » 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE DICTIONARY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

• PRIZE ESSAY, — BY G. D. HUNT. 

No science is more practical than that of language ; and no knowledge 
comes into more immediate practice than that which pertains to the cor- 
rect usage of language. He who, in every instance, speaks and writes 
the language of his country with propriety elegance, force and perspicu- 
ity, has one of the noblest and most precious accomplishments. Gram- 
mar is defined as "the ecience of language,'' and the idea is inculcated 
that it teaches how to use language correctly. This is true, but it alone 
does not perform all the work. It teaches the principles of language, 
and the agreement and government of words, and the right construction 
of sentences ; but it does not teach the meaning and power of words. — 
A sentence may be strictly grammatical, and at the same time the words 
composing it may be far from appropriate to convey the ideas intended. 
The true signification of words, and the best words to express ideas, 
must be learned from the Dictionary. 

There are persons who can turn out passable articles of workmanship 
with no other tools than a jacknife, a file and a hammer ; but the true 
mechanic wants a complete kit before him when he attempts to produce 
an article worthy of his name. Like the former class, are many of 
those who have not given themselves to the study of words. Those who 
know the most words and their meaning and power, are like the work- 
man who has the largest and best stock of tools. Words are the tools 
of speakers and writers. But these persons are often like artists, who 
are in want of implements, or can not readily lay their hands on what 
they have. Such persons only need more familiarity with the Dictionary. 

The Dictionary is in fact a universal text-book; and everybody who 
would properly use his own language should possess one, and often refer to 
it. Knowledge of the mathematics, natural and moral sciences, is impor- 
tant. But such knowledge is vastly enhanced by a thorough knowledge 
of words— such as may be acquired from the Dictionary. And without 
this it is much diminished. Let two speakers or writers be compared ; 
one of whom shall have extensively studied the rules of Grammar and 
Rhetoric, and neglected the study of words, while the other shall have 
given more attention to words alone ; then see what a contrast they will 
present. No department of study need be disparaged to magnify the 
importance of the Dictionary. Give each its due, and this will be seen 
in its true light. 
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The Dictionary is an important thing in a school-room. A teacher's 
desk without one is like a pulpit without a Bible ; and a Bible in the 
pew is like a Dictionary on the pupil's desk. Teacher and pupil both 
need it. It aids the former in making demonstrations! and the latter in 
learning his lessons. '' The teacher cannot know too much." He should 
be always a learner ; and his learning should not be confined to the text 
books. He should be always in a state of vigilance to gather new mat- 
ter for the instruction of his charge. He should see that each one 
clearly understands every word of his lesson. As the pupil pores over 
his text book, or listens to his instructori new words will often n^^eet 
him, the true definition, pronunciation and etymology of which, he 
ought to learn forthwith. What is then learned about them will be best 
remembered. Every person who would fully comprehend the meaning 
of an author must study the words used. Pupils in reading must under- 
stand what they attempt to read. No one can properly read what he 
does not fully comprehend. Through want of this many ridiculous 
blunders occur. Correct spelling and accentuation must also be learned. 
Let each pupil therefore have on his desk an "Academic** Dictionary, 
let the school room have an "Unabridged" for general reference, and 
these wants will be happily supplied. 

We have many young persons, who have the reputation of being very 
good scholars ; and they have attained this by attending high schools 
and studying the higher branches; yet they are at the same time lament- 
ably deficient in correct spelling. More of such are found in cities than 
in the country and in small villages. And why is it so ? In the latter 
places more attention is given to this branch. Sometimes it is at the 
old fashioned spelling-school, and quite universal is the emulation to be at 
the head of the class. City pupils are too anxious to be engaged in 
higher studies ; and too often they are like the architect, who neglects 
to lay a sure foundation before he builds the superstructure. The Dic- 
tionary may be considered as the foundation of all book knowledge. — 
From it is learned correct spelling, accent, pronunciation, derivation, 
and signification. Rules for spelling are given in spelling books and 
grammars, but there are none of these that have not more or less ex- 
ceptions. The orthography of many words is arbitrary ; and it can be 
learned only by consulting an authority, and remembered only by practice. 
So it is also with the pronunciation of quite as many. 

The time has been when learning definitions, from either the spelling 
book or a small Dictionary, was considered as an important school exer- 
cise. And much apology may be afforded for it, even now. Indeed the 
study of words ought never to go into dis^ise. Now the inquiry is made: 
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What are the best methods of using the Dictionary in the school-room ? 
To this there can be no better answer than that it should be kept as a 
book of general reference, and should be accessible to pupil and teacher 
at all times. The former should be exhorted to turn to it frequently. — 
Pupils should often be questioned on their studies and the important 
words of their lessons. And they should not bo suffered to pass oyer 
them without fully knowing their meaning and import. Frequent and 
timely questioning will incite investigation ; and this will develop new 
and important ideas in their minds ; and this process will ht an invalu- 
able mental discipline; and render them more thorough scholars* 

Provincialisms and various improprieties of speech are daily heard ; 
and whence come they ? They] come from ignorance of the words 
proper to be used. And if some of our speakers and writers are guilty of 
reckless habits in regard to what they actually know about words, they 
are sinning against knowledgCi and are therefore the less excusable. If 
the study of words were more general; we should better understand each 
others communications. Misunderstandings often occur from ignorance 
of words; and the different significations attached to them in different 
localities. Uniformity is very necessary; and it might be secured by 
having one general standard. And the study of this ought to constitute 
a part of every person^s education. When the mind is impressible; last- 
ing habits and manners are formed; and that is the best time to acquire 
the correct use of language. 

The grammarian is sometimes at a loss to determine the part of speech 
of a word. And the same word is used in different senseS; in many in- 
stances. Here the Dictionary is just what is needed. There are also 
many different words that are regarded as synonymous; even by those 
who are reputed good schdars, when in fact these words have a shade of 
difference in meaning and import; or they are more appropriate on cer- 
tain occasions • than on others. Attention to them and a correct under- 
standing of their use is necessary for a good style of language. And a 
good style in speaking and writing cannot be too highly appreciated. It 
is in fact a kind of patriotism. Hc; who loves his country; must also 
love its institutions; and its language is not the least of these. 

Had the Dictionary been in general use in the schools of our country 
from the time of its independence to this timC; how much better our 
language would now be spoken than it is I How much more of uniform- 
ity too there would be I A Dictionary which is the accredited standard 
of a language is in fact its best book. And no person should be without 
one, unless it be impossible to procure it. 

This book is not only the most important of those used in school; but 
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it should also be in every dwellings and wherever any books are read 
and studied. The pupil, who is taught its use and importance^ has 
made the most important step in the pursuit of knowledge ; and if he 
continue his devotion to it> he is in the way of becoming a thorough 
linguist; and a finished scholar. He who does not attend to this book, 
will be a smatterer in all that he learns. And the teacher, who does 
not urge upon his pupils the necessity of frequent reference to it, is guilty 
of a gross delinquency of duty. 



Many commnnications are received at this office, relative to the liability 
of a disbursing officer in the present distracted state of our currency. 

The matter must be settled between the parties. There is nothing in 
the School Law that can throw any light upon the subject. It is a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide, and as yet I know of no decision upon the 
point at present raised. 

The funds paid out of the treasury are just such as have been paid by 
the people into the treasury, i. e. current funds at the time of payment. 
The right of the people to demand specie, and the liability of a disburs- 
ing officer, involve questions which the law gives me no authority to 
decide. 



Matters pertaining to the County Soperint^Ddenoy, which is to go into 
effect next January, will be quite fully discussed in the next number of 
the Journal. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt Pub. Inst. 



Physicians rarely take their own medicine. 

One hour's sleep before midnight, is worth two after. 

If it were not for the stomach, the back might wear gold. 

A man would not be alone, even in Paradise. 

A man's best fortune or his wor&t, is his wife. 
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We trust that the friends who have hitherto so kindly favored the 
Mathematical Department with contributions will not be at all dismayed 
by the request in the Editorial Miscellany of last month, for such a mod- 
ification of the Department as shall make the discussions of more general 
interest. The problems and solutions in the higher mathematics have 
been it seems to us very creditable to all concerned, and very valuable to 
those who could understand them; but it should be borne in mind that 
the Journal is especially the organ of the common schools, and that it, 
like all other implements and instruments, should be adapted in every 
part as nearly as possible to the service for which it is designed. We 
expressed the same opinion some time ago, and our editorial experience 
since has served but to confirm us in it. The simplest problems are those 
which have been read and studied, and — if any body sees a joke here we 
beg his pardon — solved by the greatest number. 

As a step in the new direction we ask for publication in future num- 
bers, an analysis of Arithmetic, one of Algebra and one of Geometry. 

A word more — we hope our correspondents will excuse the errors in 
proof-reading, which have occurred in the later numbers. We have been 
on duty away from the " sanctum " at the time for proof-reading, and 
some of the solutions are not quite so free from typographical errors as 
we could wish. 

Mr. Editor. — In the June number of the Journal^ I notice that you 
fully agree with Mr. Campbell's opinion, in his discussion of problem 
number 20, which is that the problem is absurd. 

I sent you a solution of said problem which it seems you did not see 
fit to publish, and I now wish to ask the propriety of mis-stating a 
problem, and then pronouncing it absurd. Mr. Campbell states in his 
discussion that A paid $1,75 per acre for his share of the land. The 
problem as originally stated in the April number, contains no such state- 
ment. It reads thus : "A part of it was worth only $1,75 per acre ; 
the other part therefore stood them in $2,25 per acre. A agrees to take 
the. part at $1,75 per acre; B of course paid $2,25 per acre for his 
share." But on the other hand the problem does state, that B paid 
$2,25 per acre for his share. $200-4- $2,25 --88f acres for B'a share and 
the whole number of acres bought, 200 — 88f =111J acres as A's share. 
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It is not necessary to know how much or what part of the whole was 
worth only {1,75. But it may be found. In the first place they paid 
equally, and if the land had been of same quality, they would have 100 
acres each. 100 acres at $1,75 per acre is $175,00, and 100 acres at 
$2,25 is $225 ; now B has $25 more, and A $25 less than his share ; 
therefore A must take $25 worth of JB^h which is worth $2,25 per acre, 
$25-5-2,25= 11^ acres. Therefore A received 100 acres at $1,75 per 
acre and 11^ of that ^ar^ which stood them in $2,25 ^er acre, 

Vienna, Walworth Co., Wis., June, 1861. G. W. HEATH. 

•* 

Note, — ^We have received several solutions of Problem 20, sim ilar in 
method, and the same in result as the above. To one of these a very 
concise one from J C. L. of Beaver Dam, we attached a note expressing 
the opinion criticised above, but afterwards published Mr. Campbell's 
discassion because it was shorter. That opinion is not yet changed.— 
The idea conveyed in the first sentence of the problem quoted by our 
correspondent is that if " a part," that is any part, is worth $1,75 an 
acre, then the other part must " therefore " be worth $2,25 an acre, the 
average piece being $4 an acre. This is true only when the parts are 
halves, and the language of this sentence therefore states an absurdity. 
The same absurdity may plainly be inferred from the rest of the prob- 
lem. We do not doubt that the language admits of a different construc- 
tion in the last instance, and presume Mr. Campbell does not, but in 
that case the problem is a puzzle in language rather than a problem in 
mathematics. 

Solution of Problem 18. — From the luminary to the centre of the 
globe 12 feet; radius of globe 3 feet; Vl2'-3^= V 135 = distance 

from luminary to commencement of shade on globe. Vl35 : 3 :: 32 : 

96 / 96 \ 

yjo5=radius of shade at bottom. I yjocl^x 4 x .7854=214.46 feet, 

Ans. S. LITTLEFIELD. 

Problem 28. — Two ships start from the same point, one sails north at 
the rate oi 7 miles per hour, the other east at the rate of 10 miles per 
hour. After sailing five hours, the ship that sails east takes a tack so as 
to come up with the other ship without altering her course; how far does 
each sail, the earth being considered a plane ? 

N. B. The exact answer to this problem may be obtained if solved 
arithmetically — let the hourly progress of the vessels be any whole num- 
ber whatever. 

Plover, Wis. E. H. J. 
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^ SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 

As promised last month; we give this month the first of a series of 
articles and illustrations in reference to School-House Architecture. We 
do not propose to spend much time upon the theory of the subject, but 
shall aim at practical utility. In selecting the site of a school-house care 
and judgment should be used. Let it not be some odd and useless cor- 
ner or waste place, having nothing to recommend it but sterility and 
desolateness ; nor yet a spot chosen simply with reference to its being 
in the centre of the district. It is of ..less importance that the childr^ 
walk a few rods more or less daily than that the place where they spend 
so many impressible hours be cheerful and wholesome. A bleak ex- 
posed situation is to be avoided, as well as a low marshy one. Let it be 
dry, a little elevated, airy, commanding a pleasant, and if possible, an 
extensive prospect ; not in the vicinity of any considerable stream or 
any sheet of water ; remote from mills, &o., and in short all sources of 
danger or disturbance, — and by no means therefore, as is commonly seen, 
close upon the highway. An acre of ground is none too much, which 
should be fenced, improved, and adorned. Natural trees may often be 
preserved, and the forests and groves supply a variety for transplanta- 
tion. On the subject of the embellishment of school-house grounds, we 
may refer to the Essay of Mrs. Hoyt, published in the October number 
of last year, and followed by practical Ijiints in the November number. 
To this subject we shall recur again. 

The material of a school-house will naturally be determined by local 
circumstances. Considering the bad location, and poor cramped con- 
struction of many already built, it is fortunate that they are cheap and 
perishable. Wooden buildings will still be preferred, where lumber is 
cheap, though when a good plan is selected, and a house is to be built 
for permanence, stone or brick is better. We give the elevation and 
ground plan of a neat frame building, covered perpendicularly, and bat- 
tened. The design is from Barnard's School Architecture. It would 
look well under our Wisconsin oaks. Any carpenter of taste and judg- 
ment, will gather the design from the engraving, without minute specifi- 
cations, which are not given. The size of the building, however, may 
be put down as 26 feet by 34, and 16 feet in the clear, except at the 
sides, the steep pitch of the roof bringing the plates down to within 12 
feet of the sills, or thereabouts. A school room should be high. 

The ground plan appended, if congruous with the elevation, implies an 
entrance in the centre, and the comer rooms may be used as closets — one 
for the girls, the other for library, apparatus, &c.; — the boys hanging 
hats, etc., In the entry. The porch makes the building more picturesque . 
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If a recitation room is needed, that may be had by enlarging one of the 
comer rooms, and diminishing the length of the entry one or two feet.— 
Or there may be two entrances, with library and recitation room between 
them. If a larger school room is needed, this may be obtained by length- 
ening the bailding eight feet. 




D 
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WANT OP UNITY IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Unlike that of Iowa, which appears to have been tolerably well digest- 
ed as a whole, our plan of Public Instruction is a collection of patch- 
work. It exhibits no evidence of any unity of purpose, or of any at- 
tempt to comprehend it in any well considered system. 

For instance, we have a body called the Board of Regents of the 
University. The notion appears to have been borrowed from New York; 
where, however, they have the Regents only, and not the University, 
never having found occasion for it. But Wisconsin goes ahead of New 
York ; she has her University — in name — with a magnificent land 
endowment, but burdened with debt, caused by the erection of buildings 
and other expenditures, ten years in advance of the wants of the State. 
The I^egents meet, at considerable expense, and report, not through the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, but independently. 

Then we have the Board of Regents of Normal Schools ; but strange 
to say, only the Regents and not the schools. This is like sending a 
little boy to his first school, with a Latin Dictionary instead of a primer. 
We needed Normal Schools at the outset, to train up competent teachers 
for the Primary Schools. Had this course been taken, and followed up 
with enlightened measures, we should have had a basis for our Higher 
Schools, — now showing themselves, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to stand upon a sandy foundation, and to have had a forced 
rather than a natural growth. With a proper foundation, the University, 
would in due time have appeared, as the culmination of the system, 
and would have exhibited strength instead of weakness. It should be 
remarked here, that the Normal Regents also meet at large and unneces- 
sary expense, and report independently. The State Superintendent is 
merely a sort of complimentary member of these two Boards, but takes 
no official cognizance of the doings of either. This Normal Regency 
was got up, in fact, not to establish Normal Schools, but to be used as a 
spoon for dipping out the Normal Fund, into vessels that ought never to 
have received it. 

Then we have Academies, Seminaries and Colleges, which, although 
chartered by the State, and in a sense public institutions, report to 
nobody, and are under no public supervision. And our more important 
public schools, in the larger towns, instead of having a uniform organi- 
zatiion, under a general provision of the school law adapted^ to their 
wants, and forming an integral part of the general system, are allowed 
to have each their own organization, and by the new law, creating County 
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SaperintendentS; are also exempted from the supervision of these officers 
if they wish, except to report to them. This exemption, if chosen, will 
still further separate this class of schools from the general system. 

The result of all this incoherency, is not only a want of unity and sys- 
tem, hut of inefficiency, obscurity and unnecessary expense. Our schools 
are not what they should be, and the state of education is far less 
advanced than it might be, not only because we have put the cart before 
the horse, in the matter of the University and the Normal Schools, but 
because the whole matter is disjointed. No one can obtain, because there 
is no source from which to obtain, a general and connected view of the 
educational machinery of the State. There is a corresponding want of 
united educational interest, and educational zeal. 

A remedy may be found lor these defects, by abolishing the two exist- 
ing Boards of Regents, and creating one, less numerous board, to be 
called the Board of Education, who shall be a council of advice to the 
State Superintendent, and of whom he shall be the Secretary and chief 
executive officer ; next, by requiring the Chancellor of the University, 
the Principals of Normal Schools, (which cannot be founded too soon,) 
and of all other Educational Institutions, created or chartered by the 
State, including those of a benevolent or reformatory character, to report 
to the Board of Education, and that Board, by its Secretary, the State 
Superintendent, to report to the Legislature, in one systematic and com- 
pact document, with the proper statistics. Except such statistics and 
facts as might require to be annually reported, the more elaborate report 
might be biennial, as in Illinois. 

It may be thought that this would devolve too much duty and respon- 
sibility upon the ,Head of the Educational interests of the State ; but 
this is the object of a head, and of a chief supervisory officer, and though 
it would require a man, not only of educational experience, but of enlarged 
views and executive ability, such no doubt as some State Superintendents, 
in times past, have not exhibited, yet we suppose competent men will 
always be found, as they are needed ; and it is but just to remark, that 
under the present disjointed and incoherent plan, no such educational 
officer has a proper opportunity to exhibit his ability, or the comprehen- 
siveness of his views. It should be added also, that the office of County 
Superintendent, if properly filled, will relieve the State Superintendent 
of much labor, and leave him more truly the executive head and centre of 
the system. We would have the County Superintendents, as the repre- 
sentatives of the State Superintendent, and the local supervisors of edu- 
cational affairs, required to visit all schools within their jurisdiotions. 
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Pbeobding Articlbs.— As that portion of the Jawmal usually occupied by 
the Superintendent's Department is mostly vacant this month, we fill it with 
some remarks upon School Architecture, and upon the Want of Unity in our 
Educational System. 

THE COUNTY SUPBRINTBNDBNCT. 

From such indications as we can gather, this new office is likely to meet with 
favor. We hear of movements in various directions, towards the designation of 
candidates, and some of them judicious ones. In other instances, we hear of 
candidates designating themselves — a western but not a very modest proceeding. 
The probabilities are that such candidates would most appropriately be elected to 
remain as they are. 

The following expressions are among those which we have heard or seen, in- 
dicating that the office will be received with favor, and that it would have given 
quite as good satisfaction, if the officer were to be designated in some other way. 

Says the Wisconsin Farmer : 
£«* County SuPEEiNTiaroENT op Schools. — ^The attention of all friends of public 
education is called to the new law. The old system of tcwn superintendents 
hfcs always been open to very serious objections on the ground of too frequent 
unfitness on the part of mcumbents to thoroughly examine and correctly judge 
of the qualifications of applicants for the important post of teacher, and it is be- 
lieved that the new system of having county superintendents — whose duty it 
shall be to supervise the educational interests of the several counties, and who 
shall be paid a reasonable compensation for such services — will be a veiy 
great improvement. 

We are sorry, however, that these county superintendents are not made ap- 
pointive by the State Supenntendent, as their election by the people, at the time 
of electing other county officers, will almost surely drag this purely educational 
office into the miserable cesspool of party politics. 

It is the duty of the people to see that this calamity be avoided, as far as pos* 
Bible. There is nothing so important to every community as that the children 
be furnished with the best means of education, and every parent should consider 
himself, in all matters thereto pertaining, under the most sacred obligations to 
his ofifspring, his country and his God." 

An intelligent teacher writes as follows : 

** It would be a great advantage to this county, in an educational point of view 
if our county superintendent could be appointed by the State Superintendent, 
instead of being elected by the people — such is the expressed opinion of those 
who are most interested in the prosperity of our common schools." 
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However, deference was thought to be due to the sovereign people we supposei 
and the foresight of the danger of a bad selection, in consequence of political 
manoeuvering afid influences, will tend to diminish it. If the election of the 
officer, on the county ticket is found to work badly, as many fear, the plan can 
be changed. The Town Superintendents, if continued, should elect. 

GRADUATES, DIPLOMAS, ETC. 

This is the season when we frequently meet with the above terms, in notices 
of the closing year of our Academies and High Schools. Some years since we 
noticed the inception of the custom at the South, where if a school was set up to 
teach young Misses reading, spelling, painting, and the piano, it was ambitiously 
styled a *' Female College." It may be said that any school is a collection of 
pupils, and so a " college ;" that any pupil who has finished a certain prescribed 
course of study, has taken a step onward, has advanced a grade, and so is a 
" graduate," and that a certificate of the fact, duly doubled or folded, is a 
'* diploma," &c.; still these terms have a recognized technical meaning, and it 
seems to us a little like ** playing college," for subordinate schools to put on the 
airs of a college. Webster, whose Dictionary, swollen as it is, has not yet re- 
ceived this new form of inflation, says a Graduate is ** one who has received a 
degree in a College or University, or Irom a professional incorporated society." 

But says one, ** this application of the terms in question to lower schools, does 
no harm, and deceives no one, while it gratifies the pupils." The last part is true 
perhaps, but not the former part. The persistent misuse of language is never 
unattended by harm ; degrees are cheap enough already, without having mere 
verbal graduates; the tendency to rest satisfied with limited and superficial 
scholarship is already sufficiently great What kind of terms or ceremonies 
could most appropriately be used to indicate that a young person had passed 
through a certain course of study at school, we will not just now undertake to 
say; but it would be more becoming simply to give a certificate of the pupil's 
having passed a creditable examination, when such is the fact, and there let the 
matter rest. This criticism may seem ungracious, but the question is — is it just? 

The SPELLiNa Last Month.— But few competitors appeared to expose the 
orthographical faults of the July number ; conqueror, p. 2, phonotypy, 4, 6, and 
6, Institute, 16, embarrassments, 23, fulfill, 24, occasionally, 25, enterprise and 
Swedish, 28, meteorology, 33, stitch, p. 5 of advertisements, and Piano Fortes, 
p. 6, are pointed out by Messrs. Waters and Loomis. Wrong words appear in 
place of became, p. 2, for, 20, than, 23, adopted, 29, and weeks', 30.' We say 
wrong words, for the convenience of the rule, because, although some of these 
cases as well as some in the June number, are undoubtedly those of miS'Spelling 
merely, in other instances it is difficult to tell whether the word was mis-spelled 
or mis-apprehended. To call it a grammatical instead of an orthographical error, 
does not lessen the number of errors. Guppey (p. 27,) is the correct spellmg of 
that gentlen^an's name, we learn ; but Shakspeare instead of Shakspear, and 
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Trempealeau instead of Trenipeleau, we believe to be right, although one critic 
objects to them. Mazomanie and Sheboygan, p. 16, andRobbins and PlattevDle 
on 2d page of the cover were mia-spelled in a small portion of the edition, but 
afterwards corrected. Next month we will give the most important of the 
words mis-spelled up to this time, arranged as a spelling lesson. The prize is 
due this month to Mr. L. 0. Waters, of Portage. 

, New Offer. — As proposed we will send the book, " Hints to Teachers," to 
the critic who exposes the largest number of grammatical errors in this number. 
A good reason, and sufl&cient and undisputed or the most approved authority, 
must be given for the corrections. It would be well for each critic to give his 
criticism in such a form as to render it useful for publication entire — but it must 
not be too long, Jt is difl&cult to enumerate all the different kinds of errors that 
may be corrected ; but everythiog that violates a correct ^nd justifiable use of 
language may be included, except errors in orthography and punctuation. These 
are to be attended to separately. The Journal is still open to criticism upon its 
spelling ; but this number must have got within safe limits, we think. 

The Prize Essay. — The Prize Dictionary was awarded to the writer of the 
Essay published in this number. The Committee felt some embarrassment from 
the want of any creditable degree of competition. Only two Essays were sent 
in. It is possible that those who are supplied with the " Great Unabridged," 
felt no motive to contend for the prize ; and that those who are unsupplied, 
feared they might not be able to command a sufl&cient array of words to express 
their ideas. 

Poetry. — Miss Everts after a long silence, contributes a piece which has a 
value beyond its poetic merit. We hope for future favors of like character. 

The lines *' Past and Future," had been in hand so long— but accidently out of 
sight — that we had forgotten, if we knew, from whom they came, and whether 
they were contributed as original or selected. 

Ozaukee County — A Geographical Error. — Mr. Loomis reminds us that 
the Institute first noticed on p. 15, of the July number, was not held at 
** Ozaukee^ Washirigton Go.,^^ but at Port Washington, Ozaukee Co. Now verily, 
the Editor can think of no apology for allowing this blunder to go forth uncor- 
rected, unless it be to say that there is a sort of inaccessibility and consequent 
geographicnl indefiniteness about that region ; and the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent tftat a second Institute be held thereabouts, to dear up the uncertainty, 
is an excellent one. The U. S. Post Office list is wrong, friend L. in locating 
Weyauwega in Winnebago Co., instead of Waupacca. 

Our correspondent adds, " Educational matters are receiving more attention 
than formerly in this county. Our County Teachers' Association held its first 
session on the 24th and 25th days of May. Much interest was manifested among 
the teachers present." 
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State Univiibsity. — As remarked last month, there were nine graduates this 
year, six in the classical, and three in the scientific course. We did not hear 
the efforts of the young men, but heard some of them well spoken of. In such 
of the examinations of the proceeding week as we were able to attend, we 
noticed some improvements. The Regents propose, we understand, to devote a 
portion of the University Fund to the extinguishment of debt, the income being 
insufficient to do this, and at the same time keep the Institution in operation. — 
Prof. Sterling continues the acting Chancellor. 

Beloit College.— The Annual Commencement occurred on Wednesday, July 
10th, The graduating class consisted of but four young men. The exercises 
lacked the spirit and originality usually displayed at this Institution. The Mas- 
ter's Oration was a fine effort. 

The address before the Literary Societies by Bev. Mr. Patton, of Chicago, 
upon the subject of " Cant," was net as well received as was the Commence- 
ment Address by Kev. Mr. Helmer, of Milwaukee. This latter gentleman took 
for his subject, " The Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter," and by use of happy 
illustrations made many choice hits. 

The Alumni Address by H. M. Page, A. M. of the class of 1854, was very 
well written, and though somewhat long for such an occasion, did by no means 
exhaust his subject *' Patience," on the part of his hearers. 

The College is prosperous, and on the whole, has never had a better class of 
students than are now found in its classes. The Freshman class, just entered, 
numbers nearly 20. 

The Public Schools, we learn, have just closed a prosperous term. Mr. Tewks- 
bury the Principal ot the School upon the east side has resigned. By the way 
why do we hear of an East side and a West side at Beloit ? Is the city large 
enough to maintain two efficient High Schools ? 

The exercises at Eockford Female Seminary, upon the day succeeding the 
Beloit Commencement, were unusually interesting. President Chapin delivered 
the Annual Address. — Com. 

Racine College. — This Institution furnishes no graduates this year; nine 
young men however enter the Senior class of the coming college year. This 
College, under its present administration, looks more particularly to the work of 
fitting young men to enter upon the study of Theology preparatory to a ministry 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and for this, particular facilities are afforded. 
An intelligent observer informs us that under the present Rector of the College, 
the Rev. James De Koven, a creditable degree of diligence in study, and 
efficiency in discipline, are maintained. 

Racine High School has just closed another year, graduating upon Wed- 
nesday, July iTth, a class of 12 — 6 young ladies and 6 gentlemen. The exer- 
cises were all good and creditable to both teachers and pupils. With that day 
the labors of Mr. Mc Mynn in connection with the school ceased. 
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Mr. Mc Mynn has so long been oonnected with the Racine Schools, and his 
peculiar power has been so fully and so suobessfullj developed there, that it will 
be as difficult for the people of the State to dissociate his name from Eacine, as 
it wHl be for the people of Racine to find a successor who shall fill his place.— 
We trust that Mr. Mo Mynn may be still retained in the State. 

Milton Academy.— The closing exercises of the year, (July 1,) appear to 
have been very pleasant. Eighteen Orations and Essays, irom the " Gradu- 
ates," a speech from Qoy, Randall, a drill by the Cadet Class, a sociable, and the 
address by Pro£ Couover, were among the things enjoyed. This Academy is 
we believe in a flourishing condition. 

Platteville Academy. — During the year closing last month, 1*72 students 
have been in attendance. Four pupUs received the * Diploma.' Hod. J. L 
Fickard, former principal, and Hon. A. J. Craig, addressed the students. At 
the closing, there was a pleasant reunion of o7d pupils. This Institution, we 

hear, under Mr. Guernsey, is doing well. 

I 

Bababoo Female Seminary. — The catalogue exhibits 69 pupils hi the dif- 
ferent departments, and 22 in the Primary School. Miss Mortimer, the Principal, 
has a good reputation as a Teacher. We shall try to make an extract hereafter 
from the circular, on the subject of Female Education. 

PoKTAGE.— We see by the Begister that the Summer Term closed with an old 
fiishioned " Exhibition," which seems to have passed off with much edat. 

Elehobn. — The schools are too crowded to secure the greatest efficiency. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Principal, works faithfully and successfully. A Primary sdiool 
in a private house demands special mention. 

Delevan still retains the services of Mr. A. J. Cheney, an active and success- 
ful teacher. 
Rev. Mr. Nicholson is about to open a Private School at this place. 

Dabien has shown commendable interest in increasing the salary of a worthy 
teacher, Mr. Knapp, for the ensuing year. 

BuBMNGTON. — ^Tho placc vacated by Mr. S. T. Lockwood, last fall, is filled by 
a Mr. Benedict. The school appears well The young ladies of the school have 
by their own efforts purchased a fine Melodeon for the school, and their mnging 
is excellent. All departments of the school are in good hands. 

ROCHESTEB. — The people have erected a good house, (which is not entirely 
finished, ) and have placed m it a very efficient female teacher. Both the schools 
in the viUage are well managed, especially the one taught by Mrs. Hill. 

Watebtobd has one very good school, and one presided over by a person too 
young and inexperienced to havo control of so maay little ones. 
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The Association meets while we are going through the press with this 
number, so that we can give none of the proceedings. Everj thing promises a 
good meeting for those who attend. 

Minnesota. — A freshly written article, by an intelhgent observer, on the 
Minnesota Normal School, will be found in this number. The perusal of it will 
interest the readers of the Journal, we hope, as showing what our ^oung sister 
State is doing, and what we ought to do. 

OcoNOMOWoo Young Ladies' Seminaet. — The Annual Examination came 
oflf July 17, "and resulted favorably," says the Free Press^ " to both teachers 
and pupils. The exercises were followed by an address from Rev. Mr. Ingraham, 
of Milwaukee. This Institution is an excellent and popular one, both by its 
character and location." 

Peof. Fallows is about to leave the Gralesville University. Says the Trempe- 
aleau R^presentativej " It will be a great misfortune to the institution. Prof. 
Fallows is a ripe scholar, a sincere christian, and an agreeable companion, and 
his absence will be deeply regretted by all who know him." 

Atlantic Monthly for July contains the following articles : Trees in As- 
semblages, Miss Lucinda, A Soldier's Ancestry, Fibrilia, Nat Turner's Insurrec- 
tion, Concerning Veal, Beminisences of Stephen A. Douglas, Our River, Agnes 
of Sorento, Mail Clad Steamers, Parting Hymn, "Where will the Rebellion Leave 
Us, Theodore "Winthrop, Dirge, Reviews, Ac, — a tempting literary dish, with a 
number of articles *' for the times." 

PRIZES FOR ESSAYS— TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

In addition to former offers, we propose to give ; 

1. For the Best Essay on Teaching Children to Read, — ^Willson's New Readers, 
Nos. I, II, and III, witn the Primer. 

2. For the Best Essay on Reading as an Art, and a School Exercise, Will, 
son's New Readers, Nos. lY, and Y. 

3. For the Best Essay on Primary Instruction, at Home and at School, Pa- 
pers for Teachers, First Series. 

4. For the Best Essay on Object Teaching, its Uses and Methods, Barnard's 
Object Teaching, being the Second Series of Papers for Teachers. 

5. For the Best Essay on School Organization and Discipline, Barnard's Or- 
ganization and Instruction of Common Schools in Germany, being the Third 
Series of Papers for Teachers. 

6. For the Best Essay on Moral and Rehgious Instruction and Influence in 
School, Barnard's Educational Aphorisms, being the Fourth Series of Papers for 
Teachers.' 

The Essays on the first two subjects named, must be sent in by the 15th of 
September next ; on the Second Two, by the 16th of October ; on the Last T\i90, 
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by the 15th of November. The offer is to those only who are subscribers to 
the Wisconsin Journal of Fducationj and who have paid their subscription for 
Vol. VI, at the time of sending in the Essays. A competent committee wiU 
decide on the merits of the Essays. 

PAPERS FOR TEACHERS. 

Sets of these valuable re-publications, in five volumes, from Dr. Barnard's 
Journal of Education, have been purchased by the Normal Regents for the bene- 
fit of the Normal Classes in those Institutions which have participated in the 
Normal Fund. 'Application should be made to the Agent of the Board, Mr. C. 
H. Allen. The fifth volume is not yet issued. 

A New Book.— We have received "Object Lessbns, for Teachers and Pa- 
rents ; " by N. A. Calkins, and have so favorable an impression of it, from a 
brief examinntion, that we think it would have a good sale, if thoroughly ad- 
vertised by the Publishers. It seems to be just what many are looking for. 

SITUATION WANTED. 

A young man of several years experience in teaching in the Eastern States, 
and also in this State, would like a situation as Principal of a Grammar, Union, 
or High School. Can give recommendations from the best teachers in the State. 
Address, stating terms, &c., J. G. THOMPSON, 

Oak Creek, Wis. 

SCHOOL ITTRNITURE. 

Messrs, Church and Hawley, of this city, (see last page of cover,) advertise 
their readiness to furnish School-House Furniture. Some of their manufacture 
that we saw at Prairie da Chien, certainly looks very well, and they say, " Pat- 
ronize Home Manu&ctures." 



DR. BARNARD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Ahebioan Journal of Ebuoatioit— Fibst akd Sxoond Sebibb.— This Inyaluable work 
has now conipleted ten toIs. In itself an Encyclopedia of Educational Literature, it is 
already, and when completed, will be still more indispensable to the Professional Educator. 

National Education in Europe ; the best Papers from the Journal on this subject. 1 
Vol. OccaTo. 

Educationai Bioqbapht, Part I ; embracing readable and valuable biographies of the 
most distinguished Educators of the U. S., deceased and living. 1 Vol. Octavo. 

Papers fob the Teacheb ; Four Volumes Issued. These collections are already well 
known in part to many of eur teachers. Those who have the First and Second, will be 
anxious to possess the Third and Fourth. The Third is a resume of the OrgazMzation 
and Instruction of ConUuon Schools in Germany, with the views of German Teachers. — 
A most valuable work. The Fourth embraces a rich and inexhaustible collection of 
Educational Aphorisms. Price per vol., $1 ; for the set, $3,50. 

These are but a few of the subordinate compilations drawn from the treasures of the 
Journal itself, for the benefit ot those who are not able or disposed to purchase the whole. 

Teachers who desire it, can have an opportunity to examine some of these publications 
at the meeting of the Association ; and those who wish to purchase any of them, will 
benefit not only themselves, but the author, who has not yet been at all remunerated for 
his valuable labors in this direction, and who now, with impaired health, needs the 
benefit.— The publications m^y all be seen at this office. 
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EARNESTNESS 

Ariatotle says, " Great minds are always of a nature originally mel- 
ancholy." This is true. Abstract, as well as concrete reflections dem- 
onstrate its correctness. 

"When painters embody the ancient fable of Atlas bearing^the heavens 
upon his shoulders, they show you an aged man, strong and stalwart, 
with a face wrought into an expression of sublime energy, with shoulders 
bent under, yet steadfastly bearing up a great globe. There is no levity 
on his countenance ; he can affect no cheerfulness he does not feel. It 
is terrible work to bear up the firmament, and the grand earnestness of 
the old man corresponds with the demand made upon him. Were Atlas 
Prometheus he might smile. The artistic conception of the fable is the 
trae one. and may be taken as a symbol of the great mind. 

Great minds bear more than Atlas was said to bear : they bear the 
earth and also the heavens. There is, as it were, the pressure of the 
infinite upon them. Men have been cheerful — or even mirthful — 
upon the scaffold ; but no one has ever yet smiled — not even He who 
bore it first in the exalted sense here meant — under the weight of the 
cross. Not because of the painfulness of the burden — pain is a phantasm 
—but because of the solemn consciousness of responsibility, the sense of 
tohat is borne. To the great man life is a mystery, at whose solution he 
must work, without any hope of being able fully to comprehend it. The 
feeling consequent upon this effort is the saddest of all the souFs earth ly 
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experiences. No room for levity where this tragic, though divinely 
appointed toil is felt to be going on. See how the gloomy old Greek 
and Roman gave expression to this fact. They embodied it in some 
story of Sisyphus, whose lot it was to be compelled to roll a huge stone 
up a steep hill, which, when almost poised upon the summit, would roll 
upon and over him to the bottom ; or of the Danaides, doomed to fill a 
tub with perforated bottom — unceasing labor ; or of Tantalus — emblem 
of eternal longing. 

The works of the masters in literature and art attest the truth of 
Aristotle's saying. The great epics of the greatest nations are severely 
serious. There is not a jest in the Iliad ; there is no attempt at wit, 
or humor, in the ^neid, or Paradise Lost. So, too, with the grand 
works of art, in every age. Cruikshank, or Parley will sketch a comic 
scene for Punchy or the New York Picayune ; but Raphael, or Michael 
Angelo mrist paint a Crucifixion, or Day of Judgment. The symphonies 
and oratorios of Mozart and Beethoven have the solemn grandeur of 
David's psalms; you may weep over them, but you shall not laugh. 

The great men themselves come down to us, in bodily presence, with 
the plain impress of this ruling tendency upon them. Homer has a face 
plowed and sown by sorrow, and rich in earnest expression is the crop it 
yields. Milton's face is that of a man who had wrestled in the midnight, 
for his life, with angels. Dante could not wear a more sadly magnificent 
countenance if he had seen, with the bodily eye, the darkest terrors of 
his Inferno. Washington looks at you, but also far heyond you, and 
seems to see, in the distance, the celestial mountains, and angels passing 
and repassing between earth and heaven. 

I find levity in nothing sublime or great. Nature does not wear it ; 
true life does not wear it ; you see it not in the grave, and it would be 
profanation to conceive of its being in Heaven. It is a bad trait in man 
or woman ; a sign of weakness, or shallowness, or heartlessness, worst of 
all. In former times the court jester was popularly accounted a fool. — 
The wittiest man in some of our shows, to-day, is termed a clown. — 
This indicates the estimate placed upon the talents and services of those 
who mahe it a business to excite the mirth of others. It is somewhat 
remarkable that no funny man was ever yet very deeply loved or re- 
spected by his fellow men. There would seem to be a deep rooted feel- 
ing in the human mind that the person who can afford to allow himself 
to be laughed at is worthy of entering into no more sacred relation with 
his fellows. He must take his pay in their laughter and expect no more. 
Here is the just law of compensation, and that is by no means an illogi- 
cal classification which enumerates the professional or inveterate wit or 
buffoon among clowns and witlings. 
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Levity or frivolity, in a teacher of youth, is a cardinal defect. If any 
one should be serious it is he. His vrork is greater and more difficult 
than epic, or statue, or symphony, or painting. He works for and with 
God, upon the imperishable soul direct. There is no doubt but that the 
care and culture of the young soul is earnest work with the Divine Mind. 
Should it be less with His humble instruments ? 

Kenosha, Aug. 1861. T. J. C. 



THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 

The teacher's lot is often called a weary, thankless one, and they who 
have braved the trials, difficulties and perplexities incident to the calling 
hrww, that for their most earnest, unwearied efforts, they often meet 
with reproach and blame, and that, too, from those most benefited bj 
their exertions. But if faithful, a sure reward awaits them, which,, 
though at times, to the over-taxed sinking spirit, it may seem to tarry, 
sooner or later will crown their efforts. The soil may be dry and bar- 
ren, the seed a long time in developing in some cases, while in others a 
quick and abundant harvest brings a present reward. 

An incident that occurred under my own observation, may serve to 
cheer the heart of some weary toiler, while if forcibly illustrates the 

power of kindness in the school-room. John D had long borne the 

name of "the worst boy in the district," and his teachers all agreed that 
his title was well merited. Idle, willful, the prime mover of all the mis- 
chief in school, he was a constant source of care and anxiety. 

But a new term, with a new teacher was about to commence. As 
usual, John came loitering into school some half hour after it began, 
seated himself with an I-don't-care-for-any-one manner, gave a bold stare 
at the teacher, and then commenced his usual sly pranks upon those 
near him. Bat the kind tones of the teacher, as she stated to her pupils 
her interest in their welfare, her desire for their improvement, and her 
earnest wish that the time spent together might be passed harmoniously 
and pleasantly, as well as profitably, arrested John's attention, and for 
the first time he felt that he should have a teacher that he would try to 
pleaae. 

J^one of this escaped the watchful eye of the teacher. She noted his 
defiant air, his mischievous pranks, t' e rapidly changing expression of 
his countenance, as he sat listening to her words. Nor did she fail to. 
see the conclusion at which be arrived, and reaolved ta assist in stren»thr> 
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eaiag those new-formed resolutions by every means that love and kind- 
ness oould sugp;e8t. 

But the habits of years could not be overcome io a moment; many an 
anxious hour, many a perplexed and sorrowful thought he caused her. 
Still she persevered, and as days passed^ the same uniform kindness 
characterised all her words and actions toward him. 

His writing had been neglected. She persuaded him one day to spend 
his leisure moments in making letters upon his slate, and to show to her 
the first sentence he should write. The idea pleased him, and for a long 
time he applied himself, and then with a bright, happy look, held up his 
slate for her inspection. In rude characters he had traced the wordd: 
"A good name is better than gold." It was a touching evidence that 
her labor had not been in vain, and as she read, a silent tear dropped 
upon the slate. John saw it — his own eyes filled. "Miss A.,'* said he, 
'*ImU deserve a good name." The victory was complete; from that 
day John became a " model scholar," studying earnestly and diligently, 
from a sincere desire to obtain an education. 

Green Lake Co. F. 



THE EDUCATION MOST NEEDED. 

The idea too commonly prevails that a mere knowledge of books is the 
beginning and end of education. The sons and daughters especially of 
the rich, grow up with little idea of the responsibilities that await them. 
Their natures revolt at the mention of "labor," not dreaming that their 
parents before them obtained the wealth they are so proud of by indus- 
try and economy. How many young men, college bred though they be, 
are prepared to manage the estate which their fathers possess, and which 
it may have required a lifetime to acquire ? How many young women, 
though they have acquired all the knowledge and graces of the best 
schools, know how to do what their mothers have done before them, and 
which the daughters may be compelled to do at some period of their 
lives ? The children of the poor have to labor or starve, and as far as 
that goes, they are educated to be practical. The education that scoffs 
at labor, and encourages idleness, is the worst enemy for a girl, man or 
woman. Instead of ennobling, it degrades; it opens up the road to ruin. 
The education which directs us to do what we we are fitted to do— that 
respects labor — that inculcates industry, honesty, and fair dealing, and 
that strips us of selfishness, is the education we do need, and that which 
must become the prevailing system of the country before we can become 
^a people either happy or prosperous. — N, F. Express. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The State Teachers* Association convened pursuant to the call of the 
•President, at Fond du Lac, on the 30th day of July, IS 61, at 8 o'clock 
P. M., in Amory Hall. 

Prayer by Rev. H. M. Robertson, 

Welcome on behalf of the Mayor of the City, by E. W. Drury, Esq. 

Opening address by the President, A. J. Craig, Esq., of Madison, 
Asst. State Superintendent, on ** the Progress of Education in State 
during the last year." 

Address by J. G. McMynn, of Racine. 

• Wednesday, July 31 — 8^ A. M. 

Association called to order. Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. On motion, 
the President appointed, C. H. Allen, H. P. Brown, Miss M. S. Mer- 
rille, a committee on enrollment of members. 

9 o'clock. Discussion of Mental Arithmetic, Numeration, conducted 
by J. G. McMynn. 

10. Discussion of Sentential Analysis, by S. D. Gaylord, of Oshkosh. 

11. Object Lesson on a Barn Frame, illustrated by a model, by J. J. 
M. Angear, of Berlin. 

Mr. McMynn followed by remarks upon object teaching, as witnessed 
by himself in the Training Schools of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M. 

Session opened with signing. 

Discussion on Duodecimals, by Mr. McMynn. 

3 o'clock. General Grammar, by A, Pickett, of Horicon. 

On motion, the President announced the Standing Committees for the 
session as follows : 

On Nomination of Officers. — A. Pickett, Horicon ; C. H. Allen, 
Madison ; J. G. McMynn, Racine ; N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; E. 
M. Austin, Appleton. 

On Place of Meeting, — S. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh ; R. Z. Mason, Ap- 
pleton ; R. L. Reed, Watertown ; L. H. Warren, Darlington ; W. Holt^ 
Waupaca. 

On Resolutions, — J. Ford, Milwaukee ; Rev. Mr. Bryant, Fort Atkin- 
son ; N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; A. W. Whitcom, Sheboygan Falls. 

On Nomination of Editorial Committee, — A. G. Cheney, Delevan ; 
A. A. Drown, Beaver Dam; M. Parker, Weyauwega ;' J. F. C. Maloney, 
Steven's Point ; E. H. Jones, Plover. 
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On Honorary Members, — J. G. McMynn, Racine ; J. L. Pickard, 
Platteyille ; J. B. Pradt, Madison. 

On Unfinished Business. — J. B. Pradfc, Madison ; A Pickvtt, IlGri- 
con ; Rev. Mr. Bryant, Fort Atkinson. 

4 o'clock. Geography, by "W. Holt, of Waupaca. 

Essay on " Object Teaching," by J. Ford, of Milwaukee. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Address by the Hon. H. C. Hickok, of Pennsylvania. Subject, "Ed- 
ucational Agencies." 

Thursday, Aug. 1—9 A. M, 

Session opened with singing. 

Remarks on Primary Teaching, illustrated by an Object Lesson on 
the Eye, by A. S. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 

10 o'clock. Sentential Anyalysis continued, by Mr. Gay lord. 

11. Map Drawing, by Miss M. A. Harris, of Milwaukee, illustrated 
by Charles Zimmermann. This boy, a lad of thirteen, who has paid no 
special attention to the subject for two years, drew rapidly, before the 
audience, upon the blackboard, accurate maps of several states of the 
Union, Africa, &/C., selected at random by members of the Association. 

11:30. Vocal sounds, by W. H. WeUs, of Chicago. 

Thursday, 2 P.M. 

After singing, discussion of Primary Geometry, by N. E Goldthwaite, 
of Fox Lake, 

3 o'clock. Physiology ; J. J. M. Angear, of Berlin. 

4. Binomial Theorem ; S. H. Peabody, of Fond du Lac. 

4:30, Essay on 'Primary Instruction," by L. H. Warren, of Dar- 
lington. 

8 P. M. Address by Wm. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools of 
Chicago. Subject, *' Science of Teaching." 

Ex-Governor Seymour of New York, followed with remarks, for which, 
on motion of C. H. Allen, thanks were tendered by the President. 

Friday, Aug. 2—9 A. M. 

Session opened with singing. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers reported. 

On motion their report was re- committed, with instructions to report 
the names of counselors who might conveniently assemble to transact 
business. 

The report of the Treasurer was offered and referred to Messrs. Mason, 
Cheney and Warren for examination. 

The Editorial Committee reported the account of the Resident Editor, 
Eev. J. B. Pradt, which, on motion, was accepted^ as follows : 
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WUcontin State TcacTLera* Asaociationy in account v)Uh J, B. Pradt, Resident Ediiox, 
For the Year Ending June 1, 1801, 

By State SubBcription, on Vol. V ..,.$3,380 00 

By Individaal SubacriptiouB, 110 60 

By Receipts for Adyertising, 443 60 

Whole amount, $3,934 10 

Dr. 

To Paid for Printing Begnlar Issue of Vol. Y, $2,475 00 

« «< 1000 extra copies of Mrs. Hoyt's Essay, from Oct. No. .. 25 00 

•< " 16 extra pages in Feb. and June Not., 64 00 

« «« Circulars, etc., ♦ 10 76 

" Postage on State and Indiyidual Subscriptions, 818 15 

*•' Exchaoge on coin, for postage, 20 00 

•« Office Rent. 62 50 

«« Office Furniture 6 12 

" EnirraTing, 6 00 

" Mailing expenses, stationery, postage, fuel, etc.^ S5 00 

Wholeamount, $3,022 62 

Balance, 91168 

J. B. PBADT, Resident Editor. 

The Committee to nominate Editorial Committee; reported the follow- 
ing names : 

C. H. Allen, Madison^ Chairman; T. J. Conattj; Kenosha; Rev. 
J. B. Pradt; Madison ; J. J. M. Angear, Berlin ; W. M. Colby, Sum- 
mit; S. H. Peabody, Fond du Lac ; J. McAlister, Milwaukee; A. 
W. Whitcom, Sheboygan Falls ; Rev. R, Z. Mason, Appleton ; T. D. 
Coryell; Madison ; Miss H. A. £ verts, Milwaukee ; Miss Mary L. Cul- 
ver, Mineral Point ; Mrs. H. S. ZoUer, Racine , Miss Anna S. Moody, 
Geneva ; Miss Sarah E. Marsh, Steven' sToint. 
On motion, the report was adopted, and the nominations confirmed. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were dis- 
cussed and adopted : 

Seeolvedf Tbat this Association tender their thanks to the citizens of Fond du Lao for 
the kindness and hospitality which they hare so cheerfully extended to the teachers and 
friends of education. 

Beaolvedf That in the office of Oounty Superintendent, we recognize a march of im- 
proTement in the superrision of our Oommou Schools, but we are fully aware that the 
effectiveness and benefits to be deriyed from such superrislon must depend upon the 
kind of men elecied to such office ; and we therefore recommend that none but practical 
educators be chosen. 

Seeolvedf That this Association bear its testimony to the great necessity of a high grade 
of scholarship among the teachers of this State. 

Seeolvedf That this Association recommend to the County Superintendents who are to 
be elected, that no certificate be granted to any applicant who is not thoroughly familiar 
with Arithmetic, Geography, History of the United States, Grammar, Orthography, 
Hygienic Physiology, the nature and use of Elementary Sounds, together with a knowl- 
edge of the science of teaching. 

Resolved, That the Executiye Committee be instructed to make provision at the next 
annual meeting for one or more lectures on Music and School Amusements. 

Resohoed, That while we appreciate and fully sympathize with the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the country, yet as teachers we feel that the cause of education will receive 
great injury by restiieting the time of keeping the schools open during the year. 
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BMohedy That we return sincere thanks to the several Railroad and Steamboat Com- 
panies in the State, who have generously reduced the fare of those attending this meet- 
ing of the Associatien. 

Resolved^ That we tender the thanks of this Association to the Messrs. Amory for the 
use of their beautiful Hall. 

JRfisGlved, That we hare the highest confidence in our present State Superintendent^ 
J. L. Pickard, and fully appreciate his labors for the adyancement of the educational 
interests of Wisconsin. , 

Beholvedi That we express our grateful acknowledgements to Messrs. II. G. Ilickok, of 
Pennsylvania, A. S. Welch, of Michigan, and Wm. H. Wells, of Chicago, who are with 
us from abroad, for their kind co-operation. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

The Committee on unfinished business report : 

That they find the following resolution to have been offered at the last 
meeting of the Association by A. J. Craig, and that after some debate 
on the same, further discussion was postponed till this meeting : 

Beaolved^ That our system ot public instruction should embrace within itself all the 
means and agencies necessary to provide the highest culture needed by the children of 
the State. 

The Committee also find that the following Resolution was offered by 
the Committee on Resolutions and after some discussion was also post- 
poned : 

Resolved, That the Revenue of the School Fund, being the property of the State, 
should be fully and fairly distributed to all the people, to be by them expended as they 
deem proper, under our laws, each community selecting its own library, as it selects its 
own teachers. 

The Committee recommend that these Resolutions receive further coa- 
sideration from the Association. 

The Committee also recommend the passage of the following Resolu- 
tions upon a subject consideration at a former meeting : 

RMOleedt That children should not be allowed by law to attend the ordinary public 
schools until they have reached the age of at least six years. 

Resolvedf That it is desirable to have a class of primary schools, where children can be 
educated till they are of sufficient age to attend the ordinary schools. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted. The motion to 
adopt the resolution of Mr. Craig, was lost. The second resolution was 
referred to the committee on resolutions. The third resolution was lost, 
and the fourth adopted. 

The committee on the revision school law, consisting of A. Pickett, J. 
B. Pradt and J. G. McMynn, through their chairman, made a verbal 
report : 

That the committee of the Legislature on the same subject, (with 
whom they were instructed to confer,) was not continued in power, as 
stated at the last meeting of the Association, but that they have contin- 
ued their labors in connection with the State Department of Public In- 
struction, which has for several years earnestly advocated the leading 
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measures approved by the Association; that through the action of this 
Department; and of the educational committees of the last Legislature, 
one of the main points of improvement in the school law recommended 
by the Association, has been secured — namely, the establishment of the 
office of County Superintendent; but that inasmuch as this office has 
been made elective instead/ of appointable, considerable eflPort will need 
to be made by the friends of education, to prevent it from being filled by 
politicians rather than educators ; that with suitable persons filling the 
office, great good may be expected. The committee would also express 
the hope that the Township District System, in place of the present plan 
of single and independent school districts, may be secured at a future 
session of the Legislature, and to this end the efforts of the friends of ed- 
ucational improvement should be directed, together with the securing of 
more adequate provision for the training of teachers. 

The committee on nomination of officers reported, when on ballot, the 
following were elected : 

President — Jonathan Ford, of Milwaukee. 

Vice Presidents — R. Z. Mason, Appleton ; J. E. Pillsbury, ^Mineral 
Point : J. J. M. Angear, Berlin. 

Secretary— T. J. Conatty, Kenosha. 

Treasurer — J. B. Pradt, Madison. 

Counselors^S.D, G&jhid, Oshkosh ; R. L. Reed, Watertown ; S. 
H. Peabody, Fond du Lac ; J. MacAlister, Milwaukee ; A. Pickett, 
Horicon. 

The committee to whom the account of the Treasurer was referred, 
reported it correct and properly vouched, whereupon on motion, the re- 
port was accepted, and the account approved, as follows : 

Wiac(m«in StaU T^chert' Association in account with J. B. Pradtf Treawrer^ 
For ths Year ending August 2, 1861. 

Cr. 

Aug. 2, 1860, By Cash from E. H. Oreea, former Treasurer, 178 25 

** 3, " " UembershipFeesfor session of I860,.... 45 00 

" 2,1861," " " •* " 1861, to date, 43 00 

Whole amount, $166 26 

Dr, 

Aug. 3, 1860, To paid J II. Magoffin, bill for printing, $ 3 50 

8ept.3, " " A, J. Craig, D Wentworth's bill, 2 50 

Aug. 1, 1861, " " bill for circulars, &o., 6 26 

•( « (( « H. G. Hickok's expenses to Fond du Lac, 15 75 

Whole amount, $ 28 00 

Balance in the Treasury,.... *138 25 

J. B. PBADT, Treasarer. 

The committee on Place of Meeting, reported Beaver Dam as the only 
place from which any overtures had been received. 
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Mr. McMynn moved, as a substitute for the report, that the matter 
be left to the Executive Committee, which motion prevailed. 

The Committee on Honorary Members, reported the names of H. C. 
Hiokok, of Pennsylvania ; A. S. Welch, of Michigan ; W. H. Wells, of 
Ghicago ; Horatio Seymour, of New York; 0. J. Wilson, of Cincinnati; 
8. Sweet, and 0. S. Cook, of Rockford, 111., for honorary membership, 
which report was accepted. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the Secretary set before the Presi- 
dent several pails full of solutions, sent in by a lady, which were referred 
to Mr. McMynn as a committee to present them to the Association.— 
The contents, though palpable contradictions, were nevertheless accepted 
and adopted, nemine contradicente, 

Mr. MacAlister, of Milwaukee, then exhibited his system of Calis- 
thenics, illustrating with a class. 

Friday— 2 P. M. 

The afternoon was occupied by brief exercises upon the following 
topics ; 

Proportion-^-J. E. Bateman, of Milwaukee. 

Percantage — J. Ford, Milwaukee. 

Written Arithmetic — Mr. McMynn. 

Elementary Sounds — Mr. Wells. 

Fractions— C. H. Allen, Madison. 

Composition — Mr. Welch. 

General Remarks on Teaching — R, Z. Mason, Appleton. 

Mr. Wells invited members of the Association to meet the Illinois 
Teachers at Bloomington, during the Christmas Holidays. 

Mr. Welch extended a similar invitation to meet the Michigan Asso- 
ciation at Kalamazoo . 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to furnish credentials to aoy 
members who might be able to attend similar educational meetings, as 
delegates. 

Friday— 8 P. M. 

Session opened with singing. 

Address by A. Welch ; subject, "Conversation." 

After another song, a vote of thanks was returned to those who so 
agreeably entertained the Association with Music. 

The President retired with a few valedictory remarks, and the Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

S. H. Peabody, a. J. CRAIG, 

Secretary. President. 
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MEETING OF EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Editorial Committee of the Wisconsin Journal 
cf Edacation, held at Fond da Lac, August 3; 1861; Key. J. B. Pradt^ 
was elected Resident Editor for the ensuing year. 

C. H. ALLEN, Chairman. 

S. H. Peabody, Secretary. 



ADDRESSES AT THE ASSOCIATION. 

So LITTLE time was devoted to general business, that the Association 
omitted to ask copies of the Addresses for publication. Several of them, 
indeed, were extempore. In the absence of any thing better, we give 
brief sketches taken from the papers : 

MR. CRAIO'S ADDRESS. 

Hon. A. J. Craig President of the Association, delivered a short open- 
ing address, in which, after adverting to the indifference and even hostility 
manifested by some toward public education, especially the higher grade 
of oar public schools, he said progress had nevertheless been made, and 
spoke of the efforts of the Association in elevating public sentiment, and 
seeking improvements in the school system. These efibrts had so far been 
crowned with success, that a bill was carried through the Legislature 
last winter, creating the office of County Superintendent of Schools, from 
which much was hoped. Mr. Craig's remarks were felicitous and 
timely — State Journal, 

MR. MCMVNN's ADDRESS. 

Mr. McMynn dwelt quite forcibly upon the paramount importance of 
proper primary instruction in our schools, and the folly of expecting such 
instruction from mere youths and maidens — ^immature young ladies, who 
though beautiful and charming, and all that, are not fit persons to have 
charge of our schools. He said, that of all teachers, those in primary 
Bohools have need of wisdom and experience, and to be addicted to hab- 
its of study. 

At a subsequent period in the session, Mr. McMynn spoke in an earn- 
est manner of the mission of teachers in imparting moral and religious 
instruction, and in Christianizing the people; and of the necessity ex- 
isting, therefore, on their part, of exhibiting a consistent Christian char- 
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acter. As the counBels of a teacher long and prominently connected 
with our public schools, and just retiring from his late field of labor in 
Racine, his remarks were listened to with much attention. — lb, 

MR. HICKOK's address. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, late State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, ad 
dressed the Association on Wednesday evening. His theme was Educa- 
tional Agencies, which he illustrated largely by a sketch of what has 
been done during the past six years in that State; pointing out the great 
benefits that have resulted from the system of County Superintendents : 
the qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of 
that office; the importance of Normal Schools, and the insufficiency of 
Academies and Colleges as nurseries for common school teachers. This 
gentleman's remarks were somewhat protracted, but were timely and in- 
structive. — Ih, 

Says the Racine Advocate : 

His address was replete with sound sense, solid logic, and interest- 
ing facts. He spoke of the necessity of electing the right men as Coun- 
ty Superintendents, and of the influence they must have in determin- 
ing the destiny of our State, educationally. He demonstrated the rela- 
tion between a high standard of education and the prosperity of the 
State, and left the conviction in the minds of his hearers, that worlc is 
the condition of success, 

ADDRESS OF MR. WELLS. 

Hon. W. H. Wells, formerly Principal of Normal School in Westfield, 
Mass., and now Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, addressed us on 
Thursday evening, on "The Science of Teaching," giving valuable re- 
sults of his experience as a teacher and school officer. — State Journal, 

To say that he interested his audience, as well as instructed them, 
would be unnecessary. None who heard him will forget the troths he 
uttered, and few will fail to thank him for the earnest words to which 
they had the pleasure of listening. — Racine Advocate, 

MR. Welch's lecture. 

Mr. Welch, Principal of the Michigan State Normal School, lec- 
tured on Friday evening; subject, " Conversation." This subject fam- 
ished the speaker an opportunity of calling attention to some of the 
weaknesses noticeable in society, which was done good naturedly, but 
effectively. Mr. Welch possesses a mind of rare analytic power, a 
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pure taste, and a genial heart. His address will long be remembered 
by those who heard it; as full of sound wisdom and sparkling wit. — lb. 

His lecture abounded in happy hits, and evinced both a keen ob- 
seryer and critical scholar. — State Journal. 

Both of these gentleman also rendered very valuable assistance in 
the drill exercises, particularly in the matters of Primary Teaching and 
object lessons, which engaged in a large degree the attention of the As- 
sociation. — /6. 

GOVERNOR SETm'oUR's ADDRESS. 

Ex-Governor Seymour, of New York, also addressed the Association 
on Thursday evening, (after Mr. Wells had concluded), and pointed out 
very forcibly, the impotence of laws and of punishments to regulate so- 
ciety, compared with the influence of a proper education. The Gover- 
nor is an easy and effective speaker, and his remarks evinced much 
sagacity, and showed that he appreciated, as many public men do not, the 
importance of the Common School. — 76. 

We doubt whether more truth was ever uttered in an hour in our Statd, 
than by the Governor on this occasion. Ho spoke of the public schools 
as being the great reformatory and purifying power of this land. Ho 
alladed to the causes and the cure of crime, and expressed the hope that 
by improving our schools, we may stay the tide of immorality setting in 
upon us. He urged upon teache s to strive to lead their pupils to cher- 
ish a high idea of life. He spoke of the dwarfing effect of mere mate- 
rial views of education, and urged upon all that every effort should be 
made to secure a broad, manly culture of mind and heart, as the surest 
way to promote the happiness of the individual and the community. 
It is impossible to report the manner in which his ideas were expressed. 
Sufl&ce it to say, that it was such as convinced every one who heard 
him, that the Governor possesses that rarest of all human endowments^ 
"strong^ round-about common sense.** — Racine Adfiocate. 

MR. PICKARD's address. 

Among the resolutions passed was one very cordially expressing the 
confidence of the Association in our popular State Superintendent, Hon. 
J. L. Pickard. It will be quite acceptable to the teachers of the State, 
if Mr. Pickard continues longer in the discharge of the duties of the 
ofl&ce. In response to the resolution, Mr. Pickard very happily addressed 
the teachers present upon the importance of their work. — State Journal. 
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THE ESSAYS. 

On the second and third days, the exercises were chiefly of a practi- 
cal character, such as are seen in the Teachers* Institutes, and proved 
unusually interesting to the teachers in attendance. Messrs. Ford, of 
Milwaukee, and Warren, of Darlington, read each an excellent essay, 
however, copies of which we hope to obtain for publication. 



The address of Mr. Hickok, was upon points so directly connected 
with the changes about to go into operation in our own school system, 
that we regret our inability to give a fuller synopsis of his remarks. As 
a substitute therefor^ and as covering substantially the same gronnd, 
the ensuing article will be read with interest, and all will prepare tha 
way for the perusal of the very full and careful discussion and expo ition 
of the new measure of the County Puperintendency, in this number, by 
the State Superintendent. — Edr, Journal, 



> Fvom the Educational Messenger. 

>l COMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Feeling preTions to 1854 — County Superintendencj, qualifications for the office, duties, 
opposition to it, results accomplished — Pennsylvania School Architecture — Pennsyl- 
Tania School Journal— Normal Schools — Statistics— Future prospects. 

The Common Schools of Pennsylvania were never in better working 
order than at present. Previous to the year 1854, when the County 
Superintendency was engrafted upon it, the provisions of the Law, 
though good enough in themselves, were inoperative — in many localities 
a dead letter. Confoundiflg the idea of Common Schools with "poor 
schools," and jealous of yielding to taxation for their support, many 
looked upon the system as a nuisance I and hence it was tolerated, but 
not cordially supported. As a consequence, cheap teachers were in de- 
mand, and the object was barely to fulfill the letter of the law, and secure 
the state appropriation, rather than to sustain the schools in that man- 
ner which would secure the most abundant fruit. 

The friends of Common School Education clearly perceived that some- 
thing must be done to rescue its interests from inevitable destrucfon. 
The coldness and apathy which prevailed was significant of death. Ac- 
cordingly the law was revised, and a new feature incorporated, that of 
the County Superintendency. It provided that the school directors of 
each county should meet at the county seat, and choose " one person of 
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literarj and scientific acquirements; and of skill and experience in the 
art of teaching," who should serve as County Superintendent for three 
years. According to recent decision of the'States Superintendent, no 
person can be commissioned, unless he possesses the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1. The moral character must be shown to be above just reproach. 

2. A full professional County or State certificate must be prodaced. 

3. Practical experience in teaching a school during a reasonable time^ 
within the next preceding six years, must be shown. 

4. One year's legal residence in the county, next before the appoint- 
ment, must be established. 

5. No one will hereafter be appointed to fill a vacancy without a per- 
sonal interview with the State Superintendent. 

By this feature of the law, the sixty- four counties outside of Philadel- 
phia— which has a system of her own— were provided each with an offi- 
cer, whose duty was, 

1. To collect, correct, journalize, and transmit to the Department the 
reports and affidavits from each district; give information, when called 
on, respecting the law and its workings ; make a monthly report of his 
work to the Department; and, at the end of the year, to make a full re- 
port for publication with the State Report. 

2. To visit every district in his county, and hold a public examination 
of applicants for certificates, at which the directors and as many of the 
citizens as desire, are invited to be present. 

3. To take the lead in conducting the County Institute, assist in 
forming township Institutes, and to address public assemblies upon the 
interests of Common School Education. 

4. To visit the schools as often as practicable, give instruction and 
advice to teachers, and discover their ability in teaching. 

This feature of the law at first met with violent opposition, principal- 
ly on the ground of the increase of offices, and consequently of taxation. 
In a few cases improper men were selected, and there was a consequent 
failure. In other cases, where the officer fearlessly performed his duty, 
unqualified teachers, who failed to get certificates, raised a cry against 
the office. But it has weathered the storm of opposition, is now in the 
seventh year of its operation, and has abundantly shown that it i^ cap- 
able of infusing into the system new life and energy, and of securing re- 
sults beyond what the most jganguine had hoped. The effect was that 
the system of making inaccurate reports was checked — teachers were* 
thoroughly examined, and the incompetent rejected — Institutes were or- 
ganized — the schools were visited, and the moral effect of the expecta- 
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tion of a visit established. The good results of 8uch an agency are seen^ 
and its influence is felt, to the minutest ramification of the system. 

Another feature of the law of 1854, which is now working an entire 
revolution in school-houses, was the authorizing of the publication of a 
Pennsylvania School Architecture, which was furnished to every school 
board, at the expense of the State. Previous to this the school-houses 
of the greater portion of the State were built upon no particular plan, 
and the furniture was ditto.' But the latest improvements in school- 
house architecture, furniture, apparatus, gymnasiums, and laying out of 
grounds, are now in possession of the directors, and the effect upon this 
branch of the school interests has been most cheering and satisfactory. 

A third feature of the law of 1864, which gives it a great advantage, 
was the making of the Pennsylvania School Journal, the organ of the 
School Department, and allowing every member of each board of direc- 
tors, a copy at the public expense. This brings the head of the system 
into an immediate contact with the primary sources of power in every 
district, and the counsel and advice which is monthly given, upon the 
immediate workings of the law, and the fund of valuable information 
upon the general subject of education which is thus furnished, are inval- 
uable to directors, and also to the Department in securing that co-opera- 
tion of the people which is so essential to success. The provision for 
the due training of teachers was passed at a later date. It divides the 
State into twelve Normal Districts, in each of which a school may be rec- 
ognized. Two of these schools are already in operation. If we may 
judge by the grand scale upon which they must be organized, before they 
can claim recognition, they must eventually become the leading educa- 
tional agencies in the State. These twelve Normal schools contemplated, 
with a State University, would cap the climax, and make one of the most 
magnificent systems that can well be conceived. 

These are a few of the agencies which the law of 1854 brought to the 
aid of Common School education in Pennsylvania, and which have happily 
resulted in inspiring every branch of the service with new life and ac- 
tivity. From a careful observation of the condition of the schools of 
several of the States of this confederacy, I am convinced that, although 
this State has not yet made so great progress in the cities and villages, 
as many of the older states, yet in the rural districts there is greater 
progress, and a better spirit prevailing, than in any of the States of the 
Union. 

As a proof of the progress which has been made since 1855, when the 
amendments to the law went into operation, we may refer to the statis- 
tics. The reports show that from June 1855 to June I860, a period of 
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fire years, there have been raised by direct tax, exclusive of Philadel- 
phia, $2,210,614,49 for building school-houses; $7,308,947,60 for the 
support of schools; and including Philadelphia, there has been expend- 
ed for both purposes a total of $12,086,235,10. The recent report shows 
that daring the last year $448,446,28 were expended for building pur- 
poses, and $1,652,128,08 for the support of schools, and that the total, 
indading Philadelphia, was $2,619,377,03. The whole number of 
scholars enrolled in the public schools was 585,669, and there were em- 
ployed of male teachers 8,171 and of females 4,832. 

By this exhibit it will be seen that the State is laboring earnestly and 
effectively for the proper training of the rising generation. Her progress 
has been retarded by her rugged mountain ranges, which have prevented 
railroad and other communication. But this difficulty has been, in a 
measure, overcome. The State has no sshool fund, and has to rely sole- 
ly on direct taxation. But notwithstanding this obstacle, if obstacle it 
may be considered, the liberal spirit of her people is ample, and her 
schools, thank Heaven, are in every sense free — free as the air that 
plays about her mountain tops. She has no rate-bills, or special levies, 
and every child is at perfect liberty to enjoy the whole benefit of the 
schools. 

The report of the Superintendent for the last year, just publishe4y 
shows progress, and seems to foreshadow a future of bright promise'. 
The advancement already made is the fruit of the excellent system now 
in operation. The life and activity of youth, and the vigor and strength 
now evinced, are but the beginning of a development, which will place 
the State in the front rank in popular and liberal scholarship. 



A SPELLING LESSON. 

Thb following words, which are among those mis-spelled in the June, 
July and August numbers of the Journal, may be useful for a spelling 
exercise, as being among that class of words most liable to be mis- 
spelled: 



Embarrassmenti 


Acquitted, 


Occurred, 


Committee, 


Stupefied, 


Phonotypy, 


Conqueror, 


Fulfill, 


Swedish, 


Meteorology, 


Stitch, 


Partisan, 


Criticise, 


Elocutionary, 




Waupaca, 




Manoeuvring, 


Equaled, 


Jack-knife, 


Preceding, 


Reminiscences, 


Foretelling . 


ForegOi^ 
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SePSEmTSIDSNTS BKPAETMKIT. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The discussion of this subject can be made more effective and more 
easily understood bj taking up the law creating the office of County 
Superintendent, section by section. Remarks as to duties and necessary 
qualifications of the officer will be found under their appropriate sec- 
tions : 

Published April 11, 1861. 

CHAPTER 179. 

AN ACT to create the office of County Superintendent of Schools. 

The People of the State of Wisconsin^ represented in Senate and Assem- 
hly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. There shall be chosen, at the general election, held on 
the Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in November, of the year 
1861, and bienniallv thereafter, a County Superintendent of Schools, 
for each County of the State, who shall enter upon the duties of his office 
on the first day of January succeeding his election, and shall hold the 
same for two years, and until his successor is elected and qualified. In 
each county of the State, having over fifteen thousand inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the last preceding census, the County Board of Supervisors 
may, at any meeting prior to an election of County Superintendent, in 
any year, determine by resolution, to remain in force until rescinded, 
that two County Superintendents shall be chosen for such County; and 
said Board of Supervisors shall thereupon divide the County into two 
districts, to be called, respectively. Superintendent District number one, 
and Superintendent District number two. While such resolution shall 
remain unrescinded, each such district shall elect a County Superintend- 
ent for such district, to be called County Superintendent of Schools for 
district number one, or two, as the case may be. When a County con- 
tains more than one Senate district, each such Senate district shaJl con- 
stitute a Superintendent District, to be numbered as above provided, ex- 
cept in Senate Districts lying wholly within incorporated cities, which 
may have elected as provided for in section eleven of this act. Saoh 
County Superintendents of Schools for districts shall, within the limits 
of their respective districts, have the same powers and duties as other 
County Superintendents; their term of office shall be the same, and their 
election shall be conducted and canvassed as provided in this act for the 
election of County Superintendents; and all the provisions of this act, 
or of any other law of this State in relation to County Superintendents 
pf Schools, shall apply to County Superintendents of Schools for districts, 
unless the latter shaU be expressly excepted therefrom. 

It is left optional with the Board of Supervisors of any county having 
more than 15,000 inhabitants, according to the last preceding census, to 
authorize the election of two Superintendents for the county instead of 
one. If it is determined to elect two, the Board of Supervisors will fix 
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the boundaries of the districts to be occupied by each; and number the 
districts^ calling them respectively Superintendent District No. one, and 

Superintendent District, No, two, of county. When a county 

comprises two complete Senate Districts, the boundaries of the Senate 
Districts will be the boundaries of the Superintendent Districts. It may 
here be stated, that a county comprising two Senate Districts is not by 
virtue of this, divided also into two Superintendent Districts; but in all 
cases the action of the Board of Supervisors is a pre-requisite to such 
division. 

Any action of the Board upon this subject, either in dividing the 
eounty or in re-uniting the districts once separated, or in changing the 
boundaries of any Superintendent Districts, should be had previous to 
issuing the notice of election, so that the limits of the Superintendent 
districts may in such notice be clearly defined. 

The County Superintendent of a district will act in all respects as 
though his district were an entire county. His labors will be confined 
to the towns comprising his district, and he will receive and transmit re- 
ports from the towns of his district alone. 

Section 2. The election of Countv Superintendent of Schools shall be 
conducted, canvassed and certified m all respects after the manner pre- 
scribed for election of other county officers. 

The election of a County Superintendent for a district must be con- 
ducted and canvassed in the same manner as the election of a County 
Superintendent. 

Section 3, The County Superintendent of Schools shall, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office, take and subscribe the oath of offiee 
prescribed by the Constitution of this State, before some officer author- 
ised to administer oaths, and shall deposit the same with the clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors. 

The duties of the office must be entered upon the first day of January 
next succeeding the election. 

Section 4. In case of vacancy, the State Superintendent may, upon 
certificate thereof from the clerk of the Board of Supervisors, appoint a 
person to fill such vacancy, who shall qualify as provided in the third 
section of this act, and shidl hold his office until the general election next 
succeeding such appointment. 

A vacancy may arise from refusal or neglect of the officer elect to qual- 
ify, or from resignation, or death, or removal, as provided in section 5. 

Section 5. The County Superintendent of Schools may be removed 
from office by the Judge of the Circuit Court of the county where such 
County Superintendent of Schools mav reside, upon petition and satisfac- 
tory proof of incompetency or willful neglect of doty; Provided, That 
no such removal shall be valid, unless the person so removed shall have 
had at least thirty days' notice of the charges brought against him, and 
an opportunity to be heard in his own defense ; and provided further, 
that the said Circuit Judge shall, in case of removal, certify such remov- 
al to the clerk of the County Board of Supervisors. 
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Section 6. Any person or persons petitioning for the removal from 
office of any Coanty Superintendent of Schools, shall cause a certified 
copy of such petition, together with a full statement of all charges pre- 
ferred against him, to be served upon said Superintendent, at least thirty 
days prior to the hearing before the Judge of the Circuit Court. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for a contingency which it is very earnestly 
hoped may never arise. If it should arise, provision is made for an im- 
partial hearing. Whenever the necessity for such action as is contem- 
plated presents itself, it is hoped that the lovers of sound learning will 
act kindly, i&telligently, yet fearlessly, in the matter. Care in the selec- 
tion of men to fill the place of County Superintendent, will save the ne- 
cessity of removal. Due regard to the dictates of enlightened common 
sense; to the claims of our children and to the wants of society and the 
State, will save the performance of a disagreeable task. 

When through carelessness, or mere partisan zeal, or a mistaken idea of 
ability, the people have elevated to this important office an incompetent 
man, there should be heart enough on the part of the real friends of 
schools to do their duty in this respect, unpleasant as it may be. 

We may look for danger also in another quarter. Envy, personal or 
partisan feeling, may often blind our eyes to the real merits of a success- 
ful rival or opponent, and zeal without knowledge may clamor for the 
removal of a competent officer. I know of no better way to guard 
.against such abuses than by throwing aside all partisanship in the selec- 
iiion of candidates for the office, and confining ourselves to the considera- 
tion of qualifications made requisite by the duties enjoined upon the 
officer in section 7. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the County Superintendent of 
Schools to examine and license teachers, as hereinafter provided ; to visit 
and inspect schools ; to organize and conduct at least one Institute for 
the instruction of teachers, in each year ; to encourage Teachers* Asso- 
ciations; to advise in all questions arising under the operation of the 
school laws in his county; to introduce to the notice of teachers and the 
people, the best modes of instruction, the physiological laws which gov- 
ern the health and growth of the young, the most approved plans of 
building and ventilating school houses, and ornamenting and adapting 
school grounds for the cultivation of the taste and the healthful exercise 
of the children; to report, from time to time, the condition and prospects 
of the schools under his supervision; to receive from the town, city and 
village clerks, abstracts of the reports of the several district clerks, and 
transmit the same, with such other information as he may deem advisa- 
ble, or as may be required of him, to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The duties of the office are distinctly set forth, and yet a word or two 
upon each may not be amiss* I. The examination and licensing of 
teachers will be treated more fully under section 8. 2. The Superm- 
tendent is required to visit and inspect the schools of his county or dis- 
trict, that he may know their condition and their wants, and that he 
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may gather material to be used in public addresses to the people of the 
several localities, when he may be called upon, or find it convenient to 
speak. From this visiting also, he is expected to derive much informa- 
tion that vrill aid him in the examination of teachers, and that vrill fur- 
nish him with topics to be made prominent in the Institutes he is 
required to hold. By personpj knowledge of the schools of his county he 
can best adapt himself to their needs in his addresses, his instruction, 
and his advice. This duty then, although general, and showing but lit- 
tle immediate fruit from its performance, is one of the most important 
assigned him. 3. At least one Institute must be held each year in his 
county. It would be well to hold a short Institute of a day or two in 
each inspection district at the time of the examination of teachers. 

4. A Teachers' Association should be organized in each town. Such 
arrangements should be made as would secure the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation in each school district at least once during the winter term. An 
incalculable amount of good is effected by these local Associations, when 
properly conducted. The meeting of the County Association could be 
held at the time of the Annual Institute. The local Associations should 
convene upon Saturday. The school of the district with which the As- 
sociation meets should be kept in session during the day. A part of the 
school exercises should be given up and the place supplied with short 
essays and discussions. Teachers may profit more from witnessing the 
practical workings of another's school, than from any amount of theo- 
retical essays and lectures. The teacher confined to the walls of his own 
school room for a term, conceives his plan to be the best devised, and, in 
total ignorance of what others are doing, settles himself upon it without 
effort to improve. A slight acquaintance with others' plans may banish 
conceit and benefit himself. Associations conducted with proper spirit 
cannot fail to be beneficial. 

5. Many questions of a local character may be more easily settled by 
a local officer than by the State Superintendent. While the law does not 
give authority to the County Superintendent to decide questions arisiog 
under the school law, it does give him advisory powers, which he may 
exercise in the settlement of incipient difficulties, thereby saving much 
bitterness of feeling which is often engendered before any appeal is made 
to the State Superintendent. Many troubles which become involved and 
really serious, spring at first from some slight misunderstanding of the 
school law. Through the County Superintendent, or by his intervention, 
much may be done toward diminishing this evil. 

6. Public addresses upon matters pertaining to the general good of the 
schools, are required of the County Saperintendent. The people may 
be reached very readily and very effectually by plain, practical addresses 
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apon matters affecting their dearest interests. Topics of particular ap- 
plication should be selected for such addresses^ rather than such general 
subjects as give an opportunity for display of rhetorical power, but do no 
execution. 

7* The reports of condition and progress of schools under his super- 
Tision includes: 1. Official reports made to the State Superintendent 
whenever requested; and: 2. Such reports as he may see fit to make to 
the County Board of Supervisors; or through the county newspapers to 
the people. The interests of the schools would be greatly subserved if 
the County Board would require an annual report of the condition of 
schools in each town of the county^ and would also make provision for 
the publication of the same, 

8. Blanks will be furnished for the regular Statistical Reports. It is 
the duty of the Superintendent to see that all the reports furnished 
him by the several Town and City Clerks are correct. He should keep 
the original reports on file in his office; and transmit to the State Depart- 
ment such abstracts of them as may be required. 

9. The law designed the County Superintendent as an auxiliary to 
the State Superintendent; in ascertaining the wants of our schools; and 
in carrying out such plans as may be devised for the benefit of the cause 
of popular education. 

The law does not; in form; prescribe the qualifications requisite for 
eligibility to this office; and in this respect it may be faulty. No one, 
however; can be so obtuse as not to find in the duties enjoined upon the 
officer, a sure indication of the qualifications which were considered 
essential by the law-makers; and which to themselves appeared so pa- 
tent as to obviate the necessity of an enumeration. For each duty as- 
signed a peculiar qualification is demanded. 

The Superintendent is judge of the moral character and the intel*« 
lectual and executive ability of the teacher. Upon h s judgment in these 
matters very much of the efficiency of the schools depends. The people 
are relying upon him to select for them; a person who shall; for the time 
being, assume the place of parent; and take charge of the physical; men- 
tal; and moral training of the child. If in this respect the many are 
careless, the few (and these few are the ones to whom the schools are 
most indebted) will co^-operate most cordially with the man whose judg'* 
ment they know to be correct. Personal acquaintance with the subjects 
upon which judgment is passed; is essential to correctness of judgment. 
The Superintendent should be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
branches taught in our Public Schools. This acquaintance should not 
be of the stereotype kind which has become rusty through inactivity ; 
but; progressive; keeping pace with advances made in literature and 
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science^ ever fresh and present. To jadge of the execotire ability of an 
applicant will reqaire a clear insight into character^ and a correct read- 
ing of human nature. Good practical, hard-fisted common sensci must 
be in the ascendant. What has thus been stated must be considered 
absolutely essential. The higher the attainments the better the officer, 
80 long as the citizen and the man are not lost in the mere scholar. 

Through no one channel does the teacher more forcibly impress himself 
upon the school than tlirough his moral influence, and this embraces 
all that power springing from personal habits of thought, word and 
action. That this moral influence be of the right stamp is of yital im- 
portance. The Superintendent has by Law, control of these streams of 
influence. He can not too carefully test their qualities. A full appre- 
ciation of the responsibility resting upon him in this regard can be felt 
only by one who has within himself a sincere love of right conduct and 
of Tirtue. 

Terrible indeed must be the consequences, if he, who stands sentinel 
at the fountain, himself poisons the streams flowing from it. Scarcely 
less terrible if through negligence or carelessness, he allows others to 
corrupt them. 

He, who would successfully conduct an Institute, must possess a large 
stock of knowledge; complete command of what he knows; ease and 
facility of expression, and readiness of illustration. He should have 
ability to instruct teachers eyen in the highest branches taught in our 
best schools, and should possess that calm self reliance which will en- 
sure correctness, and that modesty and grace of manner, that will secure 
the confidence and respect of those whom he teaches. His duty, as a 
Public Lecturer, will require command of language and some experience 
as a public speaker. More especially -should he possess the happy 
&culty of interesting and instructing children, for in visiting schools he 
will often be called upon to address them. Good business qualities are 
also requisite. Prominent among the necessary qualifications I would 
place energy and well directed activity; such a spirit as will compel the 
officer to keep up with the times, and as will chide him, if he be found 
content with doing just enough to satisfy the Law. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the county superintendent of schools, 
in each county, to divide his county into inspection districts, to be 
bounded by town lines, and not to contain more than four towns each, 
and to hold, in and for each such inspection district, at least two meet- 
ings in each year for the examination of teachers, of which meetings at 
least thirty days' notice, in writing, shall be given to each school dis- 
trict clerk in the inspection district for which the meeting is to be held, 
and by him posted in some conspicuous place in his district. Such notice 
shall contain the names of the towns embraced in the inspection district, 
and the timo, place and objects of the proposed meeting. The examina- 
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tion of teachers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted b j 
written and oral Questions and answers. They shall be uniform for the 
county in which they are held, and no certificate of qualification shall be 
given except in accordance with the provisions of law respecting teach- 
ers' certificates. 

This section limits the number of towns that may be included in any 
one inspection district to four. It does not prevent the Superintendent's 
making each town an inspecjfion district if he so wishes. In small 
counties, and especially when the towns embrace more than one township 
each, and in cases where no point can be found convenient of access for 
two or more towns, it will be better to make each town an Inspection 
District. 

The form of examination is to be by written and oral questions and 
answers. The Superintendent should prepare carefully a list of ques- 
tions covering the leading points in the branches upon which he desires 
to examine applicants. These questions should be such as will test the 
knowledge of the applicant upon fundamental principles. Special care 
should be taken to avoid all ambiguous or perplexing questions^ or such 
as may be designed rather to puzzle than to draw out the knowledge of 
the person examined. To these written questions, time enough should 
be assigned to allow of written answers to each and all. And that the 
exanlinati on may be fail ly conducted, a definite time should be assigned 
to each branch. The oral examination should be had upon the same 
subjects as the written, and should modify somewhat the decision of the 
Superintendent, which should after all be made mainly upon the written 
answers. Each form of examination has its use, and neither is complete 
of itself. Each may be made to supplement the other. Still, less com- 
plaint will be likely to arise, if the decision of the Superintendent is 
made upon the written examination, for the examination in this form 
remains to speak for itself to any who will examine the papers. 

The publicity of the examination will give employers a good oppor- 
tunity to become acqudnted with the qualifications of those who seek 
employment. The law contemplates that all candidates for licensure as 
teachers shall be examined at the time and place fixed by the County 
Superintendent. If not convenient to attend the examination held for 
the town in which they are to teach, they may be present at any other 
place in the county, where such an examination is held. 

Section 9. The compensation of the County Superintendent of Schools 
shall be fixed by the county board of supervisors, and shall be paid quar- 
terly in cash, by the county; Provided, that for counties containing more 
than fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the last preceding census, 
the compensation shall not be less than six hundred dollars per annum, 
and for counties containing more than eight thousand inhabitants, it shall 
not be less than four hundred dollars per annum. 
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It will be noticed that the compensation named in this section is the 
minimum salary in the cases gi?en. It is hoped that it will not be U^ 
}LBa Ba the maximum. Each county should give a good salary and then 
demand that the officer recei?ing it should earn it. While it is not al- 
ways tme that those receiving the largest salaries, are the most desery- 
iDg, it may be aafely asserted as a general rule, that small salaries are 
most eagerly sought by those who are not competent to fill the places to 
which the salaries arc attached. Parsimoniousness often foils itself. It 
may cost more to repair a wrong done through it, than it would hare 
cost to avoid the wrong. It is admitted that with large salaries, come 
large temptations, and unworthy men often secure place by reason of the 
facilities afforded by the salaries they draw. A golden mean should be 
obserred. On the one hand, all stinginess should be avoided ; and on 
the other, all extravagance. Pay enough to secure the services of a man 
who will worthily fill the office, and no more need be paid. The work, 
if properly performed, will require the full time of the officer. What 
would be considered a fair salary for the time and ability demanded, is 
all that can be asked. 

Section 10. The term of office of the several Town Superintendents 
who shall be elected at the town elections for the year 1861, shall deter- 
mine upon the thirty-first day of December, A. D. 1861, and all the du- 
ties now devolving upon the Town Superintendents, and not herein enu- 
merated among the duties of the County Superintendent of Schools, shall 
thereafter be performed as follows : 

1. The board of supervisors of each town, the board of trustees of 
each village, or the common council of each city, not working under a 
special school charter, shall perform all of said duties relative to the 
formation and alteration of scnool districts. 

2. The school district board of each school district, shall visit and in- 
spect schools under their charge, as Town Superintendents are now re- 
quired to do. 

8. The treasurer of each town, city or village, as the case may be, 
shall apply for, hold and pay over, upon the appointment of the clerk of 
his town, city or village, to the school districts entitled to draw the same, 
all school moneys belonging to his town, city or village. 

4. The clerk of the town, city or village, as the case may be, shall 
make and return to the County Superintendent of Schools having juris- 
diction over his town, city or village, abstracts of the reports of the 
school district clerks in his town, city or village, as the Town Superin- 
tendent is now required to make and return such abstracts to the clerk 
of the county board of supervisors; and such reports shall be made to 
him for that purpose as they are now required to be made to the Town 
Superintendent. He shall also apportion all the school funds certified 
to him by the town, city or village treasurer as subject to appointment 
among the several districts in his town, city or village, entitled to receive 
the same; and shall perform all other duties now required of Town Su- 
perintendents, not above enumerated, and not herein enumerated among 
the duties of the County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Little need be said upon this section^ exoept to call particular atten- 
tion to its provisions. Some of the more important daties of the Town 
Superintendent; so far as financitd matters, are concerned, are here spe- 
cially assigned to the town officers. School moneys raised by the 
towns, and the public moneys which he receives from the county treas- 
urer, will not, under the new law, pass out of the hands of the town 
treasurer until called for by the district treasurers, after proper appor- 
tionment made by the town clerks. This apportionment is made upon 
the basis of reports of the year next preceding, and will be subject to the 
conditions specified in section 45, sub-section 4, and section 47 of chapter 
23, Revised Statutes, 1858. 

Section 11. The board of education of any incorporated city of thie 
State, may, on or before the fifteenth day of August, in any year, elect, 
by order or resolution, that such city shall, for the next ensuing year, be 
exempt from the provisions of this act, except in the matter of making 
reports to the County Superintendent of the county in which such city is 
situated, and within ten days thereafter, cause a copy of such order or 
resolution to be filed with the clerk of the board of the county supervi- 
sors, in and for such county, in which case the duties of the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, for that county, shall not, during the year, 
extcbd into such city, except for the purposes of receiving reports there- 
from, and the electors of such city shall have no voice in electing a 
County Superintendent, if one be elected in such county that year, nor 
shall the member or members of the county board of supervisors, from 
such city, have any voice in determining or providing for tne compensatioi^ 
of such County Superintendent, nor in any other matter relating to such 
officer, nor shall any tax, levied under the provisions of this act for that 
year be levied upon such city, or any part thereof. In all cases where 
an incorporated city shall not electa as provided in this section, the duties 
of supervising and inspecting schools, and examining and certifying to 
the qualifications of teachers in and for such city, shall devolve upon the 
County Superintendent exclusively, any act or part of an act of this 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is necessary for each city desiring to be exempt from the provisions 
of thid act, except in case therein named, to settle the question annually 
by order or resolution. The election thus made is good only for the year 
next ensuing. 

Section 12. The board of supervisors of each county shall, when they 
levy the county school tax for each year, add thereto and apportion 
among the towns, cities and villages in such county, an amount sufficient 
to pay the compensation of the County Superintendent of Schools in and 
for such county, and all necessary expenses of printing for the use of 
schools in such county for that year, which amount shaU be levied and 
collected in cash, as a part of the county school tax for such county, and 
shall be paid over to the county treasurer of such county, with the coun- 
ty tax, by the several town, city and village treasurers; Provided, Th&t 
no part of said amount shall be apportioned to or levied upon an^ incor- 
porated city, whose board of education shall have elected as provided for 
m the last preceding section. 
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The tax leyied to pay the salary of the Ooanty Sapermtendent and all 
necessary expenses for printing, &e,, must be assessed in addition to the 
tax levied annually for school purposes, and must be collected together 
with it. Inasmuch as the constitutional provision requiring a tax to be 
levied; at least half the amount apportioned to the several towns the pre- 
ceding year, is not affected by this law, the board of supervisors will, as 
heretofore, levy the required tax and report it to the State Superintend* 
ent. After this levy is made separate and distinct, the amount necessa- 
ry for all the expenses growing out of the County Superintendency will be 
apportioned among the several towns, precisely as the usual school tax 
has been, and the share of each town will be added to the regular tax, 
and with it certified to the several towns. 

Section 13. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Section 14. This act shall take effect and be in foroe from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 6, 1861. 

OPINIONS, Ac. 

Q. 1. Can a district at its annual meeting Toto a tax to pay arreara- 
ges of teacher's wages for the year preceding ? 

A, Sub-section 9, section 10, chap. 23, R. S., enumerates among the 

ppwers of the district at its annual meeting this : 

" To impose such tax as may be necessary to discharge any debts or 
liabilities of the district lawfully incurred." 

Any debt arising from carrying out an order or resolution of the dis- 
trict passed at a regular meeting and acting within its powers, may be 
called a debt "lawfully incurred." 

While it is not desirable to enter into any contract with a teacher for 
the payment of money beyond the known or reasonably expected means 
of the district, cases may arise in which a contract exceeding their 
means may inure to the benefit of the district ; as, for example, when 
means are not provided sufficient to maintain a three months' school and 
the district must thereby lose otherwise its share of money. 

With the utmost care and watchfulness even, districts may fail to se- 
cure in advance all necessary means, since they cannot tell beforehand 
how large a share of their tax will remain uncollected, nor can tbey know 
with any degree of certainty, what will be the amount of public money 
they are to receive. 

^ To meet such cases the law provides for a tax to discharge debts or 
liabilities. 

^ Q. Can a District Treasurer withhold money on an order properly 
signed by clerk and directors; and if not, what course must be pursued 
m case of his refusal to pay the order ? 
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A, The Treasurer has no right to withhold the payment of an order 
properly drawn and signed, so long as he has money in his hands subjeot 
to such order. All moneys raised for a specific purpose are subject to 
orders drawn for that purpose. 

A writ of mandamus will compel the payment of such orders if refused. 

A part of a letter was received at this office some time since, bearing 
date June 28, 1861, and post-marked Plymouth, Wis., July 2, 1861. 

From the part sent us, it is presumed that it comes from a Town Sa- 
perintendent, but as it is not complete and bears no namci it cannot be 
answered. 

If any officer in that vicinity is waiting in vain for a reply to his letter, 

he will confer a favor by writing again; giving his name and address, and 

he shall be answered immediately. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 



WHO SHALL BE OUR SUPERINTENDENTS ? 

This question is naturally exciting some interest in educational circles, and a 
little, perchance, among politicians. If unsuitable men are elected, it will not 
be for want of repeated warnings against it Aside from the danger that po- 
litical rather than educational interests, may control the election, (a danger in- 
separable, from the &ct that it is made by law, as it now stands, an elective 
office, along with those that are regarded as legitimate objects of ambition by 
petty politicians, to pay for services rendered,) there are two difficulties in the 
way of filling the place with the best men : 

Ftrst, the matter of salary. It may be indeed that some of the Boards of 
Supervisors will go far beyond the minimum fixed by law ,* but it would be idle 
to count much upon that^ not only because of the pressure of increased taxation 
coming upon us, but becausd, among the first things in which retrenchment is 
made, are expenditures for education and religion. We may regret that it is so, 
that the world is not yet enough civilized to make men appreciate their mental 
and spiritual wants as much as they do those that pertain to the body ; but so 
it is. 

The salaries, therefore, it is to be feared, will be fixed at or near the minimum 
in most cases. This will secure only second or third rate men, even if suitable 
men are to be had at all. Or, If men of considerable capacity for the office are 
elected, and accept, at a small salary, it can hardly be expected, though it may 
be demanded, that they will give more than an equivalent of their time and la- 
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bor. Bnt what is needed, and more at the outset than afterward, is the whole 
ime, the whole energy, and the whole interest of the incumbent. 

There is a more serious difficulty in the way, however. All authorities seem 
to agree that the persons put in charge of the public educational interests of a 
county, should possess the following qualifications : 

1. Liberal education and culture. 

2. Acquaintance with educational systems and literature. 

3. Experience and skill in teaching, according to modern improved and ap- 
proved methods. 

4. Aptitude to teach teachers, and ability, therefore, to organize and conduct 
Teachers' Institutes, and Normal Classes, 

5. Proper capacity to examine those who wish to become teachers, with fair- 
ness and discrimination. 

6. Ability to address, to interest and to instruct public audiences,upon the va- 
rious topics of public education. 

1. Dignity and weight of character, sufficient to command the respect of 
teachers, of educated persons, and of the public, 

8. A moral character above reproach, and based upon the possession and 
practice of the Christian virtues. 

It will hardly be denied, that signal deficiency in either of these respects, 
would result in a partial or entire failure on the part of the Superintendent ex- 
hibiting it. But when we look around us, where shall we find such men ? We 
have good men, and men of learning, and so on, but unless we take away from 
their schools all our best principal teachers, where else in the State, still morei 
in each county, shall we find persons in sufficient number, possessing these varied 
qualifications ? But our first-class teachers will hardly leave their present situa- 
tions, except for such salaries as we fear the Boards of Supervisors will fail to 
vote. It is not improbable, indeed, that some siutable persons may be found in 
the State who have been engaged in teaching, though now otherwise employed, 
that will do good service if elected : it is hardly to be hoped that every county 
will furnish such. By a liberal construction of the law, it may be that two coun- 
ties could unite in electing the same person, which has been done in some in- 
stances in Pennsylvania, We can imagine that it would tend to secure both a 
proper salary and a proper man, especially in new counties with small population. 

But enough on this subject for this number. It is the lot of mortals to learn 
wisdom by making mistakes. It is not unlikely that in the educational cam- 
paign before us, some incompetent men will be sent forth as leaders, and some 
Big Bethel blunders committed; but let us not be disheartened, either in our 
efforts to uphold the flag of our country, or to advance the banner of knowledge 
and civilization, by a few mistakes or repulses. 

In the Superintendent's excellent official conmient on the new Law, we notice 
that one most important qualification for the office is mentioned, which we have 
omitted : Executive ability, or general business capacity. This is the bond 
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that holds the other qualifications required in thier places, and secures their prop- 
efficiency. 

THE MEBTINa AT FOND DU LAO 

"Was a success. We would say much, but have room to say httle. Some fric- 
tion was exhibited the first day, in getting into a different working order from 
the usual routine, but the weather sufficed to lubricate every thing, and except 
that Fond du Lac gave us rather ico warm a reception, all things passed off, we 
beUeve, to general satisfaction. If any body was not satisfied or benefited, he 
must appeal to Executive Committee. Brief notices of the lectures, etc., will be 
found in connection with the Report of Proceedings. 

EARNESTNESS-CHE ERFULNESa 
T. J. C, in the initial article of this number, opens an interesting vein of thought 
But Melancholy and Levity are more nearly related than many suppose. The 
sudden passage which we sometimes see from the one to the other, is bat an 
illustration of the adage, that "extremes often meet." A late letter, describing 
the part taken by one of our Wisconsin companies, in the affair at Manassas, 
says, that during a temporary shelter in a hollow, from the flying shot and ghell, 
the soldiers fell to joking. This was not because they were really merry or 
light-hearted, but it was a momentary weakness, caused by a momentary relaxa- 
tion of that terrible sternness of battle to which they were unaccustomed. Tried 
soldiers, who were also tried Christian men, would hardly have given way to 
levity at such a time. 

The story of the Italian, who was so noted for his inexhaustible wit and drol- 
lery, is in point. His name was — we forget what — but say Bernardo. Well, on 
a certain occasion, a celebrated physician was called upon by a gloomy looking 
person, to prescribe for a previously incurable, and seemingly overpowering mel- 
ancholy. "Seek the society of Bernardo," said the physician; *' that will do 
you more good than medicine." "Alas, sir I" replied the patient, "/amBer-. 
nardo !" 

We should so far extend our excellent correspondent's observations as to say, 
that neither melancholy nor levity is the proper characteristic of a great mind. 
" Earnestness" is a much better word ; but even earnestness does not imply any 
thing quite so sombre as melancholy, and earnestness should be complemented 
by something else. Let us see the root of the difficulty, and how man can 
rise above it 

Expressed to the eye, the disease, and its manifestations, and the transition 

upward to mental and spiritual health, may be presented thus, reading from the 
bottom: 



/^-OHBISTIAN HOPE.— V 

r- BABNESTNBSS — OHBBEPULNESS.— \ 

/— D UTT — PIET T — HABIT T.— v 

^RJEBIOUSNBSS— SUBMISSION— FAITH.— V 

^MELANCHOLY -^, SIN ^ST- LEVITY.-^ 
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Aristotle may have been a melaDcholy man, but he was a pagan ; mcreover' 
minds of the Aristotelian type, for certain psychological reasons, are more in- 
clined to melancholy than those of the Platonic stamp. We cannot imagine that 
Plato was otherwise than a cheerfUl man — i, e., provided he enjoyed bodily 
health. But we must drop metaphysics for the present 

"Want of Room. — Readers and correspondents will excuse us if they miss any 
thmg in this number. The Proceedmgs of the Association, and the Superinten- 
dent's] Department, claim precedence. Next month we shall be able again to 
supply a due variety in Philosophy, Mathematics, Poetry, etc., and of our own 
lucubrations. 

We have on hand a pleasant article on the " Solution Question," an interesting 
account of a School Festival in Waupaca County, from Mr. Wernii, a fine mathe- 
matical contribution (with the leave of our Mathematical Editor) from Mr. Pea- 
body, and divers other things that must wait. We would give another extra 
eight pages if we could afford it, 

Eeea-Tum. — For " Wisconsin State Teachers' Association," p. 74, line 1, read, 
** Wisconsin Journal of Edttcation.^^ 

Ereobs in Spelling. — W. B. West, of Utica, Dane County, and J. J. Boyd, 
of West Granville, Milwaukee County, each send in a list of sixteen errors, or 
imperfections found in the August number. The worJs actually mis-spelled in 
the whole edition, are— movable, p. 34; forego, 43; Massachusetts, 44; jack- 
knife, 61; maneuvering, 62; accidentally, geographical, and Waupaca, 63; pre- 
ceding, 64; reminiscences, 66; examination, 6*7; foretelling, 2d of cover ; satis- 
faction, 4tb; 14 in all. Alas 1 for our expectations I Mr. Boyd wins the prize. 
The other words criticised do not strictly come within the rule. But we must 
defer remarks till next month. Only one grammatical criticism has been sent in^ 
as yet, so that there is no competition so far. We have given away so many 
"Hints," that we must hereafter confine all prizes offered, to actual subscrib- 
ers, or those who have sent us a quid pro quo for the Journal. The promised 
spelUng-lesson is on page 84. 

VOLUME YI. 

As the Association did not pay much attention to the doings of the Journal 
for the past year, and as the new Editorial Committee were about going away 
without electing a Resident Editor, we may derive from these facts the nega" 
tive consolation, at least, that no serious cause for complaint existed. We 
should not have been insensible to a little positive commendation, if it was de- 
served. 

However, as we are again installed in the editorial chair, we suppose it 
would be proper to say something on the occasion. But, as the printer tells 
us, the ** form" is already full, we will say merely, that whether the Journal 
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has deserved well or ill for what it has done during the past year, it is onr 
purpose to have it improve in the year before us. We shall be cheered always 
by any words of encouragement, and shall welcome any friendly criticism. We 
think there will be more workers than heretofore among the Editorial Commit- 
tee j for their favors, and for those of others, we shall always be thankful; 
and a' few names now-and-then as subscribers, will not be diatastefuL A short 
business Prospectus will be found on the second page of the Cover, 

Lawrbnob Untversitt. — The following sketch of the Commencement Exer- 
cises, by a visitor, reached us just after our "last form," for last month, had gone 
to press: 

"The exercises occupied July 23d, 24th, and 25th. On the 23d an admirable 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tiffany, upon * Progression.' The after- 
noon of the 24th was occupied by the young ladies, including the four lady 
graduates. As upon too m^ny such occasions, the young ladies lacked power 
of vocal utterance. The parts that were heard displayed talent. Those de- 
serving particular mention were an essay entitled '* Dream Land," by Miss 
Knox, and the Valedictory by Miss Brown. At 6 o'clock Bishop Simpson ad- 
dressed a large audience in a most happy manner. His discourse was simple, 
beautiful, thrilling. His subject was " The Relation of Missions to Civilization." 
Judge McArthur occupied the evening with an address upon "Worth and 
Wealth." It was finely written and well spoken. Portions of the address wei^ 
really eloquent. 

The exercises of the 25th were opened at an early hour, by the presentation 
of a flag to the University. The presentation speech was made by Capt. Dunn, 
of Appleton, in well chosen and well uttered language. Prof. Mason repUed 
very pleasantly in behalf of the University. Short addresses were made by 
Bishop Simpson, Hon. L. P. Harvey, and J. L. Pickard. 

At 10 o'clock a long procession entered the chapel to listen to addresses by 
the young men graduated. They were five in number, and closed with one of 
the finest valedictories I have ever heard. It was entirely original in style. The 
day was closed with a pleasant soiree at Prof. Mason's." 

Portage. — The schools in this city,though they have been going on noiselessly, 
appear to have been doing excellent work, under the lead of Judge Guppey, as 
Superintendent, and the instruction of Prof. Magofl&n, and his corpa of teachers. 
Says the late Annual' Report: "Parents and teachers have done their respect- 
ive duties so well, and with such prudence and good judgment, that not a 
complaint of any kind has been laid before us during the past year." 

JANESviLLH.--We loam that J. G-. McKindley, Esq., has been called to the 
charge of the High School in Janesville, He is one of our veteran teachers, 
and we shall be glad to hear that he is in the harness again. 
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Kenosha County. — Says a correspondent, •* The First Educational Pair, or 
Convention as it is called, for Kenosha County, will be held at West Bristol, on 
or about the 13th of September. I understand that a special train for the 
occasion will run on the K R. & R. I. Railroad. A very large gathering, and an 
interesting time are anticipated. 

"The city of Kenosha has 'seceded' from the remainder of the county in re- 
gard to the County Superintendency." 

Pbop. Whitpord.— "We stated, incorrectly, in a former number, that Rev. Mr. 
Whitford, Principal of Milton Academy, was to be absent the Summer Term. 
He has not been absent — a newspaper misled us. The Catalogue of this Aca- 
demy shows the very large number of 384 pupils during the past year. Prof. 
Conover assisted during the last term. 

Punctuation. — "We now offer the prize of the *' Hints" for the best Criticism 
on the Punctuation of this number of the JowmoU^ "We have had two or three 
Grammatical Criticisms on the last number. Decision next month. "We have new 
lists also of orthographical errors, but none entitled to the prize over Mr. Boyd. 
"We will try and give all our critical friends a hearing in the next number, "Will 
they pleaso hereafter send in their favors by the 20th of each month ? 

Educational Messenger. — A Quarterly Journal, devoted to Improvements 
in Education ; the Natural Methods of Illustration and Object Teaching ; and an- 
nouncing New Things for Schools. Published at the Teachers' Home, No. 25 
Howard Street, New York, and 118 Lake Street, Chicago, by the Holbrook 
School Apparatus Company. 

A specimen No. will be pent to any address, on application to Goo. Sherwood, 
Agent, 118 Lake Street, Chicago. Subscription 12 cents per year. 

This is a useful publication. "We copy from the June number, the article on 

the School System of Pennsylvania. Teachers, Supermtendents, &c., will do 

well to send for ii. 

Blackwood and the British REviEwa — Our readers who are desirous of 
good reading, will do well to notice the advertisement on the secozid page of the 
cover and the fuller advertisement in the July and August numbers. Now is a 
good time to subscribe. We find the opening numbers of the new volumes fuU 
of interest. 

Institutes.— The foUowing Institutes have been appointed by Mr. Allen, aa 

Agent for the Board of Normal Regents. Four of them it will be seen are for 
two weeks each: 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 7, two wi^pks, Oeneva. Oct. 14 to 19, one week, De Potn. 

Sept. 9 to 14, one week, Mauston. Oct, 21 to 26, one week, Westfield. 

Sept. 16, to 28, two weeks, Manitowoc. Oct. 28 to NaT. 9, two weeks, Steyen's Pt. 

Sept. 30 to Oct. 12. two weeks, Spart». Not. U to 16, one week, Waterloo. 
Oct. 7 to 12, one week, Hudson. 

SITUATION WANTED. 

A young man of several years' experience in teaching in the Eastern States, 
and also in this State, would like a situation as Principal of a Grammar, Union, 
or High School. Can give recommendations from the best teachers in the State. 
Address, stating terms, Ac, J. G. THOMPSON, 

Oak Creek, Wis. 
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Normal Classes. — We copy the following tablea from the forthcoming Report 
of the Board of Normal Regents. They present an argument for sustaining 
OTir High Schools: 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

The Fine Arts have some universal principles that have controlled the 
taste of mankind in all ages, and among all nations; they are not con< 
tingent and changing— not subject to the caprices of fashion, or the acci- 
dents of time and place. 

There is an art which is simply, purely imitation — a merely mechani- 
cal process — transferring as it were, the geometrical admeasurements of 
one representation to a different ground of similar kind. '' Only this, and 
nothing more." The exercise of such art calls not into action the higher 
functions of our rational nature, the essentials of success being simply 
acute, cultivated senses, and mechanical dexterity. The mocking bird is 
a wonderful adept in it ; and perhaps, its proudest achievements might 
be attained by a being devoid of reason. Its highest law is esact con- 
formity to a physical copy ; accordingly its principles should be sought 
among the objects that it strives to imitate. Nature, in her manifold as- 
pects, presents unnumbered copies, asking for them no recompense. She 
only requires that we survey her broad expanse, her clearly-defined out- 
lines, her exquisite forms and hues, and her high mountain structures ; 
that we study her handiwork with that comprehensive, discriminative 
taste that discovers all her beauties, and discards, as far as pos sible, her 
deformities. 

But that is an ungenerous criticism which obliges art to simply copy 
nature. Every human being is, through his senses, charmed and attract- 
ed by what he terms beautiful. The impressions made by the external 
TTOrld, blend with the creations of the mind itself, and the result is man- 
ifest in those conceptions which almost transport the soul from earth to 
a sphere of perfect light and purity. It is a part of the mission of art 
to give these conceptions form and symmetry, and to enable man to find 
expression for thoughts which are waiting to be made immortal. 
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There is therefore, an art, rational, creative. Genius develops iJeals 
of marvelous beauty, summons into being forms transcending all the love- 
liness of nature, and thus we have prototypes surpassing nature, even as 
the spirit towers above the loftiest pinnacle of her productions. Rar 
tional, creative art moulds with her plastic fingers, forms fit for the habi- 
tations of these spiritual emanations, and enshrines them there, produc- 
ing creations whose outward features clearly reveal the presence of the 
indwelling spirit. 

The one artist is an obscure, Italian workman, giving to the world 
copies of the Greek Slave ; the other is Powers, embodying in an image 
•of clay, higher than earthly perfections. The product of the one reveals 
the other in so far as it is merely physical, natural ; that of the other 
^ives expression to the immortal soul. The one is a picture, displaying 
the bright light, the dark shade, the varying hues, — all the asso ciated 
beauties of a landscape ; the other is the landscape itself, shadowing 
forth the thoughts of God. 

Still, whether imitative, or creative, whether copying the real, or seek- 
ing expression for the ideal — art should be true to nature, as she is never 
false or contradictory. The fairy like Cirrus, floating so high in ether, 
never threatens, never descends upon the earth in storm or tempest, but 
the rain-cloud hangs low and gloomily, and never fails to moisten the 
ground with its liquid globules. The ocean mirrors with such fidelity 
the star-studded sky above it, that one might easily fancy the zenith be- 
neath his feet, and every streamlet pictures, in wondrous lines of beauty, 
the objects that adorn its banks. A calm, pellucid lake never shows dis- 
torted reflections ; a glorious sunset always lights up the hill-tops, and 
gilds the earth with its departing splendor. In truthfulness, how unlike 
pictures that show wrecked vessels drifting through fields of snow, and 
pale, harvest moons gleaming from cold, leaden skies. 

Not alone the best, but the only safe critic is nature. Let us go to her 
then ; let us woo her with a poet's passionate love, and pleadingly invoke 
her to lead us into her untrodden depths, that we may study her mystio 
pages, be influenced by her smile, warmed with her fire, feel her inspira- 
tion, and throw off the shackles of earthiness that bind each living soul. 

The study of nature is ennobling. It never creates impure desires, or 
low, base sympathies — hence art should never subserve mean purposes. 
It always kindles a love for the simply, purely beautiful, and teaches a 
truer appreciation of those exquisite works of man by which he has ever 
sought to express his intense adoration of the spirit of Beauty — hence 
as an assistant of art, as an educator and refiner of taste^ its value is 
beyond computation. 
If you should be tempted to disbelieve this purifying influence of na- 
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tare, go forth beneath the over- arching sky, and look above you. Survey 
immeasurable space ; how calm, how grand, how awe-imposing I Hark, 
what solemn, wondrous music I It is the shrine of worlds as they pass 
on their sublime and tireless march, their ceaseless journey. Again, go 
out upon the summit of yonder hill. The dark clouds have rolled away 
in heavy masses ; the earth, warm and misty, is sending up from her un« 
nambered altars a sacrifice of thanks to the beneficent, Almighty Giver. 
The sun appears, and lo I aU things are luminous, and radiant with light. 
Golden censers seem swinging from every dome and bough, and incense, 
sweeter than than that of priestly offering, is filling the invisible air with 
fragrance, and floating heavenward. You feel, if ne*er before, that life 
is fall of beauty — ^flowers, tinted like the Iris, beneath your feet — human 
lore enfolding you with her sheltering, celestial wings ; God's blessed 
sanlight bathing your brow, and, His own unspeakable love and truth 
filling the void within your waiting soul. As if lashed by scorpions, 
frivolity, hatred, revenge, and troops of evil-doers go stealing out from 
the secret chambers of the heart, and legions of holy thoughts, and noble 
aspirations enter in, freshly baptised from heaven, to sweep and garnish 
the polluted altars. 

After this, return, if you can, to the pursuit of pleasure ; tread the 
halls where mirth and revelry keep time to the sw ft music of the pass- 
ing hours ; clasp hands with Mammon, or follow in the unhallowed steps 
of falsehood. Toil unceasingly for food and raiment wherewith to clothe 
and nourish perishable clay, unheeding the wailing soul that is dying for 
want of sustenance. No, no, you cannot! Nature has ennobled you. 
The dross of the spirit has been consumed, its gold refined, and you will 
go forth with loftier purposes, a new reverence for all which is true and 
beautiful, and a hand 

That seeketh er^r in the mine of Thought 
Baw, hidden gems, to burnish for the erown 
Whose jewels 70a are fitting. 

HsLiK A. Everts. 



The parent that procures his child a good mind, well principled and 
tempered, makes a better purchase for him than to lay out the money to 
enlarge a farm. Spare the child in toys, in silks and ribbons, as much 
as you please, but be not sparing in his education. 

OuB customs and habits, are like the ruts in the roads — ^the wheels of 
life settle into them, and we jog along through the mire, becauBe it is too 
much trouble to get oat of them. 
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BEYOND THE MICROSCOPE. 

There is a world to which our senses have failed to find access. Ha- 
inan footsteps have never trodden its narrow paths. The piercing glance 
of the eye has turned backward in despair, unable to enter its scones of 
mystery. The student of natural science has swept with the telescope 
the distant star fields lying within the reahns of the infinite, but the 
microscope has failed to collect for him the atom dust that covers the 
plains of the infinitesimal world. 

The number of animals of familiar species which occupy our earth ex- 
ceeds our realizing thought ; of our own race 1,000,000,000 find their 
homes here, requiring a life time to number them, should they hurry past 
in one long procession. Yet is our astonishment increased when the mi- 
croscopic world is opened to our view, and the inhabitants entombed in 
a single cubic inch of stone are computed to number 40,000,000. Ehren- 
berg, a German physician and author, discovered in a, single cubic inch of 
the smooth slate, from a quarry near Bilin in Bohemia, no less than 40,- 
000,000,000 of the callipashes or outer shells of infusoria. A cubic 
inch of the slate weighs 220 grains. It would then require 187,000,000 
of these shells to weigh one grain. Yet may be, these animals forms 
were the giantS; the mastodons; the megalosaurianS; the ichthyosaurians 
of the infinitesimal world. 

Herschel, examining a drop of water with his solar microscope wluch 
magnified the drop until it had a diameter of twelve feet, saw no place 
large enough to receive the point of a needle in which a living animalcule 
of some species had not his dwelling place. Our blood seems a mass of 
unvaried color forming the tide and cement of life's red river. It how- 
ever consists of red globules suspended in transparent seram^ the diame- 
ter of these globules not exceeding one four thousandth part of an inch, 
and a drop of blood which might hang upon the point of a needle would 
contain at least one million of these globules. 

That fine thread; which the spider spun to let himself down from the 
school house wall, and to which long ago our attention was turned in cal- 
culation of the chances of its breaking, vrhen placed beneath the micro- 
scopO; becomes a mighty cable formed of five thousand strands. 

The sense of smell seems to be a more successful traveler toward the 
hidden country than the sense of sight. A grain of powerful perfume 
imparts an odor to a spacious room; and during many years, although the 
grain loses none of its appreciable weight; the scent remains as strong as 
at first. A boquet of withered flowers not only retains the assoeiations 
of its first possession, but also preserves its fragrance for a lile time. 

To all of those animalcalsd that we have noticed, millions of which 
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would form a mass no larger than a grain of sand, and might in fleets or 
armies pass through the eye of the finest needle, is given an organization 
of yarious members, each of which is intent upon its proper life function. 
The consideration of the process which must be carried on to sustain this 
minute life is the farthest point of ascertained fact to which I shall lead 
your thoughts in approaching the atom world. I now invite you to stand 
upon the crumbling edge of speculation and look beyond the microscope. 
An atom is the smallest division of matter, implying not an inconceiv- 
able indivisibility but an impossible indivisibility. Another has defined 
it as " space entirely filled with matter," as he considered the expansion 
and compression of bodies positive proof that the atoms are not in math- 
ematical contact. Two or more atoms united form a molecule, two or 
more molecules form a particle, and particles form a body. Attraction 
thus unites the atoms, a strong attraction binding them into a solid, firm 
in strength and resisting unbroken the impact of force. A liquid is 
formed by atoms having less attraction for each other, and in gaseous 
bodies the atoms are supposed to have no attraction for each other and 
to be retained only by gravity. 

In form the atom is considered spherical, since no reason can be given 
why one dimension should exceed another, and opaque because transpar- 
ency is the result of the passage of light through the vacant spaces be- 
tween the atoms. The atom is colorless because color depends on the 
action of the particles of matter upon light, and a single atom would be 
immoveable as to its surface and hard. The atom is considered indivisi- 
ble not because of infinitesimal diminution as the ancient philosophers 
sophistically reasoned, but because of it^ nature. Chemists assign to 
the atoms a relative weight, thus if the weight of an atom of hydrogen 
is represented by 1, then the weight of an atom of oxygen equals 8, as 
in the formation of water one atom of one gas is thought to combine with 
one atom of the other, and when large quantities unite their relative 
weights are in that proportion. 

Although we are treating of matter, the most tangible and most easily 
perceived object of thought, yet when we come to consider the invisible 
chain which binds one atom to another, the firm earth recedes from our 
feet and we are afloat on on the misty sea of speculation and conjecture. 
If there is one law pertaining to matter, which we think is discovered 
and established, that law is the law of gravity, yet Newton, its discov- 
erer, was dissatisfied with its outworking and left encouragement to those 
who should come after him, to seek for a law, of which gravity is the 
consequence. 

Some conclude that atoms are of two kinds, each of which repels its 
like and attracts dissimilar ones, directly as the mass and inversely as the 
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square of distance. The atoms of one kind become a center, and those 
of another the stirrounding mass, denser towards the center and least 
dense in the atmosphere. If we conceive a stream of atoms similar to 
those forming the atmosphere, to impinge upon it so as to just overcome 
its resistance, they will, while continually producing undulations 
throughout its whole extent, gradually increase its magnitude until 
it attains such a size that the repulsion of the atoms at the outer surface 
of the enlarged atmosphere, is just balanced by the attraction of the 
central atom. If the stream continue after this is reached, the whole 
outer layer will be a little beyond the limit of attraction and will fly off 
at right angles to the surface, which might then be said to radiate. If 
two such central atoms with their atmospheres exist at a distance from 
each other, they will be drawn together by a force depending on the dif- 
ference between the mutual repulsion of their central atoms and atmo- 
spheres respectively for each other, and the attraction of each central 
atom for its neighbor's atmosphere, and in order to coincide with the ex- 
isting law of nature, this force must be directly as the mass, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

Boscowich, a mathematician of Dalmatia, gives an atomic theory in 
such regular form, I copy it here. It is in six postulates : 

1st. All matter consists of indivisible and inextended atoms. 

2d. These atoms are endowed with attractive and repulsive forces va- 
rying both in intensity and direction by a change of distance, so that at 
one distance two atoms attract each other, and at another distance they 
repel. 

3d. This law of variation is the same in all atoms, it is, therefore, mu- 
tual, for the distance of atom a from atom h being the same with that of 
h from a, if a attract b, b must attract a with precisely the same force. 

4th. At all considerable or sensible distances these mutual forces are 
attractive, and sensibly proportioned to the square of the distance in- 
versely. It is the attraction called gravitation. 

5th. In the small and insensible distances in which sensible contact 
is observed, and which do not exceed the 1000th or 1500th part of an 
inch, there are many alternations of attraction and repulsion according 
as the distance of the atoms is changed. Consequently there are many 
situations within this narrow limit, in which two atoms neither attract 
nor repel. 

6th. The force which is exerted between two atoms when their dis- 
tance is diminished without end and is just vanishing, is an insuperable 
repulsion, so that no force whatever can press two atoms into mathemat- 
ical contact. 

The above theories and opinions are those of distinguished writers 
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upon natural science, from whose works I have freely quoted, frequently 
copying their writings verbatim as their language was more plain and 
forcible than my own. I am most indebted to the 9th Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, and Bartlett's Synthetic Mechanics. If there is contradiction in 
any of the above opinions let it be accounted for by the fact that scien- 
tific men are continually suggesting theories to account for the observed 
phenomena of nature, and that theory has preference and popularity 
which gives plausible solution to the greatest number of phenomena. 
Bloompield, Wal. Co. W. 



VALEDICTORY COUNSELS. 

The following extracts are from the ''Valedictory Address to the 
class of 1861, pronounced July 25, at Lawrence University," by S. 
Newell Griffith. Mr. Griffith is we believe the author of a "Plan for 
Facilitating Self Education," reprinted in the January No. of the 
Journal, and is a young man evidently of originality of thought; 

TO THE UNDERGRADUATES. 

Gentlemen Undergraduates— li affords us pleasure to address you briefly 
at this time. Such is the status of society in the West, that the old 
feudalistic class distinctions are nearly obliterated. We are all brothers. 
Among those who have not have not even entered the regular curriculum 
of college study, we have found our equals in all save classical and scien- 
tific attainment. You have been our companions and even intimates ; 
hence we do not look down on you with great gravity and give you sage 
advice. We converse with you as with brothers. 

In these times when to acquire wealth is, with many, the chief end of 
man, when life is all externality, equipage and show, and dust gathers 
on the inner walls of the heart, we hope you will try to be perfect men, 
will cultivate the heart, will try to fashion your characters into sym- 
metry and harmony, will seek your happiness in yourselves and in God 
through Christ our Lord. Do not be in habte to enter the great arena of 
life. In the memorable language of our beloved and honored President, 
" The world is not prepared for you yet." Finally, get your education 
in the West. After graduation, travel, and seek polish in the earth if 
you choose ; but remember that '^westward the star of empire takes its 
way," and that here the advance guard, the souls of fire of the incoming 
civilization are found. Let me now, if it be the will of God, walk for a 
time the halls of Harvard, old Oxford and Cambridge, heavy with years, 
and pace the galleries of the Coliseum under an Italian moon, but in the 
midst of them all, I will lift my heart, and thank God that the ideas of 
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my young mind were formed where the first ray of a dawning civiliza" 
tion gild the prairies and forests of a new worlds Yo«i, my fellow stu- 
dents, prize your Western home, forsake not your Alma Mater, and time 
will reward you. 

We are going to the battle of life. We are ready to hold on high, 
midst *' heathen fanes and thrones,*' the banner of the Cross, or to bare 
our bosoms to the kiss, the hot kiss of the cannon's mouth. We shall 
expect you to join us ere long. You will see our banner on high. Come 
where our plumes shall be nodding. Till then, Goon By. 

TO THE GRADUATING CLASS, 

Now, my classmates, we will ask them all to retire. The curtains are 
down. Will some one close the door ? We are alone together. Let us 
gather around the chair of our Alma Mater. Who will break the silence 
to try to tell 

" Wh»t we can ne'er express, yet cannot all ooneeal." 

We are leaving our pleasant home, its quiet rooms, its ringing halls, 
its sacred chapel. What will be its fate ? Will it be wrapped in devour- 
ipg flames, or be the subject of some other terrible disaster ? or will it 
stand long, while generation after generation shall come and go f In 
long after years, when the mantle of age shall drape these walls, will our 
names live here ? Will students, yet unborn, search out the rooms 
where we have toiled, and will the thought of our self sacrifice, our true 
ambition, nobility, success, and glory, stimulate them to earnest endeavor? 
I would that our lives might be such that our spirits should seem to 
dwell in this pleasant home as guardian angels of those to come. 

We are following our brothers and sisters who are out in the wide, 
wide, world. They are waiting for us; some are near, but other are far 
away. Do you think that they all remember to-day, that it is the 25th 
of July ? One is on a tropical island ; one is near the glorious Golden 
Gate and has looked on the Pacific's waters ; and farther on is another. 
Is he too thinking of us now ? Does he, so far away amidst heathen 
fanes and thrones of darkness, in imagination look on this scene ? And 
that other, our only lost one — not lost, but gone before, whose gentle foot- 
fall, one year ago, was on this stage and whoso form moved among us, is 
she too conscious of all this ? Is she hovering near, her angel eye look- 
ing on us, while we weep ? As years roll on, our treasure of loved ones 
will increase in heaven, and will they gather around these partings which 
will yearly occur, and wait to waft us home ? 

We are going into the actual world. Wo are approaching a fearful 
crisis in our lives. We are nearing the hour when we must not descend, 
but ascend from ideality to actuality ; when our bright anticipations, oor 
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high hopesi our fortunes in imagination already made, our glory already 
achieved, shall be compressed by the hard hand of life to a little of un- 
imagined reality. Where we have been expecting hundreds we shall get 
tens ; where we have been expecting praise and love we may find blame 
and envy ; we shall be led to say " Is this all a college course amounts 
to ?" We may be almost in despair ; we may for a moment feel that we , 
would leave the field and die in obscurity. Then is the time to say : 
God created me. There is something in me. God, truth, and action 
shall develop it. The world needs my services somewhere. There I 
AM, I plant myself on the pillars of eternal truth, I cannot be moved. 
In that hour, when the blandishments of a false life are all swept away, 
we will remember that to ^^fear God and keep his eommandments is the 
whole duty of man," 



THE PRESS AND THE CO. SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The following extracts indicate the spirit of the Press in regard to the 
change about to take place in our school system ; they show alao a just 
appreciation of the importance of the new office. The last extract is the 
only article we have seen of an unfavorable character : 

FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

We wish to remind all whom it concerns, and it should concern all 
who care for Educational matters, that by a statute passed last winter 
the system of school superintending was changed from the town to the 
county system, and that the voters are to choose at the coming general 
election the county superintendent. The law allows the county board, in 
a county of more than 15,000 inhabitants, to divide the county into two 
districts, with a superintendent in each. The county board at its recent 
session took no action on a division of the county for such a purpose, so 
that but one officer can be elected for the first term. If a county super- 
intendent was expected to discharge all the duties of such a position in 
a county like this, containing some 35,000 inhabitants, some expecta- 
tions would fail, for it is too much for one. But as the law allowed the 
school system of any incorporated city to be exempt from the provisions 
of the bill, if its school board so voted ; and as the school board of this 
city has so voted, the balance of the county can be served by one man. 
If Rip on has a school system of her own, and voted to be exempt like- 
wise, it will make it still easier for one superintendent to discharge the 
duties of the station. How this is, we do not know. 
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We can only speak for Fond du Lao that we leave this matter wholly 
with the people of the county ; we are neither to yote, or be taxed for 
the salary of the officer. We are not indifferent, however, in regard to 
the manner in which it is filled, and the sort of a man that is put into 
the station ; but at the same time all we may say must be merely sug- 
gestive. 

In the first place there are but very few men in this county, or any 
other one county, that are fit for the post. We had rather take the job 
to find two men fit to be colonels of a regiment, three ministers, four 
lawyers, five doctors, and a half dozen each, of every other county officer, 
rather than one county superintendent of schools, who would not be of 
more detriment than advantage to the very interest he was set to guard. 
And yet we hope the man lives, and that he will be brought to light. 
But who he is, coupled with an inclination to take it, we have yet to 
learD. Let him be discovered I 

We have been told that in view of the fact that some counties might 
not contain the man, and a neighboring county or even state, might, that 
the law throws no obstacle in the way of voters of a county choosing a 
man whom they like, even if he lives outside of the county or state. We 
are not so hopeless as to suppose it will be necessary to go abroad to find 
the right man for county superintendent ; we only mention the possibil- 
ities the law does not forbid, and if the people should ever find them- 
selves necessitated to go abroad to get the right man, it will be no more 
than they often do for both teachers and preachers. 

We call attention to this subject now, that the towns interested may 
be thinking of the subject, have the candidate sought out, and in due 
time presented to the suffrages of the voters. — Fond du Lac Common- 
wealth, 

ROCK COUNTY. 

We would call the attention of members of our county board to the 
provision allowing a division of counties into two districts. It will be 
for them to determine, and if it is thought best to divide this county, it 
should be attended to without much further delay. 

The office is one of great importance and requires peculiar qualifica- 
tions. The attention of the people should be directed to the selection of 
a proper person to discharge its duties. — Janesville Gazette. 

GRSEN COUNTY. 

Our readers are aware that a supcrintend^t of schools for each county 
in the state— and two if desired for counties that have over fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants — is to be elected this fall to serve two years from the 
first of next January. He is to take the place of all the town super- 
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intendents, and if he is s faithful officer — and none other is wanted — he 
has a great responsibility on his shoulders. The salary for Green county 
will be 1600. 

It is now time to begin to look about to find the right man for the 
place. Who, that is competent, can give his time and entire attention to 
the matter for the salary paid ? Who is best qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of the office ? It is time the inquiry had been made. There 
is no doubt but there will be candidates enough, but this is an office 
which very few are competent to fill properly. The qualifications of 
candidates should be rigidly canvassed. We want a man who is adapt- 
ed by nature, education and experience, to the work — one who is espe- 
cially familiar with the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 

We hope the best man, independent of all considerations, political or 
any other, will be chosen. Quite likely the man best qualified for the 
position might not, owing to the peculiar movements on the conventional 
chess board in which he cannot take part, be able to secure a nomination 
in convention, bat the people should see that the best man is elected. 

There is no interest of this county of greater importance to the people 
than the office of school superintendent — ^the educational interest should 
stand foremost. If there are candidates aspiring to this office we should 
be glad to have them come out before the people. The people will de- 
mand to know them before either a nomination or an election.— JSrocZ- 
head Reporter. 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

The following resolution was passed at the session of the county 
board of supervisors, relative to the county school superintendency estab- 
lished by the law of last winter. The law is a very important one, and 
if rightly carried into effect will be productive of great good to the 
schools of the county : 

Resolved f That the county of Sheboygan shall constitute one school 
superintendent district, and that the salary of said superintendent, to 
be elected at the general election in November next, be and is hereby 
fixed at $600 a year. — Evergreen City Times, 

DANE COUNTY. 

The law provides, that ^' token a county contains more than one senate 
district, each such senate district shall constitute a superintendent dis- 
trict. As Dane county contains two complete senatorial districts, the 
law contemplates the election of two superintendets of schools. Some 
measures should be taken for the bringing out of proper candidates for 
these important positions. Too much attention and care cannot be taken 
in the selection of men for these offices. If men fully competent for the 
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trust are selected, much good will result from the creation of the office ; 
but if incompetent or inefficient men are elected, the mone^ that it costs 
to sustain the officers had better be thrown away than paid to such men. 
We trust the people will feel the importance of this matter and elect no 
man simply because he wants the place, but wholly from the fact of his 
peculiar fitness for it. — State Journal, 

[The State Superintendent, in his comments on the law in the Sept. 
No. of th6 Journal, says the meaning is not that a county must be divid- 
ed into two superintendent districts, if it embraces two senatorial dis- 
tricts, but that if the supervisors decide to divide the county, it must 
in that case be divided by these districts.] 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

The Wisconsin Farmer regrets that ^' county superintendents are not 
made appointive by the state superintedent, as their election by the peo- 
ple, at the time of electing other county officers, will almost surely drag 
this purely educational office into the miserable cess-pool of party 
politics." 

The Farmer is slightly in error. Superintendents are to be elected 
this fall, and county officers in general are not elected till next fall, save 
in a half dozen counties or so. The privilege the people have of electing 
their own superintendent is the only feature of the whole law that will 
make them tolerate it for a single year. The state superintendent could 
have but indiflferent facilities for judging as to the fitness of county su- 
perintendents if he had to appoint them. — State Beg inter. 



" Hath any wronged thee ? be bravely revenged ; slight it, and the 
work is begun ; forgive it, and 'tis finished. He is below himself, that 
is not above an injury. Was it not Plato, who said that when an inju- 
rious speech was offered to him, he placed himself so high that it could 
not reach him?" 

It is impossible to make people understand their ignorance ; for it re- 
quires knowledge to perceive it, and therefore he that can perceive it 
hath it not.— Bishop Taylor. 

Happiness must arise from our own temper and actions, and not im- 
mediately from any external conditions. 

Society is the atmosphere of souls ; and we necessarily inhale from 
it what is either healthful or infectious. 
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"AS THE TWIG IS BENT, THE TREE^S INCLINED." 

Boys, by and by you "will be away from your mothers — ^perhaps you'll 
be yisiting somewhere, and the lady of the house will offer you a little 
wine. You'll say, "No ma'm, thank you, we don't drink it." <'0h, 
but," she'll say, "just taste of it ; it is some I made myself ; it is cur- 
rant wine 3" or, '' it is made of raspberries," or " grapes." " You don't 
know how nice it is. Taste of it." Will you do it ? Will you taste of 
it children ? Will you part your lips to put poison between them, that 
will taint your breath and enfeeble your brain ? Will you take the first 
step toward a life of misery ? The lady does not intend to harm you ; 
she wishes only to be kind ; she would have you feel that you are wel- 
come at her house ; she would make you happy. But she has not thought 
that tasting her wine may lead you to taste of some that another lady 
has made, and that eventually you will taste whenever it is otiered, until 
you forget that it is wrong to touch ardent spirits. 

Again, you will be at a party with some pretty little girls, T/hose 
parents have taught them that it is not wrong to drink wine, and if you 
refuse it when offered you, they will put out their lips scornfully and 
pretend they are offended. This class of young ladies will, by and by, 
meet you when you are no longer little boys, and they will still tempt 
you to drink with them. Will you do it ? They will be astonished if 
you turn away from their winning invitations to sit down at the card- 
table, where the sparkling wine promises to make them more gay and 
fascinating. But oh! dear children, guard well your principles. See to 
it that you love temperance, and virtue, and purity of speech. Let your 
thoughts be pure while you are young, and when you are grown to be 
men, the world will honor you and God will bless you. 

Racine, August 27, 1861. 



NECESSITY OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The necessity for Christian education to give the youth of this land 
themselves and the power to use themselves, and also the science, the 
truth, the beauty, which God has created as their most precious inheri- 
tance, need not be urged here. Were there any room for doubts before, 
surely the events of the past few months afford terrible proofs of our 
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need of intellectual and moral cultare; and if there be any difference, 
woman, as the centre and presiding genius of home — as the educator, 
and therefore the fashioner of the characters of the youth, should first 
most carefully be educated. Thus far in the world's history, the expense 
bestowed upon her education, as compared with that of her brother man, 
has been about in the ration of 100 to 100,000. Need it be any more 
urged that it is time this inequality ceased, and the circumstances of 
what nation so well adapt it to this work as those of Republican Ameri- 
ca ? The daughters of the West must be educated, and we cannot afford 
to send them abroad, first, because we cannot spare the money it will 
cost to be taken from the State; second, and more important, we need 
the schools as centers of intellectual and moral influence. 

Let it not bo said in these days of danger and excitement, more press- 
ing wants are upon us. There are no more pressing wants ; and, be- 
sides, these are days of heroism, and to the heroic, ^^all things are possi- 
ble J^ Education costs immeasurably less than war — it has power— it 
will, in the great future, when all shall be rightly educated, deliver man- 
kind from this and from other evils which now scourge the nations.— 
Circular of Bardboo Female Seminary. 



Be Gentle — The obligations of gentleness and kindness are as extensive 
as the claims to manliness ; these three qualities must go together. 
To love is to be happy ; and to make happy and to love is the very spirit 
of true manliness. We speak not of exaggerated passion and false sen- 
timent ; we speak not of those bewildering, indescribable feelings, which 
under that name, often monopolize for a time the guidance of the youth- 
ful heart ; but we speak of that pure emotion which is benevolence in- 
tensified, and which, when blended with intelligence, can throw the light 
of joyousness around the manifold relations of life. Coarseness, rude- 
i^ess, tyranny, are so many forms of brute power — so many manifesta- 
tions of what it is man's peculiar glory not to be ; but kindness and gen- 
tleness can never cease to be manly. — Home Magazine. 

Motherhood. — It transforms all things by its vital heat ; it turns 
timidity into fierce courage, and dreadless defiance into tremulous submis- 
sion ; it turns thoughtiesness into foresight, and yet stills all anxiety 
into calm content ; it makes selfishness become self-denial, and gives 
even hard vanity the glance of admiring love. 

For every fear which we dare not confront we lose a portion of oar 
hardiness ; for every sorrow from which we turn we forfeit a consolation. 
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''WHISPERING IN SCHOOL/' 

Mr, Editor : — On looking over the July No. of the Journal, my at- 
tention was arrested by a communication entitled * Whispering in School/ 
and as the rules, or directions for the suppression of the same there 
given, appear to my mind injudicious in the extreme, I cannot forbear 
expressing a few thoughts on the subject. Your correspondent says, '* 1 
am considering a common school, with a sufficient number of scholars to 
occapy most of the teacher's time in hearing recitations. As soon as 
each recitation is over, I give the whole school two or three minutes for 
whispering and leaving their seats." 

In such a school as he is considering, the time occupied by each reci- 
tation, must necessarily be short, and for the entire school to leave their 
seats, and whisper two or three minutes after each, seems to my mind 
wholly unnecessary, and a worse than useless waste of time — to say 
nothing of the confusion attendant upon such frequent recesses. I am 
at a loss to imagine what necessity there can be for such frequent com- 
munications during school hours. I contend that each scholar should 
enter school with books, slate pencils, &c., of his own, and understand 
perfectly where, and what his lessons are, as given out by his teacher. 
Allowing this to be the case, why need speak at all, or more than once at 
most during the half day ? 

Again, he says : " In addition to this, I grant a scholar the privilege 
of whispering and leaving his seat any time he aeks for it, but I have 
my scholars understand that I do not wish to have them ask this privil- 
ege, unless it necessary." I have found in my experience in teaching 
that some scholars are inclined to think it necessary to speak as often as 
they think of something they wish to say to a fellow-pupil, though the 
subject may be as far from anything pertaining to the lessons, as the sun 
from the earth. Were the practice to become general in our schools, of 
allowing scholars to speak every time it is necessary, (allowing them to 
be the judges,) I think we should find the necetaanes would occupy by 
far too much time, and when the recitations were called for, the teacher 
would see a great necessity for a new arrangement. In my own school, I 
have tried the ezi>eriment (with all except the smallest scholars) of no 
whispering, or communicating during school hours ; referring them, if 
permission is asked; to the time of general recess^ which all have in th^ half 
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day— and the experiment has proved suocessful. I find the perfect les- 
sons increase; as the whispering privileges decrease. 

Again, he gives as a reason for the recess, when the classes are going 
to and from the recitation seat, that ^' there is always noise and confa- 
sion created by going to and from their seats/' I believe that classes 
can, and should be so trained that they will go to and from recitation 
with so little noise, that no scholar need have his attention in the least 
diverted from his studies thereby. But if they are noisy at such times, 
methinks 'twould be *' confusion worse confounded'' to set them all to 
whispering. 

Again, he says, '* I close school precisely at four o'clock, whether I 
have fiiiished the exercises or not." Now while I do most heartily ap- 
prove of punctuality at the hour of commencement, I see not the same 
necessity for closing at just such a moment under all circumstances. 
Were this an irrevocable rule, I think I see a few who do not love men- 
tal labor overmuch, watching the clock and thinking, ** well, there will 
not be time for my class to recite to-day, so no matter if my lesson is not 
perfect." Again, supposing he has got half way through a recitation 
when the clock strikes four, to the great joy of the indolent, but the dis- 
appointment of those who really wish to understand perfectly every part 
of the lesson, it must be left but half explained, and of course cannot be 
resumed next day, lest that day's lesson should be left in the same man- 
ner, or perhaps crowded out altogether. I believe a teacher may some- 
times remain in school somewhat past the usual hour for dismissal, with 
profit to himself, and pupils, and without detriment to either. 

EocHESTBR, Wis., Aug 22d, 1861. H. 



WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 

Editor Journal i — In the last Journal [the July No. — Ed.] I noticed 
an article on "Whispering in fc'chool," which so nearly mtets my views 
—though on one or two points I must slightly differ, and only slightlj— 
that I determined to write on the subject. 

The plan the writer of that article spoke of is one which I also adopt- 
ed, and with satisfactory results, as avoiding unpleasant intermptions. 
But he says that he allows this privilege whenever the class finishes re- 
citation, a plan which he considers " so much better than giving it to 
them every half hour or so, regardless of other arrangements." The 
question I would suggest is this : May we we not grant the priyilege 
every half hour, and vwt interfere with other arrangements ? 

My plan is to apportion the time to the classes in such a way that a 
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class shall leave the reoitation at the close of the half hour. Again, he 
says that 'Mn addition to this, he grants a scholar the privilege, at any 
time he asks for it, of whispering, or leaving his seat." This I have not 
foand necessary, as the scholars understand that there is a time for such 
things, and that they must attend to them in that time. This tends to 
produce that regularity which is so desirable, especially in a school. 
The time that a class is on the recitation seat is sacred to that class^ and 
every interruption is forbidden, whether by whispering, question or any 
other means. I need the time, and my undivided attention to attend to 
a class. 

The letter further says: '<Igive them just one hour at dinner time, 
and close school exactly at four o'clock, wkefhtr I have finished all the 
trtrmen or not^ If the time be properly arranged, giving a definite 
time to each class, the exercises will be finished at the proper time. 
Pardon me for disagreeing, for I really agree in far more points than I 
differ. L, B. EVERDELL. 

Tatcheedah, August, 1861. 

[The foregoing articles, one sustaining and the other opposing the first 
contributor, discuss an important subject ; but there must be a way of 
reconciling such opposite views. Who will point it out ? — Ed. Jour.] 



HOW CAN I TEACH ? 

For the last ten years I have heard little or nothing else from a certain 
c^ass of individuals than '' How shall I teach Mental Arithmetic ?" 
"Won't you let me hear how you solve such examples?" "I can't 
teach Fractions," and so on to the end of the chapter, with such con- 
founded trash. Trash ? yes I They are not sincere. It is no more nor 
less than the culmination of ignorance in the guise of a humble seeker 
after truth. 

To such I would say, why don't you go and aply yourself to hard 
stady, and not attempt to hide behind sucli a false, deceptive covering ? 
Gome out and show yourself in the light of sincerity and truth, like an 
individual made after the pattern of a man, and acknowledge that you 
are ignorant of the principles of mental arithmetic, fractions, and so on, 
for that is what it really is, and what it all amounts to, when thoroughly 
lifted and brought out from behind that old worn out dodge, into the 
light of frank, open heartedness and simple truth. 

You who hare been trying" to play such a dirty card, why don't yoa 
open your eyes and see ^hat other folks can see through that thin flimsy 
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gauze you have been throwing oyer your soul, and go and atudy, in down 
right earnestness^ and when you understand the logic of mental arith- 
metio, yon will find no more trouble in knowing how to teach that than 
any other thing that you understand. If you do not understand the 
subject^ you cannot teach ic. 

I care not what it is — who answers your questions — ^nor what method 
is pointed out to you, failure is ineyitable. 

If when you have studied hard and mastered its principles you dis- 
cover that you do not succeed, come out frankly and boldly and take off 
that teacher's garb; and acknowledge that it does not fit, and seek a pro- 
fession in which you will succeed ; yea, even excel in ; undoubtedlj 
there is one — for you may depend upon it that ^*if a teacher is ever 
made, the Almighty must make him." 

Berlin. A. 



PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

Primary instruction is of such vast importance, forming, as it 
does, the basis of the whole superstructure of knowledge, that we can- 
not fail now and then to direct especial attention to the subject. It was 
with peculiar pleasure that sometime since we were permitted to par- 
tially examine the plan and detail of a new Primary ij^eography aboat 
being published by Prof. Allen, of West Chester, Pa. A friend has 
furnished us the following extract from a letter from H. C. Hickok, Esq., 
late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsyvlania, which, as it 
calls attention to the defects in the primary text books now in use, we 
take pleasure in laying before our readers, feeling assured that one want, 
at least, is about to be supplied by the Primary Geography referred to 
therein : 

'* It is true there is more interest taken in primary instruction than 
formerly, yet this commendable zeal is not always happily directed. 
Parents who direct the studies of their children, as well as teachers of 
any considerable experience, come to very positive conclusions on this 
subject. 

<' Much that is both childish and abstruse, without being either child- 
like or lucid, finds its way into our primary text-books. A large pro- 
portion, at least of the prim^ geographies of the day, strikingly illas- 
trate this fact. For instance, 'What is the Earth?' We have for an- 
swer, ' The planet on which we live.' Thus darkening counsel bywords 
which impart no knowledge; so far as the mind of the child is concerned. 
If the teacher does not happen to be reasonably intelligent, there is an 
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end of the question, but not of tho puzzled conjectures of the pupil.* 
£yen if the instructor be more knowing, it is not always certain that the 
child gets safely over the stumbling block that thus meets him at the 
threshold. His difficulties are not lessened when he afterwards encoun- 
ters * Latitude and Longitude/ * Climates, Zones and Circles/ &c., &c.y 
treated in the same blind, mechanical manner, that discourages and re- 
tards instruction, instead of advancing it by a luminous and intelligiUe 
method of presentation. 

<<I am glad that a new Primary Gheography by Prof. F. A. Allen, of 
the Chester County Normal School, is in course of completion, intended 
to supply a prevalent want and avoid the defects which have been alluded 
to. From your explanation of its plan and methods oi illustration, and 
from my personal knowledge of his experience as a teacher, and my ob« 
serTation of his tact, skill and scccess in imparting geographical know- 
ledge to young pupils, I am of the opinion that the work will be timely 
and popular, and will bo welcomed by very many who have felt that 
something better was greatly needed on this Buhjoct.* '-^Bhode Island 
Schoolmaster, 



MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 



The following is an extract from a speech of Gov. Banks, of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered at Boston Music Hall, some time since : 

"Musis is one of the most practical studies in which men or women 
can engage. There is no hour of the day, no hour of life, no occupation 
in which men or women may be engaged, when the power of impressing 
the human thought or the human sympathies in harmonious numbers, is 
not only practicable, but where it is not needed. It softens the atmo- 
sphere of the boudoir ; it makes more pleasant the darkened shop of the 
&rtizan ; in the street it takes the place of riot and ribaldry ; and in 
whatever association or on whatever occasion men or women may be gath- 
ered, the common utterance of human sympathies, through these harmo- 
nious numbers as expressed by that most majestic organ, the human 
V(nce, never can be heard without moving the heart to its deepest, high- 
est and severest pleasure. More than that, teaching music in the com- 
mon schools IS the first step in physical culture. It is a step of the 
highest and most important character. It is the culture of the voice, the 
human voice, that organ which has more power over the world than any 
other power of wjiich man is the possessor. More than the love of the 
schools, more than the cunning of the artizan and craftsman, more than 
the skill of the professor, the human voice can mould and direct the 
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masses of men in the right way, to the general ^ood. And there can 
be no caltare of this msgestio (urgan of which alone the poet has well 
said that it has the power of 

» Untwi.tlng all the links that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

— there can be no general culture of that organ, I say, except it be 
through music in the common schools, taught alike to the high and the 
low, to the learned and the unlearned, to those who have taste and to 
those who come to acquire taste. And to give this power to one and all, 
is the only method and the only principle we have to improve and in- 
crease us in the use of the finest instrument with which God bae 
strengthened the human system/' 



HOW TO MAKE A SPELLING BOOK. 

Some teachers that we have known, formed a spelling-book of their 
own. It was not designed to supersede the ordinary spelling books used 
by younger pupils, (though they are less esteemed and less used now than 
formerly,) but for giving out written exercises in spelling, to more ad- 
vanced classes. It is pretty well understood that the eye must be train- 
ed to know the written forms of words, in order to accurate spelling in 
the actual business of life. But the eye needs much more training, and 
the hand much more practice, for some words than for others. Man, 
dog, number, or Sunday, are words so simple as not likely to be mis- 
spelled, and there is a tolerable correspondence between their phonic 
elements, and the letters used to represent them. But such words as- 
very, scholar, Tuesday, recommend, receive, supersede, &c , are liable to 
be spelled Wi ong, though some of them are simple enough. Words of 
this kind may be classified. Let the teacher, (or any other person,) buy 
or make a small blank-book, rule it in columns of a suitable width, and 
allow one, two, three or more pages for each class of words, as it may 
be more or less numerous. To illustrate, we will take the twenty-four 
words arrat ged as a spelling lesson, on the 84th page, Sept. No., and pot 
them in classes, adding to each class a few more of the same kind : 

WORDS LIABLE TO BE HIS-SPELLED. 

Class 1. Long words, and toords with double letters, liable to ofiMh 
Hon of letters : 
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Embarrassment; maneayeriog, reminiscenceB, foretelling, oommitteey 
infioitesimal, difference, arrangement, recommendation. 

Class II. Words not in analogy with other words having the same 
root : 

Stupefied,(not stupified,) decennial, perennial, &c., liquefy, (not liqaify) 
rarefy. 

Class III. Proper names, of which the pronunciation, or supposed 
analogy might mislead : 

Swedish, Trempealeau, Waupaca, Cincinnati, California. 

Class IV. Words in which s has the sound of z, mixed with others in 
which z is used : 

Criticise, characterize, partisan, citizen, advertise, colonize, merchan- 
dise, assize, &c. Verbs generally take ize (to make or render) as the 
suffix. 

Class V. Words in which the roots cede, ceed, and sede are often 
confounded : 

Precede, succeed, supersede, intercede, proceed, &c. 

Class VI. Words the doubling or not doubling the final consonant 
of whi^h, when taking an additional syllable, depends upon the accent, 
(See Rules of Spelling) : 

Acquitted, occurred, benefited, equaled, omitted, traveling, compelling, 
&c Foretelling, fulfilling, and some others, have a double consonant in 
the primary word. 

Class VJI. Words a false pronunciation of which may lead to a 
wrong spelling: 

Meteorology, not meterology ; elocutionary^ not elecutionary ; fore- 
telling, not fortelling ; mountainous, not mounta-ne-ous ; tremendous, 
not tremen-du-ous ; attacked, not attack-ted ; drowned, not drownded, &c. 

Class VIII. Words which may be mis- spelled from ignorance of their 
etymology ; or, conversely, words of which the spelling may he deter ^ 
mined by their etymology, — This class of words will of course be used in 
this way, only with advanced pupils, who have studied etymology. It 
may embrace many words which have previously been given out by the 
teacher under other heads : 

Trempealeau, trempe-a-F-eau, meaning, we believe, step-in-the-water ; 
phonotypy, phono-typy, printing by sound ; meteorology, meteor-ology, 
the science of meteors ; paraphernalia, para-phema, beyond dower, per- 
sonal articles of dress, &c., belonging to a woman over and above what 
she carries to her husband as a marriage portion. 

The foregoing is merely suggestive, and has grown out of a dissection 
of the accidental list of words alluded to. The classes formed might be 
extended in number, and many more words placed in most of the classes 
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given ; bat this is left for the ingenuity of those who may conclude to 
make a spelling book of their own, on this general plan. We will only 
add, that in using such a book, it would be well sometimes to give out a 
distinct class of words^ and sometimes a miscellaneous selection from 
different classes. 

GRAMMATICAL CRITICISM OP THE AUGUST NO. 

Our critics furnish the following strictures, in giving which we quote 
their own language, except that we condense a little occasionally, to save 
room^ and omit to quote two or three unimportant errors a second time. 
For the most part, they traverse different ground. We give the criti- 
cisms of Mr. J. D. Axtell, of Waupaca, first, as being the most valu- 
able, and entitled to the prize : 

Page 35, lino 12, the word '' only*' is so placed as to modify the verb 
''used," when it really modifies the adjective one, and should be placed 
after the prep. '* for;" also " but," in the line above, being of the same 
signification, should be placed after '' for," according to the general rule, 
for the arrangement of words in a sentence, that their meaning may not 
"be ambiguous. P. 37, line 12, " to" is omitted. P. 41, line 27, "and 
the boards " etc., conveys the idea that more than one school board has 
to do with the same teacher. It should read, and ''the board takes" 
etc. P. 42, line 17 from the bottom, in the phrase "more than three 
months each year," I can see no good reason why the preposition should 
be omitted before " year." P. 44, line 16, "advocate " should be in the 
plural. I need give no reason for this. P. 46, line 13, "parts of, Kan- 
sas," etc., as it reads, conveys the idea, either of parts of Kansas, parts 
of Nebraska, and parts of eastern Utah, or, of ports of Kansas, the 
whole of Nebraska, and the whole of eastern Utah ; either of which 
would be erroneous ; but, by using part, in the singular, we get the idea 
intended to be conveyed. Line 15, same page, " at a point " should read 
at the point, it being some particular point mentioned, and as there could 
be but one such point, the definite article should be used. Line 16, "or" 
is used for ol ; also, running is omitted before " area." On the 
same page, in the description of the line of thirty-six thirty, is a faulty 
sentence. To enter fully into a discussion of the grammatical con- 
struction of this sentence would require ojore space than I can well gire 
it, therefore I will merely glance at it. ^ It,' this line, ^ commences,' etc., 
" passing " etc. Now as the verbs" commence " and " pass " are used 
in the same relation to the same nominative, {it), and may be connected 
by the conjunction and, they must be in the same mode and tense, (see 
Wells' Grammar, page 189) therefore "passing" should be passes. P. 
52} near bottom, " was considered as " &c. Here "as" appears to be 
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entirely superfluous^ it being considered not like, or similar to, an im- 
portant school exercise; but was really considered an important school 
exercise. 
Mr. Wm. C. Green, of Farmer's Grove, (Green Co.,) writes as follows: 
Page 37, line 5, for ''is all right" read are all right. P. 42, 9th line 
from the bottom, for '' does not require," read do not require. P. 44, 
near the middle, for '' are found the noisiest advocate," read is found &o. 
[The noun should be made plural, not the verb made singular.] P. 47, 
bottom of 2d paragraph, " The game is plentiful," omit ' The.' P. 53, 
11th line from the bottom, for "is necessary," read are necessary." P. 
54, 4th line, for *' if he continue " read if he continues ; or, read if he 
continue his devotion to it, he will become, &c. P. 69, bottom, for 
"are allowed to have each their own organization," read, are allowed to 
have each its own, &c. 

Mr. Green's criticisms are mostly well taken — though he does not give 
reasons; — ^but in the case of the second one, (p. 42, ninth line from bot- 
tom) "does" does 'not agree with "good" and "welfare" conjointly, 
which are not connected by and, but separated by a dash — it agrees with 
either of them, and is therefore rightly used in the singular. In the 
sentence at the bottom of page 59, " are allowed " agrees with " publie 
schools," in a preceding line, and this being plural, should be followed by 
their and not by its. The apparent error arises from the use of the 
word "each." It would read better thus : "are allowed to have, in 
each case, their own organization." 

Mr. L. G. Waters, of Portage, submits the following additional expres- 
sions as needing emendation, but does not give the emendation in some 
cases : 

Page 36, 11th line from bottom, "in variance from the copy." ("We 
say that one person is at variance tDtth another ; but as we say one thing 
varies from another, so it may be admissable, using a noun, instead of a 
verb, to say that a thing is in variance, (i. e. in a state of variance) from 
another; if not, why not?] P. 53, 3d paragraph, Ist line, "part of 
speech of a word, to which a word bslongs," (?) Same page, 6th line 
from the bottom, "from the time of its independence," (what time is 
that?) [Since the declaration of independence expresses the meaning 
perhaps.] P. 57, 17th line, "Natural trees" (?) [Webster gives 
authority for the use of " natural " in the sense of native, but native 
would have been better.] P. 60, 15th line, would not which be better 
than "who," after "Education," and of which, better than "of whom," 
in the next line ? 

[There is a sudden transition here from a notion of the board consid- 
ered as a unit, to a notion of the board as a plurality. The awkward- 
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ness would be relieved bj making tbe sentence read tbas, " to be called 
tbe Board of Education ; ot wbicb tbe State Superintendent ebould be 
tbe Secretary and cbief executive officer, while the Board should be to 
him, a council of advice/* &c.] 

From W. S. Palmer, Wyalusing, Grant Co.: 

P. 39, line 12, ''gents." — no such autborised word. P. 40, line 
13, '' no district need be*^'— sing. nom. "district," plu. verb "need" 
(No district needs.) P. 43, top, " the gentleman I refer to " A pre. 
position should be followed bj its olyect, when admissible. (The gen* 
tleman to whom I refer ) P. 46, line 15, " west longitude from Green- 
wich." Where an adj. has words depending upon it, it should follow the 
word which it qualifies. (Longitude west from Greenwich.) Same page, 
next line, "or" for of. P. 53, line 17, apostrophe omitted in "others," 
it being in pos. case. P. 18, line 56, |4 for |2, [and piece for price.] 
Same page, bottom, "number" should be numbers. The hourly pro- 
gress of the vessels can not be tbe same number, 

Mr. W. Holt, of Waupaca, writes as follows : 

Page 2 of cover, paragraph marked 2d, line 2, ''its extreme" &e., 
should read their extreme, &c. [This whole paragraph is faulty.] P. 
65, line 4, will fill is better than "shall fill." P. 66, line 11, "by" 
should be in. P. 1, of advertisements, middle, "has caused" should be 
have caused, P. 2, line 8, " schools !' should be school. 



THE NUMBER OP LANGUAGES. 

The least learned are aware that there are many languages in the 
world, but the actual number is probably beyond the dreams of ordinaiy 
people. The geographer, Balbi, enumerated eight hundred and sixty 
which are entitled to be considered as distinct languages, and five thoa- 
sand which may be regarded as dialects. Adelung, another modem wri- 
ter on this subject, reckons up three thousand and sixty-four languages 
and dialects existing, and which have existed. Even after we have al- 
lowed either of these as the number of languages, we must acknowledge 
the existence of almost infinite minor diversities; for almost every prov- 
ince has a tongue more or less peculiar, and this we may well believe to 
be the case throughout the world at large. It is said there are little 
islands, lying close together in the South Sea, the inhabitants of which 
do not understand each other. Of the eight hundred and sixty languages 
enumerated by Balbi, fifty-three belong to Europe, one hundred and four- 
teen to Africa, one hundred and twenty-three to Asia, four hundred and 
seventeen to America, one hundred and seventeen to Oceanica— by which 
term he distinguishes the vast number of islands stretching between Hi n 
dostan and South America. 
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Circles AND Squares. — If 'within a given circle a square be inscribed 
and in that square a circle and in that circle a square and so on continu* 
ually, the sum of the areas of all the inscrib d circles will be just equal 
to the area of the given circle, and the sum of the areas of all the inscrib- 
ed squares will be equal to the area of a square described about the given 
circle. For if E be the radius of the given circle E 4/2 will be the side 
of its inscribed square and the radius of a circle inscribed in this square 

Ei^2 
equals 2 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ square inscribed in this last circle will be 
equal to E. Hence it is evident that the radii of the circles and also the 

sides of the squares are in geometrical progression, the ratio being 2 
Therefore we have the following series: 

Ry^ E, E^2, Ey Ea^% E^ &c., ^h^gg terms denote the radii of the 
2^4488 

in8cribedcircle8,and^ 4/2, E, ?^> ?L^i^^±.^^^ 

a series of times representing the sides of the inscribed squares. 

Let S be the sum of all the inscribed circles and 8^ the sum of all the 
inscribed squares. Then by multiplying the square of each term of the 
first series by 3,1416 we have 

8 = 3,1416 E" (^ plus i plus i plus &o ) « 3,1416 E^ = area of given 
circle, and by squaring each term in the second series we get 
8' = E^ (3 plus i plus i plus i plus &c.) =» 4E^ = area of a square 
described about the given circle. 



L. CAMPBELL. 



Solution of Problem 19.— Let AB (7 be the 
given triangle, 2a the base and b the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides. Draw CD 
to the centre of the base ; then h = 2 C D^ 



C2)=y - 



plus 2 a\ and C2)=i/ — 0— Take J9 as a -^ 




center and y — s — a* radius, and describe an arc of a semicircle abov^ 
the base, and the locm of the vertical angle, C, must be same point of 
that arc. J* A. L. 

Ozaukee. 
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Solution of Problem 16. — Let A C 
and B 2) be the radii of the two given 
circles^ A and B being their centers, 
and C D the common tangent. Let F 
be the center of the required circle and 

£ D 

FE its radius. Put Bi>=jB A C=r and FE=x, then A B=B+r 
B F=R+x and A F=r+x 




Hence V(jB + r)*-(i2-r)''=2 V57=Ci> 
V(E+xy-^B-<By=z2VEi=DF, and 

y (r plus xy — (r—Sp = 2 7r«=: C i? But C ^ plus 2> -2? = ^^ 
Hence 2 ^^7^+2 VSi=2 V^r 

Rr 



Or (Vr + V-fi)Vaj = |/5r 



-r+2 4/i2y+i2 



When B=r 



x=-^ 



L. CAMPBELL. 



Solution of Problem 27. — Let x = ui's No. of acres. 
Then 200— a? = 5*8 " " " 
200 — price of A's per acrfe. 

X 

200 . « o, 

= price of B B per acre. 



200— aj 



200 



a; 200 —a? 

Multiplying by denominators, 80.000— (200 a;— a; ) = 400 x, 

a;'' — 1000a: = — SrOOO. 
Completing the squares, — 1000 x plus 250.000 = 170 000. 
Extracting the roots, x — 500 = — 412,31 plus. 

X = 87.68 plus = A's No. of acres. 
200— a; = 112.31 plus = B's No. of acres. 
200 -7- 87.68 = 2.28 plus = price of A's per aero. 
200 -i- 11231 = 178 = price of B's per acre. 
West Eau Claire. A. V. Mathew. 

Problem 29. — I have a board 12 feet long, 12 inches wide at one end, 
and running to a point at the other. At what distance from the point 
shall it be cut, so that the two parts shall contain an equal amount of 
surface ? Also, how far distant from the point is the center of gravity ? 

West Eau Claire. A. V. Mayhkw. 
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EBITI^EIAL MISCISLLAHY. 



THE COUNTY SUPERINTBNDBNOY AGAIN, 

On a former page, we give several extracts from papers published in different 
parts of the State, touching the approaching election of County Superintendents' 
We are glad to see so just an appreciation of the office, and of the importance 
of having it well filled. We add another extract, from the Waushara County 
Argve: 

"The office of County Superintendent is one requiring of the incumbent talent 
of the highest order. Upon his efficiency will in a measure depend the success 
or failure of our common schools. With a good man in this office, a powerful 
Btimulus will be given to the cause ol popular education. He will be required to 
devote nearly his whole time to the educational interests of the county ; to visit, 
and to exercise a thorough supervision over all the schools; to examine candl* 
dates for teachers' certificates ; to lecture on educational subjects, and generally 
to use every possible means to inspire in the schools, school officers and people 
of the county, a prenerous enthusiasm in the noble work and objects of education." 

Some time since, Mr. Isaac Teller, Town Superintendent of Scott, (Crawford 
Co.,) sent us a communication relating to this new office, among other matters. 
We designed to give it insertion this month, but it has somehow got out of the 
"copy drawer," and is not to be found. Mr. Teller suggests that the teachers of 
each county meet and designate a suitable candidate. This was done some time 
ago in Marquette county, where the Teachers* Association nominated their Presi- 
dent, Kr. BoBT. Baeeb, as a suitable person to fill the place. A movement of 
this kind, which should really give expression to the judgment of the leading and 
most experienced teachers of a county, and which should also have the concur- 
rence of leading and respected friends and promoters of education, should cer- 
tainly command the attention of nominating conventions. If there is any sin- 
cerity in the cry of *'no party," and il professed politicians have for once ih their 
lives felt a little gush of patriotism in theii breasts, then it may be hoped that 
they will pgree to nominate and support the best m n for this place at least, with- 
out regard to political antecedents, or prospective political services. 

It may be a matter of interest to our educational friends in different parts of 
the State to know who are talked of in other parts. We give the names of such 
persons as we have seen or beard mentioned in connection with the place, for 
several counties: ilr. H. G. Winslow, for Racine; Mr. T. J. Conattt, for Ke- 
nosha; Messrs. A. G. Cheenet and W. T. Wilson, tor Walworth; Rev. S. B. 

MiNEB, (formerly a. County Superintendent we understand,) for Green ; Mr. 

Jackson, (formerly a teacher in the Michigan Normal School) for Crawford; Prof. 
C. H. Allen, for Dane; Hon. A. J. Cbaig, for Jefferson; Messrs. A. Piokbtt 
^d N. E. GOLDTHWAiT for Dodge ; Mr. Bobt. Bakeb, for Marquette ; Messrs. 
^BENLi, (a graduate of a Swiss Normal School) Holt and Paakib for Wau- 
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paca; Mr. J W. Morlby, for Sauk; Messrs. J. E Congee and S. D. Gat- 
lord for Winnebago ; and Mr. A. 0. Mc Gowan for Waupaca. 

Other names than those we have mentioned are doubtless before the educa- 
tional public, in the various counties, and we sincerely hope the best men we 
have will be nominated and eleced, and their acceptance and full services se. 
cured by the offer of a respectable salary. The amount fixed upon in Green and 
Sheboygan counties however, (1J6OO in each) indicates that a minimum salary 
will generally be established This is what we expected; but after paying 
traveling expenses, the amount left out of ^600 will not be an adequate salary 
for a competent man who shall render such services as are required by the law, 
in a county with over 16,000 inhabitants. The inefficiency of the Town Su- 
perintendency has been a leading argument in favor ot the new office ; but if in 
consequence of a parsimonious policy in regard to salary, the service:^ rendeied 
by the County Superintendents are not found to be essentially better in quality 
or quantity, it will not be surprising to see a re-action spring up in favor of a 
return to the old plan. But we will hope for the bei't. It is not too late for the 
Boardi of Supervisors to act with wisdom and liberality in the matter ; and 
where they have already acted, they have the power, we suppose, to revise their 
action, if they see fit. Manitowoc Co. has generously voted $800. 

Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, JanesviUe, Madison, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan 
and other Cities which have a special lav for the regulation of their schools have 
availed themselves of the privilege offered by the new law, and ** seceded " from 
the County Superintendency. This we regret for the sake of the country 
schools. Though we may not be thought polite in saying it, the most suitable 
person^ for the office would usually be found in the larger towns But if they 
do without the office, the country people will be a little inclined perhaps to do 
without them, in selecting the officer. Milwaukee of course requires the whole 
time of a Superintendent of her own ; not so the other towns, and it would be a 
mutual benefit for town and country schools to be under one officer. 

Our Critics.— -In addition to Messrs. Boyd and West, Miss Mary M. Kling, 
Packwaukee, (Marq. Co ) and Messrs. W. G, Green, Farmer's Grove, (Green 
Co.) Holt, Waupaca, J A. Loomis, Ozaukee, W. H. Palmer, Wya! using, (Grant 
Co.,) C B. Skinner, Colebrook, (Waushara Co.«) and L. C. Warers, Portage, sent 
us criticisms on the spelling of the August No., Mr. Boyd being the successful 
competitor. No one as yet points out more than the five words in the Sept No. 

We hope our notice that we can hereafter offer prizes only to those who are 
subscribers to the Journal, will not cut off our readers and ourselves firom the 
benefit of the criticisms of non-subscribers. We shall still be happy to receive 
their favors, and if their criticisms are better than those of subscribers, to give 
them due credit. We do not expect superintendents and clerks, who are already 
supplied with the Journal at the expense of the State, to subscribe for it, but we 
are always glad to hear from them, critically or otherwise. Some grammatical 
criticisms on the September number have come in, but too late to go into the 
" Critical Department " this month. We have as yet but one essay on ponctu- 
atioxL, (from Mr. Holty) and will wait for competition. 
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The Institutes. — Institutes have been held at Geneva and Manitowoc, of 
two weeks duration each, and a shorter one at Mauston, and have been well at- 
tended. The two week's sessions are creating a desire, as we expected, for a 
Normal School. At Sparta, the teachers have entertainment offered free, for the 
two-weeks session, which is an indication perhaps, that thai enterpri>ing and 
pleasant village will be the first in the State to make an offer for the es ablish- 
ment of a Normal School among them. A list of the Institutes yet to be held, 
will be found on a subsequent page. If the Board of Normal Regents are not 
prepared to move in regard to a Normal School, we hope Mr. Allen wiU find en- 
couragement to open one on his own account. 

Binomial Theorem— Mr. Peabody's contribution on this subject, intended for 
insertion this month, is again deferred, for want of type. This, and some re- 
maining problems disposed of, we hope the Mathematical Department will be- 
come, as promised, more nearly adapted to the wants of the common schools. 
But to this end teachers must contribute more of that grade of matter. Our 
Mathematical Editor will do what he can to bring about this char)ge. 

Mr. Warben's Essay, read before the Association, will appear next month. 

READiNa FOR Schools ajjd Families. — It has often been recommended by 
judicious teachers, that the reading exercises in school be diversified by the in- 
troduction of something outside of the reading books, and for this purpose noth- 
ing is better than the Juvenile Periodicals. "We therefore give a li^t of several 
that are suitable. By contributing a few pennies each, a school or class may 
take one or more : 

ktudent and Schoolmate. Galen, James A Co., Boston. $1 a year. 

Merry^s Museum and YoutKa Cabinet J. N. Stearns & Co., New York. $1 a year. 

darkens School Visitor, (A capital thing.) Daughady & Hammond, Philadelphia. 
50 cents a year. 

The Gem. (A beautiful little paper.) James Challen &, Son, Philadelphia, 25 
cents a year. 

These can all be obtained at lower rates by forming clubs. Besides the use 
that may be made of such periodicals in schools, they will be entertaming and 
profitable during the long winter evenings at home. 

Allen's Grove AtCADSMT. — In their circular for the Fall Term, the Trustees 
use the following sensible language: — ** This academy is no inferior college, nor 
lays claim to anything of the kind, as is too often done at the west It does not 
think of such a thing as a ^^ graduating ^^ a student. It reserves this to the col- 
lege proper. It is simply a preparatory school, and the work which belongs to 
such a school it seeks to accomplish, is determined to accomplish, thoroughly." 

Albion Academy.— Mr. T. R. "Williams, late Principal, has ceased his connect 
tion with the Institution, we believe, and is succeeded by Mr. J. A. Badger. The 
Trustees say they " never felt themselves better prepared than at the present 
time, to offer to the public the highest order of educational facilities." 
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American Institute of Instruction. — A Wbstbbn Organization Needed. 
The Annual Meeting was held Aug. 21, 22 and 23, in Brattleboro, Yt Says the 
Vermont School Journal : " The meeting was unusually attractive, and was at- 
tended and sustained by more intelligence and educational talent than was ever 
before assembled in Yermont. It is estimated that nearly a thousand persons 
from abroad were in attendance during the week. All or nearly all the tree 
States were represented." 

"We doubt if Wisconsin was represented. The Institute is a New England— 
and more especially a Massachusetts — we might almost say a Boston — organiza- 
tion, judging from the number of vice presidents and other officers who are resi- 
dents of that city. This is all very well, only that it can scarcely be called the 
American Institute^ &c. While it is highly desirable that a national organization, 
such as the " National Teachers' Association," should be maintained, it is also 
well that there should be what may be called provincial organizations. We need 
something of the kind in the West, and we hoped that time and opportunity 
might have been afforded at the late meeting of our State Association for con- 
sidering the subject, while we were favored with the presence of Messrs. Welch 
and Wells. On suggesting the matter to the latter gentleman, we found him not 
unfavorable to the idea, and we can think of no person so suitable or so favorably 
situated as himself for taking the initiative for a meeting in Chicago, at some fu- 
ture day, to organize a Western Educational Association. 

Lewis' Normal Institute for Physical Education.— Says a Boston paper, 
" The first Commencement exercises of Dr. Lewis's Normal Institute for Physioal 
Education, which was incorporated last spring, took place at the Hall of the In- 
stitute, 20 Essex street, Boston, on Thursday evening, Sept. 5th. The exercises 
were novel, and exceedingly interesting. The members of the graduating class, 
comprising eight ladies and five gentlemen, presented the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the fidelity and thoroughness with which they had been trained, and of 
unremitting attention, on their part, to the arduous duties which such a course of 
instruction involves." 

Through the politeness of Dr. Lewis, we have received a copy of the addresses 
delivered by President Felton and others, on the occasion, which indicate that 
the Doctor's efforts are appreciated. At the meeting of the American Institute at 
Brattleboro, there appeared to be a disposition to accuse Dr. Lewis of hobby- 
riding. This would be quite natural with those indolent gentlemen who find 
that even his light gymnastics are too heavy for their muscle. 

Minnesota Normal Schools. — Mr McMtnn, — The second year opened 
on the 2d September. The school has been very successful so far, for a new en- 
terprize in a new Stale, and shows that in this respect at least, our sister state is 
in advance of us. The school consinues in charge of Prof. Ogden, whom many 
of our teachers will recollect. We saw an announcement some time since, that 
Mr. McMynn, so long connected with the schools of Racine, had been offered a 
place at Winona* Should he accept, it would add to the inducements for our 
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Wisconsin Teachers to seek the advantages of the school. We understand 
however, that ilr. Mo Mynn may probably go southward, to help give the 
rebels a little normal training. 

Pennsylvania.— The late Annual Meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion appears, from the School Journal, to have been much better attended than 
was expected in view of the close proximity of that State to the seat of war, 
and the consequent excitement. It was voted to appropriate the funds of the 
Association remaining in hand, to th« purchase of a cannon for the Government. 
The general Educational Convention that was called by the State Superintendent, 
in May last, and postponed, is now expected to be held in November. The ob- 
ject of this convention is to bring about more concert and unity of action, among 
the various educational agencies of the State — an object to which Dr. Burrowes, 
the State Superintendent is earnestly directing his attention. Such a movement, 
we think, needs to be made in this State. 

VxRHONT, — The School Journal speaks very encouragingly of the condition of 
things in this State, and commends the activity and efficiency of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education. A very gratifying change has taken place during the 
past twelve years. The Jcumdl is not as well sustained as it should be, but 
with its improved appearance, and the accession t.o its editorial strength, in the 
person of Mr. H. 0»cutt, author of *' Hints to School Teachers," it is gaining 
in dreulation we believe. 

Messrs. Leavenworth and Orcutt the joint editors and proprietors of the 
Journal, are in charge of two excellent schools— the former of ** Brattleboro 
Academy," an institution for yoimg men, and the latter of " Glen wood Ladies' 
Seminary," in the same village. West Brattleboro, Vt. For those who do not 
wish to send to a mixed school, and yet prefer not to separate sons and daughters 
entirely, these schools offer peculiar advantages. 

Contrary to expectation, the late Annual Meeting of the Association was well 
attended in that State, at the late Annual Meeting in Middlebury. 

Waupaca County.— We received sometime since from Mr. Wemli, an inter- 
esting account of a " School Festival " held in the north part of Waupaca county 
in July last. We had hoped to publish it entire, but must be content with a 
synopsis. The festival was held in a grove, and was on occasion of the close 
of the summer term of the school in District No. 3, in the town of Scandinavia> 
of which Mr. Wemli has been the teacher for the last two years. Teachers, pu- 
pils, school officers and citizens^ came in with mtisic and banners, from several 
other districts of the town, and of the neighboring towns of lola^ Helvetia, St. 
Lawrence and New Hope, and joined in the celebration. 

After singing by the choir from lola, and prayer by Bev. Mr. Hunt, of Ogdens 
burg, Mr. Wernli welcomed the different clasises of persons in the as&emblage 
and spoke of the benefits of such educational festivals, as tending to foster public 
and social virtue, good neighborhood, &a He expressed the hope that the gatb • 
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ering ot children, teachers and parents in which eight different nationaliUes were 
represented, might be the harbinger of a Union School 

After a pio nic, fo'loWed songs and speeches. Mr« Hunt spoke of the Impor- 
tance of moral education : Mr. Hatch, Supt. of lola, of the progress of that sec> 
tion of the country, and of the laudable disposition of the people to promote 
education ; Mr. Osbo m County Judge, and President of the ga hering, pointed 
out the duties of teachers and parents, and the benefit of a Union School, and 

Mr. N , of Eola, (we do not make out the name,) spoke humorously of 

female education. The finale was a foot race on the prairie, among different 
classes of boys. 

We are pleased to hear of so much interest in educational matters, in this 
newly settled portion of the State, and of Mr. Wernli's activity and success in 
arousing and improving public sentiment. 

Mr. Wemli has also sent us a copy of his report for the la^t two terms of his 
school. It indicates a judicious appreciation of the wants of our country schools 
and is similar in character to those required from teachers in his native country, 
Switzerland We would gladly give it place in the Journal, did space permit. 
We welcome Mr Wemli into the educational field in this his adopted country. 

Mr. J. E. FiLLSBtTRT, late Principal of the Academy in Baraboo, as-*isted by 
Miss M. L. Culver late of Hazel Green, is m charge of the High School at 
Mineral Pomt 

Mr. Marshall, a graduate of Vermont University, is in charge at Sheboygan. 

Rev. M. Camp, was temporarily in charge, after the departure of Mr. Gray. 

Mr. S T LocKWooD, formerly at Burlington, and more recently at Prescott, 
is now in charge of the ** West Side " School, at Beloit. 

TEACHERS' EXCHANGE. 

We sometimes have applicat ons from Teachers for information of vacant situ- 
ations, and less frequently from school-officers for information of good teachers . 
As the Journal goes into every school district, it would often be of mutual ad- 
vantage to teachers and officers, if their mutual wants were made known through 
that medium. So many young men who have been teachers more or less here- 
tofore, have gone to the war, that schools will find it a little difficult to obtain 
good teacheis the ensuing winter ; and that class of teachers therefoi'e, both male 
and female, will have a better chance of employment than usual, especially if 
their readiness to teach is made known beyond their own neighborhood. The 
names and residence of teai3hers seeking situations will be inserted in the Journal, 
for subscribers, on receipt of 26 ceiits ; those of non-subscribers for 50 cents. 
We will send the Journal to any female teacher wishing to subscribe, and insert 
as above, fo. $1. School Boards can have a short application for teachers in- 
serted, on receipt of 50 cents. We can hardly be expected to give the space of 
the Journal gratuitously for the benefit of individuals, or single schools, but con- 
sidered as advertisement^ the charge for notices is merely nominal. 
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Sparta, Monroe county, two weekg, Sept. 30 to Oct. 12 

Hudson, St. Croix county, one week, Oct. 1 to Oct 12 

De Soto, Bad Ax " " ** " U " 19 

Westfield, Marquette county, one week, ** 21 " 26 

Stevens* Point, Portage county, two weeks, " 28 to Nov. 9 

Waterloo, Waukesha county, one week, Nov. II to Nov. 16 

C. H. ALLEN, Agent, Ac 
OUR ADVERTISERS. 

S. C. Griggs <fe Co., of Chicago, for Ivison, Phinney & Co., of New York, call 
attention to new advertisements of the American Educational Series. Sanders' 
Readers have a solid and enduring reputation. The new and revised edition 
briogs out most beautiful and attractive as well as improved books, and teachers 
and parents well know that, this is not lost upon children. Th e oth er text-books of 
the series are well known and highly approved. Robinson's Mathematical Series 
appears to be gaining favor. We have examined only the Algebra, with which 
we are much pleased. The Spencerian System of Penmanship is too well known 
and approved to require new commendation. 

Harpeb and Bbos. again advertise the New Series of School and Family 
Reader?, by Mr. Y/'illson. We have spoken of the merits of these Readers, in 
a notice of the Fifth Reader of the series, on a subsequent page. 

J. B. Lippiif coTT <fe Co , Philadelphia, announce a New Primary Geography, 
by Prof. F. A. Allen, Principal of the Normal School in West Chester, Pa, 
Many of our Teachers will well recollect meeting Mr. Allen in the first series of 
Institutes in this State, held two years ago. We would refer the reader to some 
remarks from the " Rhode Island School Master " upon Primary Geography and 
upon the plan of this new work, which may be found on page 120. 

Geo. Sherwood, Chicago, the Western publisher for the well known and 
popular National Series of School Books, published by A. S. Barnes and Burr, 
is also agent for the Holbrook School Apparatus Co , who " supply schools with 
every thing needed in the school room;" and among other things, with the new 
work on Object Lessons, by N. E. Calkins, published by Harper and Bros. They 
have also Dr. Barnard's more elaborate and comprehensive compilation, which 
can be obtained however, by teachers and echools in this State, on peculiarly favor- 
able terms. These two works ought to be in every teacher's hands, and in every 
school-room, that the increasing requirements in this direction for proper primary 
instruction may te met. 

W. B. Smith & Co. still advertise the Eclectic Series, so well known and so 
widely used in the Western ^ tates. 

See Advertisements of Messrs. Church ft Hawley, and C. V. N. Kittredge. 

SmrATiON Wanted. — A teacher of some experience, wishes a situation fa 
Principal of a Grammar, Union or High School. Satisfactory references given. 

J. A. LOOMIS, Ozaukee, Wis, 



THE FIFTH READER, of the School and Family geries. Bj Masoivs Wiluok, author 
of Primary History ; HiBtory of the United States ; American History ; and Outlines 
of General History. New York : Harper and BrothurS) 1861. 

This Fifth Number of the Series, the ptrevious Nos. of which we noticed a year ago, has 
been on our table some time. The plan has been highly approved by many educators, 
and the volumes Issued, which are unsurpassed among school books for typographical 
finish and beauty of illustrations, have received numerous warm commendations. The 
introduction of this series into schools willl)e slow perhaps, because it involves a revolu- 
tion in the character of the reading books now used, if it supersedes those in use. This 
however is not necessary. We attach very little consequence to the reading-exerciBes of 
the aohool room, as ordinarily conducted, so far as their effect to make good readers is 
concerned. As a rule, they do not have this effect ; but if less time were spent in such 
exercises for that purpose, and books like these readers used a part of the time for the 
take of the information they impart, the mass of the children would learn to read quite 
M well as they now do, and leave school with a fund of knowledge which they do now 
acquire. Such books would also, in some degree, supply that discipline which is expected 
from object-lessons — a matter much talked about of late, but very little put in practice 
as yet. If any thing would incite a wish to be young again, it would be the privilege of 
having books like these to read. We should be glad to see some of our school-boards 
and teachers enterprising and liberal enough to give these beautiful and attractive vol- 
umes, and the plan above sketched, a trial ; and parents can find no more acceptable 
presents for their children, than books like these. 

THE POLITICAL MANUAL : Being a complete view of the Theory and Practice of the 
General and State Governments of the United States. Adapted to the use of Col- 
leges, Academies and Schools. By Edward D. Mansfisld, late Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law. New York : A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

This is a new edition, of a work for some time before the public and well approved. 
An impetus has been given to the study and practice ol military tactics, by the present 
condition of thingn in our country, and this is very well — experience shows that we hsve 
neglected the matter in time past ; but it is still more important that each youth, as he 
passes to man's estate, and the duties and responsibilities of the citizen, should w«ll 
understand them, and appreciate the blessings of the government under which we live. 
Ignorance In this matter has been one cause of the partial success of the present rebel- 
lion. Let us take warning ; and see to it that our schools help to make enlightened 
dtlsens. 

ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. Published by Collins k Brother, New York. 

This book has reached us too late for examination and notice this month. With the 
exception of Pike, *' Adams's Arithmetic " is the first and oldest that we recollect in con- 
nection with school days. After a period of sixty years' labor in the field, the venerated 
author, now in his eighty-eighth year, presents this final revision and completion of his 
labors in behalf of schools. We shall examine It with much interest. 

THE MAGAZINES :— Th« Atlantic Monthly for October, comes as usual freighted 
with good things. The articles are : Near Oxford \ Cyril WHde ; Crawford's Statues at 
Richmond ; Journal of a Privateersman ; Concerning People of whom more might have 
been made ; My Friend's Library ; The Name in the Bark ; Agnes of Sorrento \ A Night 
in a Wherry ; A Story of Te-Day ; Time's Household ; What we are Ck>ming to ; Panic 
Terror ; Our Country ; The Wormwood Cordial of History. The "Story of To-Day " is a 
new Tale by the author of <« Life in the Iron Mills." 

ABTffu&'s HoMi Magazins for October. This household i^Hodical is always fresh, read- 
able, instructive and elevating. No magasino exerts a better influence in the domestic 
circle. 

Habpik's Monthlt, has been a stranger to our Table for five months. 
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>| PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.* 

Is the basement of a large two-story brick building, is a large school 
room, crowded with children^ of from four to eight years of age. The 
walls of the room, not remarkably high of course, for 'tis the basement, 
are hung with three or four tattered maps, charts or pictures, and a small 
blackboard, innocent of chalk-marks, hangs behind the teacher's desk. 
Beside these, not a solitary piece of apparatus or appurtenance of educa- 
tion of any kind can be seen. 

Place yourself in imagination in this school room ; watch the teacher 
as she calls up her classes one by one, and goes through the process of 
impressing upon their minds the important facts that certain hieroglyph- 
ics are called by certain names, as a, 5, e, &c.; that certain combinations 
of these characters are called by certain other names, as "cab," "man," 
and the like, that certain combinations of these latter names as two and 
three for example, are called by still other names, as five, six, &c.; but 
if you wait to see the children receieve any idea from all this, I fiear 
you'll wait long and get very little satisfaction. Words are plenty, but 
ideas, or material representations of names, very few. 

Let us ascend to the upper story. Here we find a spacious, airy room, 
handsomely and conveniently furnished. The walls are covered with 
maps, charts, pictures or blackboards. Closets, shelves or tables are 
loaded with all the apparatus and appliances a teacher can desire for car- 
rying on the work of education. The room is sparsely filled with pupils 

*AN ESSAY, read before the state Teachers' Association at Fond da Lac, August 4, 
1861, hy L. H. WAEBiir. 
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of from 10 to 20 years of age ; each; haymg a comfortable chair and 
roomy desk to himself, seems devoted to the work before him. This 
room is presided over by an active, capable, earnest teacher, who labors 
diligently to interest his pupils in their work, and to push them forward 
into the higher mathematics, philosophy and the dead languages. 

Let us change the scene to a rural district school house. In summeri 
a young girl at 12 to 15 dollars a month, is employed "to run" this school, 
perhaps out of pity, because she cannot support herself in any other way. 
Is it necessary to describe it ? 

Again, winter comes . A man is employed, possessing some talent 
and skill as a teacher. He is paid a respectable salary, and he exerts 
himself to earn it by urging forward the older pupils and more advanced 
classes in those, to him, more interesting branches, mathematics and 
grammar, while lie scorns and neglects the abecedarian, as beneath his 
notice. 

1^ Are not these faithful pictures ? Do you not recognize in them the repre- 
sentative school of the town and of the country ? If you inquire for the 
results of this teaching, you will learn that children who have read scores 
of school readers, containing a large amount of information upon all 
subjects common and uncommon, have no real knowledge of the things 
they have read about ; children who have " gone through " Geography, 
as the phrase is, yet cannot describe the source, flow and dischargo of 
the nearest spring branch ; who can " do every sum " in Arithmetic, yet 
in the counting house, are nonplussed at the first settlement of accounts; 
who have learned by heart every principle of grammar, yet cannot write 
a page without a grammatical blunder. It is not that these subjects are 
difficult, but that the child has never been taught to observe, to express 
his knowledge, and to apply it to the realities of life. The words of 
books may have become familiar, but the language of books has not been 
learned, simply because no language can be learned, till the things, acts 
and relations it represents are learned. Everywhere we find the younger 
children, whose plastic minds are so ready to receive impressions, who 
could so easily, under wise and earnest teachers, be led into virtuous 
ways, and whose faculties could so readily be trained and made fit to 
receive instruction in the sciences, crammed with hard words that stultify 
their intellects, and inured to vicious habits of mind, body and heart, 
that no amount of care, skill and talent, on the part of the teacher of the 
higher school, can ever wholly eradicate, — ^but which demand his most 
patient and persevering efforts in abating, before he can fairly begin to 
teach ; while in the more advanced schools, for the older pupils, who 
are supposed to be able to think abstractly, material representations are 
sometimes furnished in abundance. 
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Now has it never occurred to you as you have witnessed the increasing 
efficiency and excellence of the higher- schools^ to doubt the consistency 
and wisdom of this distribution of favors ? I am aware that the neces- 
sity of more efficient primary schools is no new idea. I know that the 
employment of the best of teachers in such schools has been urged, not 
only by philosophers and theoretical educationists, but by many of tho 
best practical teachers ; but I know also that the idea is extremely slow 
in being appreciated, and carried out by the people. The mass of pa- 
rents are not enlightened on such subjects. Very many mothers wish to 
make a nursery of the school room. They send their children to school 
to be rid of them. Their greatest care is that they shall be kept out of 
ha^m as long as possible, and they are apt to think that anybody caa 
teach a primary school. 

These sentiments and desires — considering that most parents have 
cares enough independent of their children, to occupy them during the 
day— are natural enough, and not altogether unreasonable. Shall we 
then contend against them ? Can we not rather, with some modifica- 
tions at least, concur with and provide for them ? Why not make school, 
at least the primary branch of it, more of a nursery, and take younger 
children, or at least more of the minimum school age ? Why not keep 
school more hours in the day, and more days in the year ? The objec- 
tions to this course are good only in our present circumstances, and with 
such schools as we have, not against schools in the abstract. But are 
these circumstances immutable ? Do not these considerations suggest 
both the need and the direction of a reform ? 

There is another inquiry tending to throw light on this subject and to 
assist in the solution of the problem before us. What is the politico- 
social condition of our people ? Do not a few ambitious leaders draw 
after them the great mass of men — men who have no minds nor will of 
their own, but meekly and blindly to follow the bid of the demagogue, 
who is shrewd enough to talk soft flattery in their ears ? Men generally 
take all truth upon trust. The shrewd and ambitious few take advan- 
tage of this fact to impose upon their credulity and to seduce them to 
the support of their own selfish purposes. Now is it for want of a 
knowledge of chemistry, latin, algebra, and the like, that the people are 
thus easily duped ? Will the devotion of means by the State to the 
making of scholars of children in their teens, be the best method of se- 
curing that general intelligence and good sense that would make the 
masses independent of their self-imposed dictators ? 

The encouragement of high schools and the making of scholars in them, 
does not seem to me to effect the desired result. The masses are still 
left in igunrance. The favored few whose talents, leisure or means enable 
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them to reach the high schools are not at all the proper subjects of State 
oare. They are destined for an elevated social position, whatever maj 
happen. By aiding them, we only help to strengthen the power of lead- 
ers whom the blind masses follow. Leave to private enterprise semina- 
ries of a high grade, and all schools for special sciences and professions, 
trusting for scholars and professional experts to the natural working of 
the law of supply and demand, and direct the educational energies of the 
commonwealth into primary schools, and you diminish that inequality and 
discourage that demagogism now so fostered by educating the few to the 
neglect of the many. Not that such schools are an evil in themselves, 
but that with the limited means appropriated by the State for education, 
it is impossible to make primary schools what they should be, without 
curtailing the expenses of high schools. Besides, the latter do not so 
much need State aid, since a much greater proportion of those who 
would attend them, than of those who attend primary schools, can afford 
and are willing to pay the expense of tuition in private institutions ; 
while thousands of young children are wasting their youth in idleness, or 
worse than wasting it, in dens of mental and physical disease, because 
there are no proper schools provided for them. The same children, when 
a little older, cannot be spared from the labors of the farm, the home 
and the shop, to go to school ; and if they do go, they are set to the 
study of sciences beyond their comprehensioD, because their untrained 
faculties have been allowed to waste in their tender infancy. 

The spirit of the school law, not founded in charity, but in a profound 
State policy, contemplates the training of all children in such wise that 
the greatest possible number of them shall become good citizens . Not 
scholars, nor teachers, nor farmers, any more than doctors, divines, or 
merchants ; but members of the commonwealth, qualified to perform 
their parts in the machinery of society, not merely as voters and gov- 
ernment officials, for these are only subsidiary to the ends of society; bat 
as men and women, capable by their good sens^, good morals, kindly af- 
fections and skillful hands, of adding something to the general happiness. 
Of learning, in the schoolroom sense of the word, very little is necessary; 
but of the cultivation of the powers by which we learn, a training of the 
faculties to habits of observation, reflection and independent judgment, 
and of the muscles to healthy and active usefulness, much more is needed 
than is generally acquired, even in the highest schools. 

The summer school of the country, like the primary school of the 
town, should be— at least very much more than now — a gjrmnasium, a 
training school, wherein the faculties are developed and the morals and 
affections cultivated. I doubt whether a book should be used in it at all, 
but the children should leam to use their hands, their eyes, their ears 
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and their muscles generally, particularly in the study of the common 
objects both of nature and of art that come under their daily notice ; to 
rely on these powers of observation and judgment for knowledge, as they 
naturally will the more they become accustomed to use them, and thus 
to become more independent of the sway of ambitious demagogues, more 
free from the undue influence of mere authority of any kind. 

So many examples of object-lessons have been given in the second 
volume of "Papers for the Teacher*'* — a work that ought to be in the 
Lands of every educator, that I need not devote much time to that sub- 
ject here ; but I may make some suggestions towards it in passing. 
Special lessons on qualities, particularly form, color, &c., should be given 
at an early period. I think it is a common error to select objects too 
complex, or not within the reach of the child's observation. I would 
first familiarise the child with the habit of describing such simple things 
as he knows all about from his own observation. Let us for example 
take a common clay brick. After several lessons on its form, color, 
weight, and all its sensible qualities, such as can be observed in the 
school-room, let the class be taken to a brick wall in process of building, 
and there made to observe the use and manner of laying bricks. At 
another time let them go to the brick-yard, and trace the material from 
the bed of clay through the various processes of manufacture to the fin- 
ished brick ; and either on the spot, or in tbe school room, each pupil 
should be made to tell correctly and carefully all he has seen and learned. 
At another time, suppose a common plain blackwalnut school table is 
the object of study. The qualities of the table, the structure, or mode 
of combination of its parts, its uses, the materials of which it is com- 
posed, compared with other kinds of wood, specimens of which should 
be collected by the pupils and preserved for future lessons in the natural 
history of the tree, are subjects which will require many lessons contin- 
ued through many days. In pursuing still further the study of a table, 
let the teacher on a pleasant day take his school or class into the forest, 
to find the tree from whose wood a blackwalnut table is manufactured. 
When the tree is found, she may proceed to ask questions, calling atten- 
tion to the size, form and color of the trunk, the surface, marking and 
texture of the bark, and, tearing that off, of the underlying wood, the 
arrangements, direction, size, ramification, &c. of the branches, the form, 
surface and venation of the leaf, and all the numerous characteristics in 
their season of the bud, flower and fruit. These observations must be 
made at several different times, as the tree changes in its foliage and its 

* Since writing this Epsay. I haye received the new work on " Object -Leasons " by N. A. 
Calkins 3 a work which I would earnestly recommend to every teacher, especially those of 
Primary BchoolB. Sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for %1, by Harper 8c Brothers, N. Y. 
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organs of fructification. Let tbo pupils nlso see a tree felled. Some of 
them may perhaps be able to tell why it falls in a certain direction. Let 
them count the rings formed by the annual suspension of growth, but 
let their curiosity to know the cause of these rings be kept in suspense 
till the opportunity is afforded of showing by a series of experiments 
how a tree grows. Let them yisit a saw-mill and a joiner's or cabinet 
maker's shop, and the whole process of making lumber and working it 
up be traced from the log to finished table. But let special care be taken 
not to crowd too many things before the child's mind in one day; and let 
him tell frequently what he has learned before he forgets it. The same 
lessons should be talked about and repeated with such variations, improve- 
ments and addititions as seem desirable, till the pupil has become quite 
familiar with the object of study, and can, unaided even by a question^ 
go through with a full and correct account of it. 

A knowledge of individual things, must precede a general knowledge 
of a class, but closely following upon a careful observation of objects, 
comes their classification into groups, possessing certain characteristics 
in common. The groups again may be combined into classes according 
to still more general characteristics. Books are abundant furnishing ex- 
cellent illustrations of systematic classifications in natural objects, par- 
ticularly in botany, though the teacher will find very little in books to aid 
him in the classification of common manufactured objects. But every 
teacher may and should form for himself a syllabus, comprising a skel- 
eton classification of objects to be studied, and some hints indicating the 
order and character of the questions to be proposed. The classification 
should be according to some natural method. It should embrace sQcli 
objects as are most common, such as will best illustrate general truths 
and give the pupil the opportunity of cultivating a knowledge and ready 
appreciation of sensible qualities and relations. The teacher's syllabus 
should not be shown to pupils, but they should be encouraged to observe 
resemblances and form their own classifications. 

Suppose a brick is the first object taken up: tiles would naturally be 
suggested as belonging to the same group, then stone and carthern ware, 
mortars, some paints, &c., which would form different groups of a family 
of earths. Some articles of iron may then be studied, always in the 
same slow, careful, detailed, thorough manner, as a nail, a bolt, a horse- 
shoe, a flat-iron, a fire-shovel; a stove. Again, articles of brass, of tin, 
of lead, may be noticed and grouped, each kind of metal by itself, bat 
all being combined into a larger group of manufactured metallic objects ; 
and belonging, with the earths, to a still more comprehensive class, the ^ 
mineral kingdom. 

A plain school room table might for some time occupy the pupil's at- 
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tention. He may then be desired to observe the diflferences and resem- 
blances between this and those he sees at home. Then a chair might be 
studied, a desk and seat, a book-case, &o. The pupil may then point 
out the characteristics common to all these ; as their being of wood| . 
being articles of furniture, being made by a joiner. Bach pupil may be 
desired to tell what articles at home belong to the same group, and to 
describe them. 

Textiles may at another time be taken up, and after studying cotton, 
linnen and hemp fabrics in all their variety of forms, and showing their 
relationship and vegetable origin, the child will see that they are another 
gi'oup under the class of vegetable manufactured objects. Wool, in its 
various manufactured forms, will be seen to have some resemblance to 
the last group, but to differ from it in the important fact that it is of 
animal origin, and belongs, on that account, rather to the family of ob- 
jects manufactured of leather, hair, horn, feathers, &c., and to the same 
class as another group comprising milk, butter, cheese, tsertain oils, &c. 

Classification may also be made without reference to material, but with 
reference to the uses of objects : as tools for the different trades ; arti- 
cles of dress ; articles of food, &c. Perhaps still other methods of clas- 
sification, may be devised according to the fancy of the teacher or of the 
pupils. After thus synthetically building up classes of objects, they 
should be analytically represented on the board pictorially ; and also on 
a table or the floor with the real objects. If not convenient to present 
objects for study in a scientifically systematic order, care should be taken 
at least in these pictorial and real arrangements, to direct attention to 
the qualities and circumstances most important in forming groups and 
classes. The pupil will, with very little aid from the teacher, see the 
difficulty of arranging objects with reference to unessential qualities, and 
thus of himself infer the necessity of distinguishing between these and 
essential qualities. 

In connection with these lessons, and forming an essential part of the 
plan, the pupil should be taught to draw. Instruction in this art should 
be given along with his earliest lessons in objects. He will not perhaps 
be able to draw all the objects he studies ; but the teacher, so lar as he 
can do so consistently with thoroughness, should require him to draw 
outlines of all the simple forms he studies. The letters, figures and 
geometrical forms must of course be drawn as they are learned. 

An exercise in moulding forms in clay, wax, snow or other plastic sub- 
stance, may be adopted to give skill to the hands and to assist in fixing 
more definitely in the mind a precise idea of the forms of cubes, prisms, 
spheres, and all mathematical solids, which, as well as other simple forms 
may be moulded in clay, and then drawn upon the slate or board. 
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Some discipline too may be given to mechanical and constrnctive skill, 
by a proper direction of their choice of plays and games, and by fur- 
nishing the pupils with small wooden blocks shaped like bricks or like 
the courses of an arch ; also small beams, boards, window and door 
frames of corresponding dimensions, that they may exercise themselves 
in building walls and arches for miniature houses, bridges and other 
structures. Every one has observed how fond little children are of build- 
ing playhouses, even of such rude materials as brick-bats, bits of boards 
and earthern ware, brush and leaves. A little attention on the part 
of the skillful teacher will develop in these plays a much neglected, 
though most useful faculty. 

Along with common object less ons and natural history, and accessory 
in part to them, but still previous to the introduction of letters, there 
may be taught something of arithmetic and geography, some few of the 
more obvious facts of natural philosophy, chemistry and astronomy. 
But an observed knowledge of facts in abundance, should precede any 
attempts at theorizing. 

The study of geography, instead of beginning as is usual, with the 
whole world — which even mature scholars cannot fully comprehend— 
should begin, just after a shower, with the rills and miniature lakes, bays, 
capes, islands, &c., found in the nearest field. The rills should be 
traced to the nearest stream and the whole valley of the latter studied, 
from its source in some spring to its junction with a larger stream, and 
as far as the range of the child's observation extends. The child should 
be made to observe, in its incipiency, the washing of earth, which, so 
insignificant within the range of a limited observation, produces in the 
^gg'^g^^^; Buch mighty effects in the structure of the earth's surface. 
The study of geography should proceed no faster than the pupil can 
draw the maps illustrating the subject. These may begin with the school 
room, a plan of which, showing the arrangements of the furniture, may 
be the first lesson. They may then extend to the whole house snd school 
grounds, the street and adjacent lots, and so on embracing by a gradual 
extension, the whole neighborhood, which should be walked over many 
times, the distances measured by counting the steps, and notes taken of 
the fields or lots, streets or roads, hills, hollows, springs, streams and 
their rainy-day branches, mines, cliffs, houses and whatever of interest 
may exist in the district. This thoroughly understood, the geography of 
books may be studied with much greater success. 

I need not speak of physical education generally. Its wants are 
pretty well understood, though I regret to say, very little attended to. 
But I would call attention to one branch of the subject. The cultiva- 
tion of the vocal powers. How many persons suffer through life for want 
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of power to speak so as to be heard across a street. How many are de- 
ficieDt in the physical ability to produce those musical sounds that go so 
far towards making our enjoyment of life. How many indeed go down 
to an early grave, the victims of pulmonary complaints, brought on by 
neglecting to give early and efficient training to the lungs and vocal or- 
gans. The child should be taught to keep his lungs expanded ; to ex- 
ercise his voice by gradual but not too great exertion in producing sounds 
soft or strong, grave or acute, harsh or mellow, from the depths of his 
cbest or from the top of his throat ; and to exercise that firm and nice 
control of it so indispensable to good singing. Words alone are insuf- 
ficient to describe the process necessary. The teacher must instruct by 
example. I fear very few teachers are qualified to instruct in this art 
as it should be taught ; but they should make it their study as much as 
they would mathematics. It would be well perhaps for every large town 
to employ a special teacher for elocution and music, including of coarse 
the proper physical training of the vocal powers, and a clear articulation 
of the elementary sounds. But every primary school teacher should do 
what she can ; and there is no doubt that with some study and practice 
on her own part, she can give the children such a training in vocal gym- 
nastics, as greatly to improve the quality and distinctness and enlarge 
the powers of the voice, and at the same time improve and invigorate the 
health. 

An important element in this course of primary education, is a cabinet 
of natural history, and of various objects of art. This cabinet need not 
be an expensive one, for the teacher, aided by the pupils, who will be 
found to engage in making collections with a success and enthusiasm 
quite astonishing to one who has never observed it, — may gradually gather 
together a valuable cabinet of specimens illustrating each of the three 
kingdoms of nature. These collections may embrace an herbarium of 
dried plants, specimens of different kinds of wood and bark, nuts and 
other imperishable fruits and seeds, from the vegetable kingdom ; stuffed 
birds and quadrupeds, insects, shells, horns, skeletons, feathers, &c. 
from the animal kingdom ; the ores, fossils and specimens of different rocks 
of the neighborhood, from the mineral kingdom ; models of colors and of 
mathematical forms, and of such objects of manufacture as time, space 
and the means and wants of the school from time to time seem to de- 
mand. The variety of natural objects in the cabinet may be increased 
to an indefinite extent by collecting duplicates and exchanging with other 
districts whose natural productions are different. The arranging of this 
cabinet or parts of it, after the manner before suggested, will be from 
time to time not only a discipline of the perceptions, but a most useful 
lesson in classification. 
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In every large school there should be two teacher** ; and if both must 
occupy the same room, one may be engaged in giving lessons and talking 
with classes on the floor, while the other is directing the more silent 
operation of the pupils in their seats or on the board, or superintending 
their exercises and games, which should occupy much of their time out 
doors. For the young pupil, very much more than the other, needs the 
constant, watchful supervision of a wise and loving teacher to train him 
into right habits and to prevent his acquiring wrong ones. 

It is evident from this view of the character of a primary school, that 
the teacher must not be a person of inferior talent or education. She 
may not need great leaaning, as that term is usually understood, but she 
does want a kind of cultivation. She should be far better versed in 
natural history and the kindred sciences than a majority of even the 
higher grade of teachers now are. She should possess correct habits of 
speech, skill in drawing and music, a talent for training the faculties of 
observation, comparison and generalization, and above all, that tact, so 
rare, of interesting children and encouraging them in the practice, and 
cultivating in them the growth of the social virtues and affections— that 
go so far toward promoting a healthy condition of society. 

With such discipline as these exercises indicate, the pupil learns to 
bring into use, on all occasions, the resources of his own mind. He is 
less a slave to books and to the dicta of others. He becomes more self- 
reliant, and thus is better fitted to pursue a knowledge of truth untram- 
meled by a blind veneration for what he cannot understand. This course 
of discipline continued to the age of tight years, will be of more value to 
the child than much longer time spent in the usual routine of school studies. 
It will fit him to go forward in the more literary processes of book in- 
atruction with vastly increased speed and power, and stamp a decidedly 
marked superiority upon the character of his whole life. 



In consequence of the ill construction and bad ventilation of the 
school-houses in and about London, seven thousand children, between the 
ages of five and fifteen years annually lose their lives. 

Fbelinq is often the deeper truth — opinion the more superficial one. 

Before you denounce another for his faults, look to your own. 

Many complain that they are not appreciated properly, simply he- 
cause they are. 

Give your first waking thoughts into the bosom of God. The first 
hour of the morning is the rudder of the day. 
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ana mumh systim. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK, 

In the August number we made some remake upon the "Want of Unity 
in our School System," and advocated the abolition of the two existing 
"Boards of Regents," and the creation of one efficient State Board of 
Education. The following brief articles from the N. Y. Teacher, show 
th it the same want, and the same way of remedying it, have been point- 
ed out thtre, only that much stronger ground is taken : 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

" The want of uniformity in our system of education — or rather sys- 
tems — has for a long time engaged the attention of many of our leading 
educational men. But no definite action to reduce these systems to one, 
was had before the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association in 
1856. Since that time the subject has been thoroughly discussed, and 
the result is the proposal, in the report given below, of provisions in the 
next amended constitution of the State. It is urged that the want of a 
unitary power in the administration of the educatianal affairs of our 
State, is the source of many of the evils, and of much of the inefficiency 
in our system of education. 

"The Board of Regents, a State Board having in charge the interests 
of academies and colleges, and the Legislature having co-ordinate powers, 
are often in disastrous conflict." 

[We omit the statement of facts in regard to the "16 chartered col- 
leges, many of which are dead, or of no practical efficiency," — and the 
" disastrous failures and large pecuniary losses, and damaging educa- 
tional effects experienced in the bursting of so many of the bubble schools 
started within the last twelve years," and give the writer's concluding 
words :] 

" Nor do the common school and academic systems work together any 
more harmoniously than the Legislature and the Board of Regents. Be- 
sides the interests of education in the Legislature being committed to the 
Committee on Schools and Colleges, men nominated and elected on po- 
litical grounds alone, and often lamentably unfit for school legislation, 
the interests of the schools are overshadowed by political and party in- 
terests, although they seem to have prominence given them by such com 
mittal. A State Board chosen in reference to schools alone, would, it is 
claimed, give unity to school legislation, and would not be so likely to be 
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jnflaenced; and rendered inactive or ineflBcient by the party questions of 
the day. m. p. c." 

REPORT TO THE STATE TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

*' To the New York State Teachers' Association : 

Your committee instracted to embody in an article the sentiment of 
Mr. Pomeroy's Report on the Educational System of the State, propose 
the following constitutional provisions for the establishment of a State 
Board of Education^ and that measures be taken for their adoption by 
the constitutional convention to be held in 1866 : 

Art. 1. For the purpose of bringing into harmony the various parts of 
the educational systems of the State, the Legislature shall make provi- 
sion for the election of a State Board of Education, to consist of eight 
members, one from each judicial district of the State, to hold their offices 
for the term of eight years, under such provisions, that after the first 
election one shall go out of office and one shall be elected each year ; to 
have power to elect one of their number as president of the board ; to 
appoint a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and such secreta- 
ries as may be necessary ; to have entire control of all school legislation 
relating to the establishment and organization of common schools, acade- 
mies, colleges and educational associations, only they shall not in any 
case interfere with the vested rights of any school or college with which 
the legislature may not now interfere, nor designate the text books to be 
used ; to have the control and distribution of the income of the litera- 
ture and common school funds, and of such other moneys as the legisla- 
ture may from time to time provide by tax, or otherwise, for educational 
purposes. 

Art. 2. Said Board of Education shall hold annually one general busi- 
ness session not to exceed thirty days, and such extra sessions as may 
be called by the president of the board, on application of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or of any three members of the board; 
and shall receive such compensation as may be established by law." 



WISCONSIN. 

" The County Superintendency recently created, is meeting with general 
favor. The editor of the Journal complains of the same defect we find 
in our system, — the election by the people instead of appointment by the 
State Superintendent. Want of unity in the educational system of the 
State begins to excite attention. The Journal advises the formation of 
a Board of Education having entire control, and the abolishing of every 
existing organization claiming jurisdiction." — New Fork Teacher, 
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THE MISSING LINK. 

Previous to the passage of the law creating the office of County Su- 
perintendent, one of the principal reasons — and perhaps the most logical 
one, urged in favor of the change was this : — that in the system of su- 
pervision there was a serious defect; in the great chain an important link 
wanting, between the State and Town Superintendents. 

To supply this missing link was no doubt the object of the framers of 
the law passed last winter, and though very many would have preferred, 
for manifold reasons, the assembly district system, the law is, so far as 
it seems to accomplish the ostensible object, quite generally hailed, I be- 
lieve, as one step made in advance, in the matter of supervision. But 
why is it, that by the same act that supplies a new link, another one, 
perhaps quite as important in its relation to the whole chain, is broken 
with as little hesitancy, thus severing the chain itself? Why must the 
material for even a necessary part of the superstructure be taken from 
the base, or the former be strengthened at the expense of the latter, thus 
weakening and undermining the whole ? 

While a system of supervision which should be marked by natural 
gradations, from the people themselves, up to the head of the system in 
the State, would strike the dullest mind as likely to approach the most 
nearly to perfection ; the simple abolition of one grade of officials, and 
the mere removal of the office farther away from the people, does not so 
clearly indicate a prospective benefit to the people^s schools. It may be 
said that the duties formerly belonging to the office of town superinten- 
dent, will devolve upon other town officers, and can thus be performed 
just as well. So we might say that the duties now made to belong to the 
office of county superintendent might have been performed by other 
county officers. But any one can see that in either case the expense 
would have been or will be as great or greater, while in neither case can 
the duties of the position be so well fulfilled by those elected for other 
purposes, as by those chosen solely for their peculiar fitness to oversee 
and direct the common school interests of their respective localities, and 
whose efforts will be specially directed thereto. 

Few, I think, will object to the creation of an office above that of town 
superintendent, on the ground that no such office is needed. For my part 
I should like to see our school interests looked after by one thorough, 
zealous official in each assembly district, and I believe also in each con- 
gressional district besides ; but I should wish also to retain the town su- 
perintendency. Thousands, I believe, agree with me in this, and I feel 
pretty well assured that if proper effort were put forth, the legislature 
would hardly fail, at its next session, to restore the office of town super- 
intendent. 

PORTAGI. L. C. W. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Many years have been spent in perfecting a system of free education 
for the State of Wisconsin, and though it is far from being perfect yet, 
we have done well for a young State — fully demonstrating that the ques- 
tion of free and popular education has passed argument. It is as much 
a part of legislative duty to provide the means of education as it is to 
build prisons for the unruly, and lay out highways for trade and travel; 
popular education is nevertheless an experiment still. We have many 
things to learn, and many things to forget. 

The plan of teaching pursued by our teachers is, in many cases, crude 
and imperfect. We have unnecessary studies eagerly pursued, and nec- 
essary studies n eglected or forgotten. Arbitrary rules of discipline re- 
press the eager enthusiasm of youth ; uncongenial studies weary the 
quick and sensitive mind ; and the labor of days is often blotted from 
the schedule of merit by an act of thoughtless glee. Too little is left to 
the experience and judgment of the teacher. 

Those who legislate for our schools, legislate general and impracticable 
theories. We can no more make an arbitary law to govern the tastes or 
habits of our scholars, than we can make a law compelling them to be 
uniform in hight, or directing the teacher to see that every scholar dyes 
his hair brown or black. 

Mathematics is an excellent science, and yet an enthusiastic mathe- 
matician is very apt to make a very indifferent teacher. He may revel 
in his equations and fractions, and see sublimity in cube root and geo- 
meterial progression, but he cannot make a poetical scholar appreciate 
Euclid, nor one who is apt in elocution or grammar see the beauties of 
trigonometry and algebra. 

When our teachers are less governed— when the dictates of common 
sen-^e supersede the dicta of a school-board— when text-books are select- 
ed for their excellence and simplicity, instead of the pecuniary interests 
of those who publish them, we may expect a more improved system of 
education than we now possess. We are improving every day, and per- 
haps we should rather applaud the progress we have made than speculate 
upon that which we have yet to make. We have advanced rapidly for 
a young State. The birch which tortured our fathers, has departed. 
Boys are no longer whipped around the school- room because Solomon 
thought " He that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes." The school- desk is no longer a whipping post. 
The civilization of the age tells us that men may fight bravely, although 
flogging is abolished in the army, and boys will make as good scholars as 
they did under the terrorism of the ferule. 

The art of teaching is the art of appreciation. The teacher should 
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fltady the scholar before the scholar studies his teacher. A teacher can- 
not make a mind ; he cannot radically change it ; he should train it in 
the most congenial paths. We don't teach dogs to chatter short phrases, 
nor parrots to hunt game and carry bundles in their mouths. Mathe- 
matical minds should have a mathematical training ; those fond of his- 
tory should be gradually introduced to the wonders and examples of the 
past. 

We should feel proud of our whole system of popular education. May 
all our teachers, as many of them already are, be animated with a profes- 
sional feeling, which shall lead them on constantly to look for new re- 
sults, and to make the experience of this year the practice of the next. 

Isaac Teller. 
Rolling Ground, Crawford County, Wis. 



LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS— No. IL 

BY GEO. D. HUNT. 

Gentlemen : — I will now call your attention to the special duties and 
qualifications of those who hold the office of School Directors and Trus- 
tees. Tl>ey must be acquainted with school matters, must know how a 
school should be regulated and conducted — when it is doing well, and 
when otherwise ; and in the administration of a school they should ac- 
knowledge no standard but the moral and intellectual improvemenl; of the 
pupils. Those who have had some experience in teaching, and who con- 
tinue to be interested in the work of education, are thereby better quali- 
fied for school officers. No person can be a good school officer, who does 
not take a deep interest in the proper training of the young. It is not a 
difficult task for an intelligent person to render himself acquainted with 
school economy ; and then serving on a school board is at once an inter- 
esting and pleasant task. Good and well regulated schools will add to 
the credit and respectability of a village or city. They will raise the 
value of property, and they will offer an inducement to good people to go 
and settle in their vicinity. 

It will be asserted that few persons only are to be found who are 
qualified for the service of school supervision ; then the people must in- 
form themselves. This they can easily do by conferring with practical 
teachers, and other school boards, and watching the operations of their 
own and other schools. They may also learn much from educational 
books and journals. 

You should do all that is practicable to promote the general welfare 
and success of your schools. Never be satisfied without ocular evidenoe 
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that the pupils are acquiriDg useful knowledge; and benefited by their at- 
tendance. There are many ways by which you may advance the school 
interest. Before the commencement of each term^ see that the house is 
in proper order. Make such repairs as maybe needed, and supply a suf- 
ficiency of fuel and other needed articles. A good school can not be 
kept in an uncomfortable hut, where dreary walls pain the eyesight, and 
ill-made and uncomfortable seats torture the physical system. Make the 
school room a pleasant and attractive place, then will children delight to 
assemble there, and they wt'W learn. Have the room sufficiently large, 
and do cot crowd too large a number of pupils upon one teacher. 

Visit and inspect your schools frequently. Do not make the excuse 
that you have not time, but take time. See for yourselves the shapes of 
things there, and do not rely upon the reports that you will often hear. 
You may often hear complaints that will be exaggerated by expectation 
of redress from you. Your discretion must supply the remedy for these. 
When you meet pupils, talk with them about their studies, and inspire 
them with a respect for their teachers. When you visit your schools a 
brief exhortation or a few remarks to the pupils (though delivered in' a 
homely style) will be a more efficient agent of discipline than any thing 
that teachers can contrive. And it will have a magical effect in stimu- 
lating both teachers and pupils to persevere in their respective duties. 
What should be the substance of the remarks or exliortation, you will 
readily understand. It is also your duty to second your teachers in all 
reasonable and necessary regulations. If the public have not evidence 
that you approve and sustain the operations of your teachers, their ad- 
ministration will be paralyzed, and your school will be a failure. A king 
on his throne, without a wise and efficient parliament, and judicious 
counselors, is utterly powerless ; and so is a teacher who is not upheld 
by an intelligent and attentive Board. If you at all times treat your 
teachers respectfully, the public will have more confidence in them, and 
the pupils will more willingly receive instruction from them, and more 
freely comply with their regulations . 

Learning will not prosper where there is not good discipline. And 
with your sanction discipline is easy. Insubordination that a teacher 
can not control should not be tolerated ; it should forfeit the privilege of 
the school. You may at times be obliged to stand between your teachers 
and sonie foolish and unwise parents, and you may receive some vituper- 
ations from them for doing your duty ; but if you neglect it and do not 
maintain your integrity, you may countenance incipient crime, which 
when ripened, will make business for police officers and criminal courts. 
You will be lucky indeed if you never hear any complaints against your 
teachers, and you will be more lucky if you know how to dispose of all 
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the charges that will be made. It will not always be best to give counte- 
nance to complaints, and assurance of redress to alleged grievances. It 
will be necessary to dismiss many of them with a rebuke for impertinence. 
You will do well always to consider the motive of those who are forward 
to make complaints ] and you should require them to be distinct and spe- 
cific in their charges. Require them to be sustained by disinterested 
witnesses. Remember too^ that those who are boldest to find fault with 
the policy of a school are generally th se who know least about school 
economy. Love for children is often stronger than judgment, and under 
its influence parents imagine their children to be impersonations of all 
that is lovable and innocent, and are blind to their faults. Some think 
their teachers show partiality, others will think them too tyrannical, and 
others that their children arc kept back from the higher classes. But 
wise teachers will see these things in their true light, and estimate them 
accordingly. And such controversies as some will be disposed to enter 
into you may easily decide or at least discourage. 

To promote and preserve harmony in your schools, and look after their 
general welfare, will often be a pleasant task, and an act of genuine be- 
nevolence. You may at times be involved in controversies with some of 
your short sighted and penurious citizens ; then son have only to be on 
the side of justice, and contemplate the respectablility of your village or 
city, and the general improvement of its youth, and your position will 
then be better than that of your whimpering neighbors. 



TENDENCIES OF MUSIC. 

While it is generally conceded that the tendency of the ordinary drama 
is to demoralize, experience proves that music, even when it is not of the 
highest order, purifies and elevates. Need we say that there is evidence 
of this in the recollection of every intelligent person ? Nowhere has the 
experiment been tried but it has proved eminently successful. In severU 
of the German States the people have their children instructed in music 
as carefully as in reading or writing. Those found not to have a good 
voice are taught to play on some instrument or other ; generally which- 
ever kind they prefer themselves ; so that it is rare, for example, to meet 
with an Austrian — that is, one brought up in Austria proper — who is not 
a musician, vocal or instrumental ;, generally both. There are other 
states in which this is ridiculed as effeminate. Such is the case in Bo-^ 
hemia. But, if we compare the Bohemians with the Austrians, we shall 
find that the latter are vastly more brave as well as moral— than the 
former. Still more muedeal than the Anstrians are the Tyrolese, and 
they are still braver, soberer, and more industrious in proportion. 
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TH8 EOMK GIRGLS. 



A NoBLi SiNTiifBNT. — The patriots of the Revolation never uttered 
a more noble sentiment than Gov. Sprague, of Rhode Island^ expressed 
when he said : ''Wealth is useless unless it promotes the public welfare, 
and life itself but a bftuble unless it ministers to the honor and glory of 
our country." The nobility of this sentiment is attested by the fact that 
Governor Sprague^ who is the wealthiest man in New England^ has given 
from his personal fortune immense sums to promote the cause of the 
Union; and has periled his life in the foreipoBt ranks of the army upon 
the field of battle. 

Advicb to thk Husband. — ^We often read "Advice to a young wife." 
Now I think a little advice to the husband is not out of place. Mr. Hus- 
band, just let me advise you to notice kindly your wife's little attentions 
and efforts to promote your comfort. DonH take them all as a matter oj 
caurae, and pass them by : at the same time being veiy sure to notice 
any omission of what you consider her duty to you. Do not treat her 
with indifference, if you would not scar and poison her heart, which 
watered by kindness, would, to the latest day of your existence, throb 
with sincere affection. 

Goon Nature. » Good nature is a gem that shines brightly wherever 
it is found. It cheers the darkness of misfortune and warms the heart 
that is callous and cold. In social life who has not seen and felt its in- 
fluence? Don't let little matters ruffle you. Nobody gains anything 
by being cross and crabbed. If a friend has injured you — if the world 
goes hard, if you want employment and can't get your honest dues, or 
fire has consumed, or water swallowed up the fruits of many years of 
hard toil— or your faults magnified, or enemies have traduced, or friends 
deceived, never mind ; don't get mad with anybody ; don't abuse thA 
world or any creature ; keep good natured, and our word for it all will 
come right. The soft south wind and the genial sun are not more effeo- 
inal in clothing the earth with verdure and sweet flowers of spring, than 
is good nature in adorning the hearts of men and women rdth blossoms 
of kindness, happiness and affection — those flowers, the fragrance of 
which ascends to Heaven. 

It is just as much a duty to preserve health as it is to worship God ; 
and just as surely a sin to violate the laws of health as it is to lie, cheat| 
steal, or murder. 

Ir a man lacks health, let him be ever so ambitions in any direction, it 
is all unavailing, he can accomplish nothing, and the great aim and end 
of his life is de&ated. 
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CRITICISM ON THE PUNCTUATION OF THE SEPT. NO. 

BY W. HOLT, WAUPACA. 

So great is the difference among oar best aathors and most aooarate 
writers touching the subject of puntuation, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to lay down a set of rules which can be relied upon as absolute authority, 
or a correct standard. Some very accurate and polished writers use few 
commas, while others equally accurate and polished use very many. The 
comma is far more frequently used than all the other characters taken 
together, and it is in the proper use of this character that we find the 
greatest diversity of opinion and practice. The most common error is a 
too frequent use of it. Many writers and more compositors use it so 
Tery frequently as to lead to the supposition that the commas are kept 
in a box like a sand box, and sprinkled promiscuously over the manu- 
script. Another error-^not often committed— consists in scarcely using 
it at all ; thereby subjecting the reader to severe trials of his length of 
wind. 

We cannot ignore its use, nor should we use it so frequently as to 
break up and spoil a composition by the sudden stops, jerks and pauses 
necessary to be made in order to notice all the crooks and quirks of some 
bungler in punctuation. The other pauses, as the ; semicolon, : colon, 
— dash, ? I interrogation and exclamation points, . period &c., are less 
frequently used ; and therefore not so difficult of disposition. It may 
be here remarked, that, latterly, many of our best writers and composi- 
tors use the dash in the place of the comma frequently. To sach an ex- 
tent has this practice been carried and by so high authority, that its use 
may be considered as fully established. Not that the dash has super- 
seded the comma, but may be used at times in its place. 

In criticising the punctuation of the Sept. No. of the Journal, I do 
not flatter myself that any criticisms I shall make will be wholly infalli- 
ble ; but a few errors there are which I will point out : 

Page 6$, head line. Earnestness should have a . after it ; 7th line, no 
, after under ; 12th line, a , after one ; 21st line, no , after work. P. 
69, 13th line, a , after Darley ; 14th line, a , after Angelo ; 15th line, a 
y after Mozart, and Beethoven ; 5th line from the bottom, a , after at ; 
3d line from the bottom, a ; after compensation. P. 70, 1st line, no , 
after frivolity. Rule : The sense of a passage often requires a pause in 
reading, when usage does not allow the insertion of a point in writing ; 
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as, *'He woke | to die"; — ''Oar schemes of thought in childhood | are 
lost in those of youth." (Wells' Grammar^ page 195.) 8th line, no , 
after weary ; same rule ; 8th line, a , after difficulties ; 11th line, a ; 
instead of a , after blame ; 13th line^ no , after times and spirit ; 21 st 
line, a , after idle; 23d line, no , afler term; 27th line, no , after teacher; 
30th line, a , after attention, because the sentence is complete ; P. 72, 
12th line, no , after appointed. P. 73, 23d line, a . after Fox Lake ; 
29th line; a , after Seymour ; 3d line from bottom, same page, a , after 
Cheney and Warren. P. 74, first line of first resolution, a , after Fond 
da Lao second resolution, 2d line, a ; after schools. P. 75, second reso- 
Intion, a , after Amory ; fourth resolutioti, a ; after Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, and Chicago ; 20th line, a , after resolutions ; 30th line, a , after 
allowed and law ; 39th line, a , after Pradt. P. 76, 19th line, a ; after 
Mineral Point. P. 78, 16th line, a , after Legislature. P. 79th, 23d 
line, a , after schools, and a ; after teaching in next line. P. 80, 10th 
line, a , after out. P. 82, 8 th line, no , after time ; 10th line, no , after 
county. P. 88, 6th line, no , after board ; 13th line, no , after Journal; 
15th line, no , after directors ; 17th line, no , after given ; 25th linoi no 
, after organized ; 36th line, a , after yet ; bottom line, a , after June, 
in each case, and 1855. P. 84, 6th line, a ; after schools. P. 88, 3d 
line, a , after visiting. P. 89, bottom, no , after but. P. 90, 3d line, a , 
after good ; 11th line, a , after has ; 16th line, no , after consequences; 
18th line, no , after carelessness. P. 92, 3d line, a , after salary ; 5th 
fine, no , after salaries ; 10 line no > after salaries. P. 93, 3d line, no , 
after matter. P. 96, 16th line, no , after character ; 20th line, no , after 
denied. P. 97, 14tJi and 15th lines, no , after companies, and hollow. 
P. 98, bottom, a , after us. P. 100, in the notice of Blackwood, a , 
after cover. P. 101, several commas omitted, at the bottom, after Mil. 
H. S., M. F. C, &c, and one in place of a period, after F., last 
column. Last p. of cover, a , omitted after Platina and Bilver. 
[There should be a comma after Silver, but there was not room for it 
probably. There should be no comma after Platina.] 

I have now passed over the Journal proper, and noticed the errors in 
punctuatioa as they have appeared to me. I do not claim to have noticed 
all, neither do I claim that all those pointed out are infallibly errors. 
The use of the comma is, in many cases, purely a matter of taste ; and 
as was stated in the prefatory remarks, the most common fault with 
writers and compositors is a too frequent use of it. In my criticisms I 
have been governed mainly by rules laid dpwn by Brown, Wells, and 
others ; and by a judgment founded upon oibserving the punctuation of 
enr most correct authors. I hope others more competent to the task have 
given the same snbjeot their attenMon; as it is one of no minor im- 
pmrtanoe. 
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[We think some of Mr, Holt's oritioisms mre not tenable ; and if some 
of oar readers do not take up the sabject, we propose to dissuss it in a 
a future number. — Sdr.] 

BY W. M. COLBY, ST7HXIT. 

Page 70, line 14 from bottom, comma after ''teacher;'* Clark's Gr.| 
p. 286, R. 8— or 285, R. 4. P. 71, line 4, a comma after "thought;" 
Green's Gr., p. 207, R. 1. P. 72, line 14, expunge the comma and in- 
sert and, after ''arithmetic." P. 80, line 11, the parenthesis should in- 
clude the comma ; Gr. of English Gr's, p. 802. P. 81, line 11 from 
bottom, a semicolon should take the place of the ecphonome, or note of 
exclamation : Gr. of Eng. Gr's, p. 800. P. 93, line 3, expunge the com- 
ma, after matters ; Green's Gr., p. 209, R. 1. P. 99, line 22, a comma 
should be placed after "meeting"; Gr. of Gr's, p. 778, R. 14 ; Clarke's 
Gr., p. 285, R. 4. 

CRITICISM ON THE GRAMMAR OP THE SEPT. NO. 

BY W, X. COLBY. 

Page 72, middle line, with should be used in place of "by." P. 74, 
" Steven's" should read Stevens', as the proper form of the possessive 
ease. P. 75, line 17 from bottom, for "consideration" read considered, 
or offered for consideration. Same page, line 8 from bottom, insert qf 
tAe after "revision." P. 83, line 15 from bottom, "contemplated" I 
think superfluous. P. 97, line 9, definite article the needed before " Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

BY O. D. HUNT. 

Title-page, (cover) for "M. E. Marsh," read S. E. Marsh. Same page, 
for "No. 2," read No. 3. P. 60, line 7, the article a is omitted after 
" with ;" line 17, for " shall," read will. P. 72, line 9, article the omit- 
ted before "State." P. 75, line 30, "consideration," [corrected as 
above.] P. 82, line 3, article a is omitted before "recent;" same line, 
for " States," read State. P. 97, line 5, on omitted before "first day;" 
line 9, the omitted, [as noticed above. J 

[Mr. Hunt also notices the word " complemented," p. 97 at the bottom. 
It it used in the sense of filled out, or completed. It is not in the Dic- 
tionary. We used it, not with the intention of coining a new word, and 
are not aware whether it has any authority. But all new words must 
have a beginning — ^while it is very proper to challenge them, when they 
make their appearance.] 

BY W. HOLT. 

Title-page, "M. E. Marsh" and Stevens' Point," [criticised as above; 
also " Stevens' Point," on pp. 72, 74 and 100] P. 81, lines 4 and 5 
would read more smoothly, to ttiake "read each," each read, and to 
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omit ''howeyer." [However refera to the preoeding assertion that ''the 
exercises were chiefly of a practical character/' and implies that the 
Essays were theoretical — that is, not exemplifications of the matter treat- 
ed apon.] Same page, line 4 from bottom, ''was '' should be were, to 
agree with the nominatives "coldness and apathy." P. 91, line 7, '^Su- 
perintendents^ " is put in the possessive case — why?" [Because it 
possesses "making," which is used as a verbal noun, although having 
at the same time the governing power of the verb. See Bullion's Gr., 
p. 78, { 462, and p. 172, J 840.] P. 98, bottom line, " merely " would 
be be better before "say." P. 100, line 10, "academy" improperly di- 
vided. 

THE SPELLING IN SEPT. AND OCT. NOS. 

No one pointed out more than "five" words mis-spelled in the Sep- 
tember number. The only one that would be likely to mislead, is "char- 
acterise " for characterize, (p. 71^ line 6.) See October No., p. 124, 
Class IV. 

Mr. Chas. B. Skinmer, of Colebrook, Waushara Co., furnishes the 
longest list of mis-spelled words in the Oct. No , as follows: 

P. 105, line, 18, "baptized," (Class IV;) p. 106, line 16, "calipashes," 
(Class VIII;) same page, line 3 from bottom, "bouquet," (Class IX;) 
p. 107, line 19 from bottom, "immovable," (Class X;) p. 113, line 4 
from bottom, "Superintendents;" p. 116, line 5 from bottom, "thought- 
lessDCss," (Class 1;) p. 121, lines 2 and 12 from bottom, "artisan," 
(Class IV;) p. 126, line 13 from bottom, "admissible," (Class XI;) p. 
131, line 17 from bottom, " Daughaday," (Class III.) 

The foregoing nine words are unequivocally mis-spelled, and all are 
examples of words liable to be spelled wrong. We refer them therefore 
to the proper classes on pp. 123 and 124, of the same number, or in the 
next article of this number, " Centre," noted also by Mr. Skinner and 
by other correspondents, is an admissible spelling for those who prefer it. 
Mr. S. also points out various omissions of letters, and some cases in 
which a wrong word or a wrong form of a word is used. These last 
would come under the head of grammatical errors. It may here be re- 
marked, once for all, that when there is a blank where a letter or letters 
ought to be, it is not an error in spelling, but an indication that the let- 
ters do not "show," or have "dropped out," or have been "pulled out." 
These are mechanical accidents which proof-reading cannot prevent — ^par- 
ticularly the two last. " Adams's," p. 136, (objected to by Mr. S.,) is 
that venerable gentleman's own way of spelling his name, and has 
Authority. Some on the other hand object to " Lewis'," (p. 132 middle,) 
but it is a matter in which usage differs. 
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FOR rnE SPELLING BOOK. 

Last month we suggested a plan for makinpi a manuscript spelling- 
book, for a teacher's use, by classifying those words most liable to be 
mis-spelled. We add a few more classes : 

Class IX. Miscellaneous words, of Irregular Spelling -many of 
them of French origin. 

Bouquet^ people, parterre, debut, millinery, hypocrisy, oxygen, &c. 

Class X. Words which drop or retain the final e, when taking an 
additional syllable, according to the Bules of Spelling, and exeeptiom : 

Immovable, sensible, jadgment, abatement, peaceful, awful, moving, 
argument, &o. 

Class XI. Words ending in able or ible : 

Movable, admissible, censurable, intelligible, invincible, conceivable, 
equable, &c. 

Class XII. Words withie and ei (ei after c, and sometimes s): 

Believe, receive, reprieve, besiege, deceive, sieve, seize, &c. 

Class XIII. Words in regard to which good authorities differ : 

Centre, defence, offense, traveller, skeptic &c. 



THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OP SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Much has been said and written, of late, on this subject. And yet, 
after all the importance thrown around it by educators, men capable of 
knowing its impoirtance, there exists, in many parts of our State, a most 
lamentable indifference in regard to it. Even in many of our villages, 
where external appearance is scrupulously consulted, internal arrange- 
fnent is much disregarded. 

There are but very few who seem to realize that the structure of the 
school room has anything to do with the formation of the mental habits 
of the children, confined day after day, within it. Indeed, many seem 
to forget that the mind is a principle of habit at all, and hence have but 
Httle concern about the influences brought to bear upon it. There is a 
y^^Q idea that the mind of the child must, necessarily, conform to cer- 
tain principles, of its own accord, and by the force of its own action, no 
matter what its surroundings. But surely this is a great mistake. Sur- 
rounding influences have as much to do in forming the mental habits of 
the child, as in shaping the course of manhood. Who has not felt, more 
or less, the force of circumstances, in shaping his course of life ? And 
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where ie the man whose habits, physical, mental, or religious, hare not 
been yery materially affected by his surroundings in life ? 

The most common fault, I think, in the structure of school houses, is 
what is termed the "long seat" system. This is very common in our 
rural districts. Children are huddled together, six or eight on a seat, 
and then required to study I It is impossible. I do not believe that one 
in ten of those who call themselves men and women, could study under 
the same circumstances. How can children study, when they are neces- 
sarily interrupted, every few minutes ? Every class that is called to recite, 
creates a perfect confusion throughout the school. One or two, leaving 
a seat, disturb all the others on that seat. 

Suppose a scholar to be studying a lesson. The powers of his mind 
are just being concentrated on it, and he is beginnlnjc to ihink^ when, all 
of a sudden, " Let me out,'' or, ** Let me in," scatters his thoughts to 
the winds. Again and again he resumes his study, and as often he is 
interrupted. Is it surprising that a child, under such circumstances, 
can not hold his mind to his lesson? How many men or women, in so- 
ciety generally, would have sufficient mental discipline to do it, were 
they to take the child's place? I apprehend but few. And not one 
man in ten, or one child in a hundred, can be taught the habit of mental 
concentration and continual application, with such surroundings. 

But what is a school for, if it be not to teach children to think ? The 
mere knowledge of the branches pursued, is but a secondary matter. 
It is the development and power of mind, that we should strive to secure. 
And whatever means the teacher needs to enable him to turn out men 
and women of mental strength and correct moral culture, should be 
cheerfully furnished. And when the expense of a good, convenient 
school room is but little, if any, more than that of an inconvenient one 
— one that tends to murder rather than educate the pupils confined within 
it, surely it is a great wrong, by mere indifference, to deprive the cWl- 
dren of that means of improvement. 

Will not school officers look more closely to this matter ? Many dis- 
tricts arc losing much, yearly, for the want of a few dollars in bettering 
the internal structure of their school house. I heard a teacher remark, 
last week, << If those seats had been fixed, last fall, I could have earned 
the district from fifty to a hundred dollars more than I have, and have 
done it easier than what I have done." Ten dollars would have " fixed " 
the seats, I presume ; and there would have been a gain by the district, 
of at least forty dollars. This is not an isolated case. A man can al- 
ways do more with a good tool than he can with a poor one. ^ H, 

Lyons, Walworth Co., August 20, 1861. 
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BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES. 

In many parts of the West there is a decided demand for better school 
houses. It is time that all the old stractures — ^rude and inconvenient— 
shoddpass away, and make room for more neat and better adapted 
boildiogs of modem times. School-houses should not be the last to show 
the improvements of a country. But it is often the case in wealthy and 
growing communities that the school -house is the last building recon- 
structed in such ample proportions and styl^ as to be in harmony with 
the improved condition of the country. This does not show the true 
spirit of intelligence— or even exhibit ordinary sagacity ; for an intelli- 
gent and far-seeing community will look first after the education of the 
ohildren. The condition of a school-house and the school in a neighbor- 
hood reveals more of the character of that neighborhood than is generally 
•opposed. In many districts; the people are abundantly able to 
huild, but they do not seem to feel the need. "We hope they will arouse 
themselves at once, and that many new school houses will be the result. 
—Norihwesiem Home and SchoolJoumal, 



OUR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

In all our travels we hsve found but very few that should not be ii^ 
dieted and burnt I Small, pent up, unventilated, and furnished with 
hack-breaking benches, they are as uninviting to the child as a prison^ 
and should never be entered with either its own or any intelligent parent's 
consent. But this is not all ; the exterior is almost universally repul- 
Bive. Think of an old bald red school-house, when there are so many 
pleasing forms and colors that are just about as cheap. Think too of 
the location of most of our school-houses — stuck down in some low, 
quaggy spot, where it is impossible for children to be healthy, or up in 
hold relief on some barren knob, without a suitable endosure, and with- 
out either a shade tree or a flower-bed any where near. There it stands 
—the old red, or unpainted shanty— reared by stupid, stingy tax-payers, 
who see the advantage of building good bams for their horses, but crip- 
ple the bodies, and cramp, and stint, and disease the minds of their 
children, because they have no apparent cash value in the market ! — a 
humiliating evidence of the short-sighted folly of the parents of our 
youth, and a burning shame and disgrace to the barbarian sentiment of 
the country. — Wisconsin Farmer. 
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FIX THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The oommvmication on this subject by H., directs attention to an important 
matter. Where poor school houses cannot at present be replaced by better ones, 
thej can at least be made more comfortable. Nothing is more indicative of the 
state of education, and we may si^ of civilization, in a district, than the usual 
eondition of the school-house. 

The two things most likely to be neglected, are the providing of suitable seats 
and the means of ventilation. Our correspondent's remarks, with the articles 
appended, may suffice for the present on the former point In regard to the latter, 
we would observe that scholars generally suffer from nothing at school so much 
as from a want of fresh air to breathe ; and unfortunately the better the school- 
house^ the worse the difficulty in questicn, as a general rule. If the school- 
house is so old and dilapidated, so full oi cracks and crannies as to be deemed al- 
most untit to use, then the chances are that the children wiU get some fresh air, 
though they may suffer a little in severe weather, from cold. But if in a zeal for 
making the house " tight and warm," these Inlets of health are carefully dosed, 
then look out for langour, head-aches ^nd a plenty of ** colds." 

The first thing then the school-board should do, if there is no provision already 
made^ is to make a way for the vitiated atmosphere of the school-room to escape, 
and for pure air to find an entrance. f*or the former purpose, let a hole be cut 
through the ceiling, (at the opposite end of the room from the stove,) from a foot 
to eighteen inches square, accorduig to the size of the room, — through which the 
impure air will rise mto the attic, and escape slowly through the roof. Thi» 
opening should be cased, and the casing rise a foot or two into the attic, thus 
forming a better draught . It should also have a lid or cover, opening with hinges. 
It IB much better however to continue the tube through the roo^ and place one 
of Emerson's ventilators on the top, or even such an apparatus as is used to insure 
the draught of a stove pipe passing through the roof. Or, if the ventilating tube 
enters a flue built alongside the chimney flae, and separated from it by a thin 
partition, a tolerable draught will be secured. 

The best way to admit fresh air, is not by opening windows, at top or bottom, 
but by allowing it to enter an air chamber, made ot sheet-iron, surrounding the 
stove^ except at the door end, perforated at the top, and communicating with the 
atmosphere outside by a tube passing beneath the floor if practicable, and of cm 
great capacity as that at the top of the room. 

With this arrangement, as soon as a fire is kindled in the stove, and the air in 
the air-chamber is warmed and rarefied, it will begin to rise through the orifice* 
at the top, (which should be equal in amomt to the large tvibea^) and thus warm 
the room. Until the scholars assemble^ and the room is warm, and the air yitk* 
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ated, the tube or yentUator at the top of the room maj be kept dosed, but after- 
wards opened ; all which can easUj be managed hy having a cord with a pollj 
ftttsched to the lid. 

This is not the most perfect mode of yentilation, but it is not expensive, and 
can easily be introduced into anj school-house, and will be found reasonably ef- 
fective. The air-chamber should be at least six inches each way from the stove. 

A QUESTION ASKED AND ANSWERED. 

Editor cf the JoumcU : — ^What is the evidence that more suitable persons for 
for County Superintendents, are Hkely to be found in the towns than in the 
country ? Such seems to be the opinion expressed in your editorial comments 
last month. An Old Sohool Committbb Mah. 

Oct. 19. 

Our correspondent well knows that it often takes three pages to answer a 
question that may be asked in three lines. We did not intend to disparage the 
country or eulogize the city. In many respecls the country- has the advantage, 
and may daim the superiority. But in regard to the office in question, the point 
is this : The incumbent should be a teacher and a teacher of experience, because 
he is to examine and instruct teachers. To select a clergyman, lawyer, doctor 
or any other person, of town or coimtry, simply because a learned man, is as ab- 
surd as to elect a lawyer to examine candidates for admission to the ministry, or 
a physician to examine applicants for admission to the bar. But the Superin- 
tendent should not only be a teacher of experience, but a teacher who has ac- 
quaintance with schools of different grades, and with ihe literature of the pro- 
fession, and such teachers are most likely to be found in larger towns, where such 
schools exist. We had hoped therefore to see the office filled in some instances 
at least, by such men as McMynn, CJonatty, Cass, Pickett, Peabody, Gaylord, 
Magoffin, etc., by teachera in short, of ripe experience and established reputa- 
tion ; who have that kind of of varied knowledge and capacity, without which 
the office will be only a kind of condensed town superintendency. We do not 
doubt that there are some persons who would make good officers, besides the 
principal teachers of our principal public schools ; but we suppose no one will 
gainsay that it would be a great public benefit, if the structure and oper- 
ation of the new law and the action under it, were such as to secure the services 
of such men as we have named. 

We do not mean of course that it would be desirable for any persons to at- 
tempt to act as superintendents and teachers at the same time. To devote only 
Saturdays and vacations to the duties of the former place, would not answer the 
purpose at all, and we hope no such arrangement will any where be attempted. 

To call our best teachers into the field, would, to be sure, leave their schools 
vacant ; but these vacancies could be supplied without difficulty, by calling good 
teachers firom other quarters. Such persons unfortunately are not eligible as Sa- 
perintendents, as they wotdd be, if the incumbents were simply to be appointed, 
as important military offlcon are appointed, (or should be,) that is to say, not 
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with reference to residence or politics, but solely on the ground of experienoo 
and capacity. Although it might be a little humbling to our State pride, if it 
should be found necessary to call men from out of the State to take command of 
oor soldiers, this would be much better than to place incompetent men m com- 
mand, and thus expose them to defeat But the effects of placmg incompetent 
men in the position of Superintendents, will be quite as disastrous. It is too late 
however to discuss this subject farther at present The law is in force as it was 
enacted. The salaries are fixed by the Supervisors. The candidates are nomi- 
nated, and in a few dayB will be elected. The result will be, no doubt, as it was 
in Pennsylvania: good, bad and indifferent men will be elected, in the first in- 
stance. But if the law remains unrepealed long enough for its defects to be rem- 
edied, and for public sentiment to become properly enlightened and directed, we 
shall get the right men in the right place at last. 

We see that movements have been made in two or three counties towards desig- 
nating a candidate by an Educational Convention. This is right ; and where this 
is properly done, we trust the designation of candidates by political conventions 
win be disregarded. Says the Oxford (Marquette Co.) Express : 

<<The Teachers' Convention of the county at their last meeting, recommended 
the person they deemed best qualified in all respects for the office; a person com- 
bining the requisites of a long experience as a successful teacher, a thorough 
practical scholarship, an untiring devotion to the cause of education, and an un- 
blemished moral character ; all these together with the fact of his now standing 
at the head of the teacher's profession of the county, furnish an array of quali- 
fications not combined in any other individual in the county." 

"THE MISSING LINK." 

We quite agree with our correspondent at Portage, that the Town Superinten- 
dency ought not to have been abolished, but retained for all those purposes for 
which it was originally established, except the examining and licensing of teach- 
ers. Such was the view which we expressed a year ago (in the December No.) 
The willingness to adopt the County Superintendency however, was based in part 
upon dissatisfaction with the Town Superintendency ; and we have more readily 
acquiesced in the temporary abolition of the latter place, in the belief that the 
door would thujt> be more effectually opened for obtaining what is now one of the 
principal desiderata of our School System — the Town Distbiot, with a single 
effective Town Board, and provision for graded schools, in place of the present 
wretched plan of single isolated districts, mixed schools, wiih scholars of all ages 
firom five (and sometimes three and four) to twenty- one, and perhaps ten or fif- 
teen independent School Boards in the same town. 

OnB Editobial Oohiiittee began well this year, but this month they leave us 
in the lurch. Who will send us articles for December ? Don't all write at once 1 

P. S. We have just received an excellent article from a member of the oom- 
mittee who has favored us before. 
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Mk. Wabren^ Essay. — ^This production will be found to present a good state- 
ment ot the needs and appliances of Primary Instruction. As this matter is at 
last receiving some attention among us, we hope manj of our teachers wiU not 
only obtain such books as those prepared by Messrs. Barnard and Calkins, bat 
put the instructions there given into practice. The Essay contains many good bints. 

We do not agree with Mr. Warren in his remarks about High Schools. IlDless 
we have a better and more thorough aud rational system of publio education 
provided for our youth, not only in the primary schools, but in the schools of all 
grades, the malignant predictions of the London Quarterly will be verified. Our 
Institutions will collapse, not from the effects of the pending Rebellion, which is 
at present purifying and elevating us, but from that corruption, engendered of 
half-education, in connection with material prosperity-— which had almost brought 
us to ruin, when the present storm arose. If we are to be saved from the inher- 
ent dangers of Democrapy, or a *' Government by the People," it can be only by 
giving the people a broader enlightenment and a higher culture. To this end let 
us have, as soon as may be, the best and highest schools possible, in every neigh- 
borhood, and every comer of the land. 

Prizes are awarded, to W. M. Colby, of Summit, Waukesha Co., ior the best 
criticism on the Grammar, and to W. Holt of Waupaca, for the best on the punc- 
tuation of the September number, including an essay on the general subject; also 
one to 0. B. Skinner, of Colebrook, Waushara Co., for the best list of mis-spelled 
words in the October number. Where are our lady critics?— they bore off the 
first prizes awarded. 

To save time and room we will hereafter, in giving references to words criticis- 
ed, use simply figures separated by a colon thus-- 75 : 16, meaning page 76, line 
16, counting from the top; or thus, 66—64, meaning page 56, and line 64 count- 
ing from the bottom. Our critics will oblige us by conforming to this plan. 

Another point needs attention: criticisms to have weight or value, should be 
based upon some assigned reason or authority. When not so, they will hereafter 
be passed over. A. half-dozen criticisms well taken and well sustained, are worth 
a whole page of mere proposed alterations with no reason assigned. la some 
cases indeed an error and its correction may be so obvious as to require no 
rule or reason to be assigned ; if so, it may be omitted. 

We would also request our critics, when they take up different subjects, to treat 
each by itself— that is not mix together criticisms on spelling, grammar, punctoa- 
tion etc. 

Peizb Essays. — ^We offered some small prizes in the August number, for a se- 
ries ot Essays on several subjects, but have had only one Essay sent to us in re- 
sponse. We did not suppose the offer would excite the cupidity of any one, but 
we hoped it might afford a slight stimulus to some of our teachers to write a little 
for the Journal. We hereby renew the offer, and extend the time in each case 
three montha 

School officers, who are supplied with the Journal by the State Subscripdon, 
we shall regard as subscribers, and award them the prizes, when they send us 
the best criticisms or lists of errors. 
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MINNESOTA STATE TEACHERS' CONYBNTION. 

Through the politeness of Prof. John OaDEN, Principal of the Minnesota 
Nonnal School at Winona, we have been favored with a printed copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Primary Meeting of a State Teachers' Association in that young 
and hopeful Commonwealth, the substance of which give below. Our readers at 
home and abroad will be glad of such an indication of spirit and progress in our 
sister State : 

The first Slate Teachers' Convention of Minnesota was held at Rochester, on 
the 27th and 28th days of August last. Says a correspondent of the Winona Re- 
publican, " A good work was accomplished, and an advance given to the educa- 
tional enterprises of our State which can but terminate in the happiest results. 
The attendance of teachers and others interested in schools and school projects, 
was fair ; while the earnestness with which they transacted the business of the 
session, and the zeal they manifested, gave token of bright days to come. Hence- 
forth our State will feel the influence of a united and devoted band of educator;?, 
who, laboring faithfully and hopefully, will be won by no favor, and deterred by 
no threat." 

At the temporary organization, Mr» 0. 0. Baldwin, of Rochester, was chosen 
President, and President Brooks, of Hamline University, Secretary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a constitution and by-laws, who subsequently 
reported. 

The following permanent officers were chosen : President— Rev. B. F. Crary, 
D. D., St, Paul. Yice President — President A. D. WJlUams, Wasioja. Secre- 
tary — S. T. Jones, Mantorville. Treasurer — 0. 0. Baldwin, Rochester. Mana- 
gers — T P. Thickstun, Hastings, Chairman; Prof. Tanner, Fairbault; A. M. 
Steadman, Rochester; Pres't J. Brooks, Red Wing; ProC John Ogdea, Winona. 

Committees were appomted on each of the following subjects: Common Schools; 
Normal Schools ; Text Books. 

REPOETS OF COMMITTEES — ^NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The committee on Normal Schooh reported, through Profl Ogden, chairman, 
the following resolutions, which after some discussion, were adopted : 

Ist. That we regard teaching a profession, requiring as much special prepara- 
tion on the part of its members, as that of Law, Medicine, or Divuiity. 

2nd. That we regard Normal Schools and Teachers' Seminaries sustained by 
the State, an indispensable agency tor fitting teachers for their duties, and in 
building up an efficient system of Common Schools. 

3d. That we hail with delight the recognition of the above principles in the 
organic law of the State, and the early establishment of a Normal School in our 
midst. 

4th. That we believe it to be for the highest good of the profession, and for the 
safety and success ot our common schools, that the Legislature sustain this school 
by necessary appropriations, 

BEPOATS ON COMMOK SCHOOLS. 

The committee on Common Schools presented, through President Brooks, a 
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report, of which the following are the resolutions, the first having reference o 
^ the " whereas " of the preamble : 

Resolved^ 1st. That in order to secure the above result there should be an ef- 
fective school law; teachers, thoroughly trained and generously paid; rigid and 
impartidl examination of the qualifications of teachers ; entire competency in 
all school officers for the duties they have to discharge; and generous appropri. 
ations of means by the State. 

2d. That Christian morality being the basis of all true progress, its exponent, 
the Bible, should be read daily in the schools. 

3d. That the frequent change of teacherd should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

4th. That children under six years of age should not be admitted into the dis- 
trict schools. 

6th. That we approve of the form of Teachers' Certificates drawn up by the 
State Superintendent. 

6th. That we recommend the introduction, in the columns of the School Reg- 
ister, headed *' Queries for Teachers,^' of the item " Percentage of attendance " 
under that of ** average aattendance" 

Vth. That this Association appoint a committee of five to examine the present 
school law, who, in coojunction with the State Superintendent, shall bring before 
the next legislature such amendments as ihey may deem it necessary to secure. 

In obedience to the last resolution, the President appointed the following gen- 
tlemen:— Prea't. J. Brooks, Rev. A. D. Williams, Prof. J. Ogden,0. 0. Baldwin; 
the fifth to be selected hereafter, by the State Superintendent. 

BEPOBT ON TEXT BOOKS. 

The committee on text books reported, endorsing the series adopted by the 
Normal Board, and recommending their speedy introduction into the schools of 
the State. 

ADDBESSES AND LECTUBES. 

The following addresses and lectures were delivered by the gentlemen, named, 
in the course of the sessions : 

By Preset Jabez Brooks, of Hamline University — An Addi-ess on the Origin 
and Structure of the English Language. "It is scarcely necessary to say that 
it was an able and creditable effort, and elicited commendations from all. It was 
just such as teachers need; clear, terse, and full ot thought." 

By Dr. M. Mitchell, of Ohio — A Lecture on Physical Culture — " instructive, 
practical, comprehensive." 

By Prof. J. Ogden — A Lecture on the Divine Uses of Knowledge. "The ef- 
fort was worthy the man and the theme. The great purpose of education was 
shown to be the elevation of man physically, mentally and morally ; that know- 
ledge was but a means, not an end, and that all true instruction leads man up- 
ward as well as onward." 

An address by Dr. Crary, President of the Convention, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. *' His subject, * Whom shall we trust?* was handled vigor- 
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ously and caustically. To those who have heard Di. C. speak we need only say 
that it was the Dr. all over, sentiments, opinions, thoughts and style. It was 
listened to with marked attention by a large audience. We are glad, though, 
that our faith and trust in humanity has a wider range than the worthy Superin- 
tendent's. May he live to become like us." 

The committee on Constitution and By-Laws having made their final report, it 
was adopted, and the names of fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen affixed thereto. 
St. Paul was chosen at the place for the holding of the next session, which by 
constitutional provison is fixed for the last Wednesday in August of each year. 

** Thus ended the first session of the State Teachers* Association of Minnesota. 
Its pleasant memories will long linger with us, and the friendships formed grow 
stronger as we grow older. May all live to meet again, and unitedly push for- 
ward the great work in which they have engaged. It is worthy of the greatest 
sacrifices; it will meet with the noblest" — Condensed frotn the Wifixma {Min.) 
BepvMican, 

School Supervision— The Approaching Blection.— The declination of 
Mr. MoKiNDLBT to be considered as a candidate for the State Superintendency, 
renders it probable that Mr. Pickard, in the absence of any other third candi- 
date, will be re-elected by an unprecedented majority. There is not much dispo- 
sition we think to connect the filling of this office with any political or party 
issue. So far as we know, Mr. Pickard has been eminently acceptable to the 
people, and to the educational public particularly, in the discharge of the duties 
of the office. 

Among the candidates fpr County Superintendents, we are glad to see the 
names of a considerable number of persons who are, or recently have been» 
practical teadiers, and we hope to be able a month hence, to chronicle their elec- 
tion over mere political aspirants for the place. 

Mathemtical Department Once More. — Our readers who have been looking 
for the promised milder mathematical weather, will please regard the three pages 
in the present number as the last hard frost of the season. 

Wisconsin Farmer. — We have for some time neglected to notice that the 
Farmer — always, since we have read it, well conducted — ^has since the July 
number, exhibited an improved appearance, besides being enlarged. We are 
astonished that of the fifty thousand farmers in the State, so few have foresight 
enough to take this excellent perioJical. We think it far within bounds to say 
that a million dollars might be saved or added to the wealth of the State annually, 
if Agricultural papers were generally read and heeded, by our farmers* 

Sherwood's Spelling Book, to be used for written exercises in spelling in 
schools is a very convenient thing, and teachers will do well to get their ad- 
advanced classes to use it. Send to Greo. Sherwood, 118, Lake st, Chicago. 

Dbntristrt. — Having had occasion in our fam'ly to test the skill of Dr. Chit- 
tenden of this city, we can confidently recommend his work to those in need. 
His long and varied experience gives him superior advantages. Persons visiting 
Madison will find his office between the Cipitol House and the Depot See his 
advertisement in the August and September numbers. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The remaining Institutes of the season are : 

Stevens' Point, Portage county, two weeks, Oct. 26 to Nov. 9 

"Waterloo, Jefferson county, one week, Nov. 12 to Nov. 16 

Platte ville, Grant county, two weeks, " " 23 

C. H. ALLEN, Agent, &a 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The following notice claims attention. In Pennsylvania, the assistant State 
Superintendent, and in Ohio, a Professor from one of the Normal Schools was 
sent to examine Dr. Lewis' System, both of whom returned with a favorable 
report : 

** Boston, Oct 15th, 1861. Dr. Lewis' Normal Institute for Physical Education 
will open its second course on January 2d. Those interested can send to hkn for 
a circular." 

STOVES AND FURNITUKE FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

School Boards will do well to consult the advertisements on the next page, and 
to be reminded by them to put the School House in a good condition for winter. 
A good stove is also a good thing in the dwelling-house. 

Binding the Joubnal. — "We sometimes receive inquiries in regard to binding 
the Journal. If vols, are sent to us for that purpose, we can get them bound 
for 50 cents each, by waiting a little for a number to be bound at one time. We 
will furnish the back volumes bound, for $1,25 each. Parties sending numbers 
to be bound, or for back volumes bound, should forward the money, and direct 
how to have them sent. 



SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. B. Bisard, author of a « School Hiatoiy of 
the United States." Published by A. S. Barnes &, Burr, New York. 

The modesty of this title, is a recommendation of the boofe. The author is favorabl j 

known through his School History of the United States. Besides a judicious and very 

readable synopsis of the leading cTents in English History, the write^r has wisely told nf 

something of the social life and domestic history of our mother-land. It is quite time 

the history ot a people should embrace something more than a record of the conTulsions 

and wars ; of the vices and virtues of rulers, the intrigues of courts, and the changes of 

political fortunes. The present work oomes down to a recent date, and notices of tbe 

war of the Crimea, and the East Indian Mutiny. 
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WHAT WILL THE WAR DO FOR US, IN AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL POINT OF VIEW I 

Oi:s present national struggle has a deep intellectual and moral signifi- 
cance^ apart from its political one. The latter aspect of the question we 
leave to the statesman ; we shall in a few paragraphs, consider what the 
war may, and, we trust, will do for the country, in the former. 

There are many particulars in which, for a number of years past, the 
nation has been receiving either a defective education, or no education at 
all. We refer, now, not to the education imparted in schools ; but to 
that education of circumstances, of civil and social polity, and domestic 
life, which form by far, the largest element in the culture of a people. 
The great majority of our population have unjustifiably wasted the 
highest use of their powers upon getting and spending. The people rule : 
that was the theory ; and yet, it must be confessed, that this popular 
sovereignty extended little, practically, beyond the unsubstantial privi- 
lege of periodically electing one set of candidates and rejecting another. 
Then there was that other theory, that democratic institutions are man- 
aged for the people, in a spirit of perfect openness and fairness, and that 
the citizens of such a government are eagle-eyed in their scrutiny of pub- 
lic men and measures. This was very fine ; but, unfortunately, our later 
history would only serve to show how far practice, even in a Republic, 
may be divorced from theory. It is not easy to conceive how state ajQTairs 
could be administered more corruptly, or with more culpable conceal- 
ment, in Austria or Japaii, than they were, for a time, with us. We 
have Been, on the one side, officers sacrificing great public interests to 
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personal, or party ends ; and, on the other, the blindest popular credulity. 
Party leaders were unscrupulous and irresponsible ; the people, merely 
captious and querulous. 

Now, the government of a state, like the true government of a school, 
has a two-fold office : it should not only preserve order and administer 
public concerns, but also contribute to the mental and moral advance- 
ment of its citizens. The latter is not less important than the former 
function ; but, until quite recently, no successful attempt was made to 
discharge it. Hence, one of the most valuable formative influences has 
been lost to the mind of the nation. 

So also, for years, social and domestic life have not yielded the highest 
educational product. Society had come to be a sort of recognized war- 
fare, notwithstanding a certain exterior polish and fineness. Instead of 
bodies, it was hearts that were smitten. Children, receiving their train- 
ing for this social campaign, were taught, so far as society taught at all, 
not so much to be pure, holy, modest, self- denying, to seek lofty ends by 
noble means, as to be cunning, arrogant, violent — in fine, to make eveiy 
thing bend to the self-urged claims of " No. 1.*' The simplicity, manli- 
ness, and stern integrity of our earlier times had given place to mere fox- 
like sharpness, and facile versatility. The standard of public morals 
was shifted, from the absolute to the expedient ; and, by a most unhappy 
perversion, accident stood, in social estimation, where fixed character 
alone ought to stand. The sacred associations of home were little more 
than traditions of the past ; we cherished few of the tender memories 
which cluster around what, to every unperverted heart, must always be 
''the dearest spot of earth." Even the profound instincts of patriotism 
were sleeping a sleep akin to that of death. 

But, let us thank Heaven, all this is broken up. The deep places of 
the nation's heart have been reached, in time to save all that is best and 
still worth saving. With the firing of the first gun upon that southern 
fortress commenced the hour and the work of our regeneration. We shall 
not be slow learners now, and here are some of the lessons which we 
shall either learn for the first time, or learn anew, or for which we shall 
perceive new uses and applications. 

We shall learn the worth of liberty. I think, we, of the present gen- 
eration did not know its full value. We enjoyed its blessings uncon- 
sciously, as we drink in the air, or sunlight ; and though this, generally, 
was a very good way to enjoy them, still, it would seem necessary for in- 
telligent appreciation, that we should know the ground on which we stood. 
We shall understand soon, if we do not now, that liberty is worth what- 
ever country is worth. It is by liberty that man has a country, in the 
true sense. It is by liberty that he has rights ; it is by rights thait he 
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has obligations ; it is by obligations that he is a citizen and a patriot. 
The idea of country is a moral idea, and love of country is not a sensual, 
but a spiritual affection. " Wherever liberty is, there is my country,'* 
said the patriot : that was ennobling the sentiment of patriotism and 
elevating country to the plane of the absolute and unchanging. Still 
more, we shall learn that liberty is worth whatever life is worth. " Give 
me liberty or give me death" — those words of Henry will live again, in 
the heart of the nation, as they have not lived, for three quarters of a 
century. And they will live not in empty declamation merely, but in 
the sttblimest action and suffering. If there were those who believed the 
time gone by for making heroic sacrifices for liberty, they may see, in the 
fall of an Ellsworth, a Winthrop, or a Lyon, that liberty is worth as 
much, in this generation, as it ever was, and is, to day, bought with as 
high a price, as ever before in the history of man. 

We shall learn, too, a deeper reverence for law. Carlyle, writing, 
some years since, of American institutions, characterized our govern- 
ment as ** anarchy plus the street constable." The present grand vindi- 
cation of the dignity and authority of law, must set the malignant charge 
at rest forever. It is law which has drawn the sword against lawless 
revolt. It is law which has called half a million men from the avocations 
of peace, and the tranquillity of home, to the hardships of the camp, and 
the terrors of the battle-field. It is law which has made the hearts of 
twenty[millions of people as one strong, brave, rich heart, to give, to pray, 
to do and to suffer. If what we see on the side of all loyal citizens, at 
the present time, be not bowing low before the supremacy of law, then 
we cannot read the movements of the human heart. And this deep feel- 
ing will not pass away with the causes which excited it. It will be in- 
wrought into the national character. Every man who has teaching to do, 
in the future, may stand up erect, and, without compromise or abate- 
ment of demand, assert the claims of law. The nation herein is setting 
a glorious example for all ages. She has put on her beautiful, if terri- 
ble, garments, and she stands to day, where Gabriel and Michael stood, 
in the primal time, to smite down this latest and tot least of the progeny 
of the great Anarch and Seceder. Henceforth, it will be one of the 
sharpest popular instincts, that the man who lifts his hand against law 
and order is the greatest foe to liberty, his country and humanity. 

But we shall learn, also, the virtue of subordination. Here I think, 
we had much to learn. In the intense individuality which republican in- 
stitutions develope, there spring up a temper and habit of self-assertion. 
Men think it unmanly to admit any claim looking to superiority in their 
fellow men. This feeling is often carried so far as to end in a spirit of 
unreasoning opposition to such as are placed in authority, merely became 
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they are in aathority. Even the youth in our schools and the ''help>^ 
on our farms and in our kitchens, are very impatient under legitimate r^ 
straint or command. They must be deferred to, and their inclination 
appeased by such sweet phrases as ''if you please/' if ''you have a. 
mind to," when seryice, or obedience is required of them. The con>- 
manders of regiments recently encountered this unyielding spirit, and 
had a difficult task to mould such a mass of stubborn will into cheerful 
obedience. Their men lacked neither courage, capacity, nor endurance. 
They would not blench in the face of a battery, and were pleasantly af- 
fected by the risks of a scouting expedition. But to submit to rigid 
rules ; to bend, or conform their will to that of another was the mosi 
unpalatable part of the subordinate soldier's duties, and to secure it per- 
haps, the most difficult part of the officer's work. But this same unpa^ 
atable military rule, with its terrible inflexibility, will, in the end, brealL 
down all insubordination ; and its exacting demands come to us som^ 
what proyidentially, in this respect, to teach us that there must bd 
authority, restraint, unquestioning obedience, not only as a theory tS 
Christian Ethics, but as a practical element in national life. We shall 
thus be taught positively, from army discipline, and negatively, from thB 
dire results every where apparent by reason of the flagrant act of disob^ 
dience and insubordination of which the disloyal portion of the country 
is guilty. 

And we shall learn not only how to obey, but also, how to respect thoss 
placed in authority over us. Was the lesson needed? I think, as a ns^ 
tional trait, we had nearly lost the susceptibility of reverence ; and^ 
generally, the turest way for a man to forfeit all claim to respect and 
public esteem, was to run for, or attain office. It is true, there was, 
often, little to respect in the character of public officers ; but, then, th© 
people, having deliberately chosen such men to represent them, should 
not by exposing and decr;ying their unfitness, contribute to depreciate 
civil authority and to lessen the influence which civil government, from 
its nature and objects, should exercise over the mind. If we had not 
been taught by the Apostle that " every soul should be subject unto tha 
higher powers," if it were not true that temporal authority is, in part, 
designed to illustrate the sovereignty of God ; — still, we ought to feel 
that the offices dignified by the labors of Washington, Jefferson, Frankliik, 
and the Adamses, can never become wholly common and unclean, until 
the country is prepared to take that fearful leap into the gulf of revolts 
tion which France took, in 1789. 

It has been a popular notion that every man was fit for any position 
to which he could procure his election, or appointment. The questioa 
was not, am I capable, am I honest, am I the best man to be found ; but 
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can I be elected ; and not even that^ bat can I procure my election by 
ising any, or every means — by descending to acts which, in a eound 
eommonwealth, would foreyer politically, as they do morally, disqualify 
^eir author from holding any position of honor, trust or emolument. A 
man might have been a gambler, a horse-jockey, or circus-clown, yester- 
day, yet, without character ornsulture above the demands of such a voca- 
tion, you would find him a candidate for Congress, or the Presidency, to- 
day. And, if he could secure the requisite number of votes, you would 
find this man troubled with no scruple upon the subject of incompetency. 
He would assume the duties of the post with a confidence inversely as 
his capacity. Many regard this as the glory of our institutions, that 
the poorest has an equal chance of preferment with the most favored . 
Properly understood, this is a grand distinction between our own and all 
other governments. But are poverty and obscurity alone sufficient qual- 
ifications for responsible office ? Must we always dignify "need, greed 
snd vanity,*' by giving them the noblest prizes in the gift of a people ? 
As I conceive, the notion under consideration has wrought us incalcu- 
lable injury, in almost every relation of life. It has, for instance, placed 
in command of troops, in the dread issue of war, men who might have 
been able to fill a brief, who were able to demonstrate their celerity in 
running away from the foe ; but with no other perceptible element of 
fitness for office, than those questionable ones* It has made us so super- 
ficial in matters of public polity, and even in the ordinary transactions 
of mercantile, manufacturing and professional life, that about the only 
thing we could be said to do thoroughly was to humbug. We almost 
merited the application of the couplet originally designed for that famous 
English prince, 

« Who, in th« course of one rvTolving moon, 
Was fiddler, statesman, chemist and buffoon." 

But, it is to be hoped, we are in a fair way to be relieved of this mis - 
chievous idea. It is beginning to dawn upon many minds that a man 
must have a military education, and military genius, or aptitude, to com- 
mand men on the field of battle. The resignation of one hundred and 
fifty commissioned officers recently, self-convicted of incompetency, will 
not be thrown away, in matters not military. The value of special train- 
ing will appear in a favorable light from the importance which is attach- 
ed to the services of West Point graduates. And will not the examina- 
tion to which candidates for army appointments are subjected, lead to 
the impression that there are other tests of fitness for office besides per- 
sonal popularity, or party popularity, or party availabilty, and that many 
things are required to qualify a man for the duties of public life, besides 
a certificate from the clerk of elections, and an oath to support the con- 
gtitution t 
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It is likely, then, from these and similar considerations^ that we shall 
learn to respect special fitness, personal worth, skill and talent ; that we 
shall seek out these qualities and press them iiito the puhlio service. 

We shall be as deeply disciplined in heroism as ever a nation was be- 
fore. Look at the deeds of devotion and self sacrifice which daily find 
their way through the press to every family circle in the land. Such 
teaching as this, of itself, might energize and regenerate a country infi- 
nitely more apathetic and depraved than ours has ever yet been. A 
nation like a man becomes heroic when it dares to suflTer, when it chooses 
to suffer ; when it prefers an appalling risk to an ignoble safety ; when 
we see that, what it endures^ it prefers to endure, in obedience to some 
great principle of Right ; when it can let the last drop of its life-blood 
go, before it can let justice, honor and self-respect go. And this is the 
stand this nation is taking at the present time. Lot us be thankful that 
•uch heroism has its being in our own day. 

Doubtless, we shall be instructed in many other respects. We shall 
learn that modesty which " lets another praise it and not its own mouth." 
We shall see clearly, in the issues, sacrifices and sufferings of the present 
war, that it is never safe to depart, in the smallest degree, from princi- 
ple ; that 

** To side with Troth is noble, though we share its bitter crust. 
Ere its cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be just.'* 

We shall be made to feel that the true greatness of a nation consists 
solely in wisdom ; — in that enlarged and comprehensive wisdom which 
includes education, knowledge, religion, freedom, with every influencs 
which extends, and every institution which supports tbem. 

Thus, if we make a proper use and application of the stern lessons W9 
are receiving, we shall stand, at the close of the rebellion, greater, purer 
and stronger than we ever have been. We shall have expended hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and thousands of brave lives shall have been 
offered upon their country's altar ; but in return, we shall be enriched, 
in every element which can compact, liberalize and establish a State — in 
self-sacrifice, self respect, patriotism, love of justice and consistency, and 
these United States, no longer a house divided against itself, but united 
indeed, shall become and be forever, one in interest, one in sympathy and 
one in endeavor. This is the ideal of the true patriot to-day, and it is 
none too high, or visionary ; for beneath the outward events of the world 
— *the battles of parties, the schemings of factions, the elevation of peo- 
ples and ihe fall of kings, the doings of the active and the theories of the 
speculative — the sure providence of God is operating in the depths of 
humanity, inspiring its powers, guiding its destiny and preparing it to 
vindicate everywhere the Divine likeness in which it was origininally 
created. T. J. C. 

Kenosha, Nov. 1861. 
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BT WILLIAM CULLEN BRTANT. 



Oh, country I marvel of the earth I 
Oh, realm to sudden greatness grown I 

The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown? 

Shall traitors lay thy greatness low ? 

No, Land of Hope and Blessing, No I 

And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 

When those, whom thou hast trusted, aim 
Their death blow at thy generous heart? 

Forth goes the battle cry, and lo 1 

Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No 1 

And they who founded, in our land, 
The power that ruled frt)m sea to sea, 

Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 
To leave their country great and free? 

Their sleeping ashes, from below, 

Send up the thrilling murmur, No I 

Knit they the gentle ties which long 
The sister States were proud to wear. 

And forged ihe kindly link so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear — 

For scornful hands aside to throw? 

No, by our fathers' memory, No I 

Our humming marts, our iron ways, 

Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 

The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, broad Ocean of the West, 

The Mississippi's torrent flow. 

And loud Niagara, answer, No I 

Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in land's dim twilight sit. 

Earth's ancient kings, shall rise and say, 
*' Proud country, welcome to the pit I 

So soon art thou, like us, brought low ?" 

No, sudden group of shadows, No I 

For now, behold the arm that gave 

The victory of our father's day, 
Strong as of old, to guard and save — 

That mighty arm which none can stay — 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men's sight, the answer, No I 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP EDUCATION. 
I I.— ITS HISTORY. 

BT O. A. MARSHALL, 8HEB0T0AN, 

In these dajs of steamboats and railroads, of newspapers and tele- 
graphs, no argument is necessary to prove the importance of education, 
to all classes of sooiety. Patriots and statesmen unite in asserting that 
oar prosperity as a nation depends on the success of our schools in se- 
oaring the edacation of the masses. An extensive acquaintance w^ith the 
history of their own and other lands is necessary to fit Americans for 
their duty as freemen ; and even this cannot do it unless supported and 
directed by a sound mental training, and a comprehensive knowledge of 
the principles of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. And if this 
were not the case, if the consciousness of personal elevation in the indi- 
vidual, and the superior refinement of society as a whole, were the only 
advantages to be derived from a thorough development of the mental 
powers by education, there would still be little need of argument here. 
The question, then, which we are compelled to answer, by our course of 
action, if not in words, and to which attention is invited in this series of 
articles, is : ^'^hat system of instruction and discipline will best secure 
this thorough education, which all admit to be indispensable ? 

As introductory to the general subject, it is proposed, in the present 
article to take a birds-eye view of the history of learning, that we may 
&ee what is its relative condition and tendency at the present time, and 
thus be able intelligently, and from a well defined stand-point, to judge 
what means should be used, and what evils avoided, in perfecting our 
•altivation and enlightenment. 

The civilization of ancient Greece and Kome was emphatically a sys- 
tem of sight, and not of faith. The descendants of Hellen, separated 
into a score of petty states by the broken cht racter of their little penin- 
sula, looked not beyond the pleasures and glories of this life ; or if they 
cast a glanse of anxious inquiry into the future, it was only see there & 
repetition of their own polity and customs, on a grander scale, no doubt, 
but stiU differing only in degree, not in kind. Their gods were only in- 
tensified men, endowed with human faculties, and plagued with human 
ills ; each presiding over some country, city, or temple, or some occupa- 
tion or condition in life ; and multiplied at will to keep pace with the 
wants or inventions of their worshipers. Physical education was made 
prominent among them ; their frequent wars and constant exposure ren- 
dered muscular power a necessity, and induced a corresponding pride in 
its perfection. Thus athletic games and sports were early introduced. 
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and held a high place in their estimation. Poetry was early cultivated ; 
their national festivals and the feasts of their princes were enlivened by 
the songs of their bards, who celebrated the exploits of their enter- 
tainers, interspersed with traditions of the famous acts of their ancestral 
gods and heroes. The drama gave an opportunity to gain popular ap- 
plause, as well as to gratify private animosity, by caricaturing on th« 
hoards ol the theatre the faults or personal peculiarities of their publio 
men. Democratic forms of government made a knowledge of oratory in- 
dispensable to all who would gain political eminence or power. A tast© 
for the beautiful, increased both by the loveliness and grandeur of theiv 
natural scenery, and also by the perfection of the human form resulting 
&om their salubrious climate and correct physical regimen, and directed 
ly their religious emotions, led them to cultivate the Fine Arts, and ultS* 
mately to excel in Sculpture and Painting. Mathematics and Philosophy 
were pursued with more or less success by a few who were actuated by a 
love of learning for its own sake : and history gradually grew up, as men 
became interested in preserving the records of their own times, or inves- 
tigating the claims of their several states to great a.ntiquity. 

Such was Greece — divided and subdivided into a large number of inde- 
pendent states continually at war among themselves, or uniting only to 
repel some foreign foe, and returning to their internal broils with re- 
doubled fury whenever the external danger was removed ; and yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem, cultivating literature and art to a degree of pep^ 
lection scarcely since equaled. 

The Roman mind was cast in a very different mould. Stern, inflexible^ 
uncompromising, the true Ptoman cared for nothing, was devoted to noth- 
hig, but the glory of the city of Seven Hills — the crowning excellence of 
his nationality. His intellectual character was borrowed from the Greek 
—hardly will you find a truly original Latin work, either in literature or 
art. But his moral character, as seen in the purity of the family rela* 
tion, as much outshone the Greek license, as his intellectual charactei 
vas inferior. Tet, notwithstanding this redeeming trait, his very life 
was bound up in the Eepublica — the commonwealth. Treaties were ob- 
served with foreign nations just as long as the Senate conceived would 
be for the glory of Rome, and plighted faith was ruthlessly broken — nol 
it may be, openly, but under some plausible pretext — whenever the ag- 
grandizement of the Eternal City seemed to demand it. Nor did the 
Boman resist the influence of the Greek civilization ; he adopted it, and 
made it subservient to his one i^ea, his highest patriotism, the glory of 
Borne. This intense devotion to his country could but result in uniting 
iiBder the Roman sovereignty, by subjugation or alliance, all that had 
been reached by the Greek civilization, and many barbarian nations. 
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Just at this critical moment; when Greek enthusiasm and Roman pft- 
triotism had unitedly pushed research in science, and perfected literatace 
and art, till morality could no longer resist their unsanctified influence ; 
when political power had culminated in universal empire ; when there 
was a pauso in the storm of warlike emotion, and the temple of Janus 
stood with closed doors in token of general peace ; when all the world 
stood sti 1, waiting for the next act in the grand drama of history ; the 
Prince of Peace made His advent into the world, and Christianity was 
inaugurated in a manger at Bethlehem. Human reason had done her ut- 
most to secure the elevation of mankind ; she had succeeded in refining 
and polishing, but had miserably failed in purifying ; and the ancient 
civilization stood, a vast and magnificent temple, all glorious to the sight, 
but so riddled by the v^orm, corruption, that the slightest touch of tha 
hardy Goth might sweep it to destruction. 

The star of Christianity now rose, mild and benignant, and shed its 
pure lustre over a world disgusted with its own corruption, and wearied 
in its fruitless attempts to secure permanent good. Slowly, but surely, 
the Gospel of Peace won its way, attesting its divine origin by appropri- 
ate miracles, and its influence was such that a Constantino saw in it the 
means of accomplishing the ends of ambition, and the cross — the price 
and symbol of "peace on earth and good will toward men" — was madfl 
the ensign of war, the herald of carnage and desolation. A nation was 
born at once, born from Paganism to a nominal Christianity, by the in- 
fluence of royal example and edict, with a change merely external, whDe 
the heart still remained the abode of rottenness and uncleanness. 
Priests of Paganism became, by an easy transition, priests of such a 
Christianity, and, ignorant of the spirit of Christ, sought to procure 
power for themselves by imitating his miracles, and by practicing all 
kinds of frauds. Statues of Pagan gods — the idols of heathenism — be- 
came images of saints, and remained still the objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship . Venus was still adored under the name of the Blessed Virgin ; 
Jupiter Capitolinus was baptized St. Peter, and degraded from his for- 
mer position as "Father of gods and men," to be the tutelar saint of the 
Vatican. 

But the new dispensation had introduced more correct — at least more 
distinct and impressive — views of heaven and hell, and a future .spiritual 
existence ; and the reaction from heathen materialism now carried men 
to the opposite extreme of unlimited superstition . The public mind was 
prepared by the miracles of the founders of Christianity to believe what- 
ever the teachers of the new relig-on might claim. The degenerafeB 
priests of a Christianity already beginning to be corrupted, readily took 
advantage of this tendency for their own aggrandizement ; and the scrip- 
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tare doctrines of future rewards and punishments, modified to suit their 
purposes by a purgatory, modeled from the Jewish notion of hades, and 
supported by their pretended miracles and awful sanctity, were admirably 
adapted to the gloomy, stern and relentless mind of the northeastern 
barbarians who now began to pour like a flood over the exhausted and 
enfeebled empire. For centuries this terrible superstition, like the moth 
in the bee-hive, wove its fatal meshes through every department of so- 
dety. True, there was much that was grand and imposing in the re« 
ligious character of the times ; the painter made his canvass glow with 
the productions of his heated imagination, and the poet described in 
thrilling verse his conception of a journey through purgatory, hell, and 
heaven. But science was bound in the meshes of superstition, and liter- 
ature was forgotten, or buried in the cloisters of the monks and friars. 

"While the dark ages were enshrouding Catholic Europe in gloom, the 
followers of Mahomet were busily engaged in developing the exact sci- 
ences. The digits were invented or introduced from the far East by the 
Arabs, and were brought by the Moors into Spain, where, as well as in 
Northern Africa, they whre silently working out the problem of civiliza- 
tion. When the Moors were driven from Spain, they left books with the 
mysterious characters and signs of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, &o., 
which the devotees of a corrupted Christianity viewed with horror as the 
productions of the Black Art— the means and sure evidence of comma- 
nlon with Satan. 

But in due time the Reformation broke the spell of superstition, the 
discovery of the art of printing awoke the public mind, and civilization 
again received a new impetus. Mathematics - the Black Art of the 
Moors— began to receive attention, and was carried far in advance of their 
age by Pascal in France, Leibnitz in Germany, and Newton in England. 
Geography and astronomy were established on a correct basis by the dis- 
covery of America and the circumnavigation of the globe ; the steam 
engine was invented and gradually brought to its present state of per- 
fection ; the discovery of the circulation of the blood and the function of 
the brain gave a new phase and importance to physiology and psychology; 
natural philosophy or physics gave birth to the new sciences of chem- 
istry, geology, mineralogy, electricity, &c.; and the glory of science has 
been apparently consummated by the subjugation of lightning to the use 
of man in the telegraph, and its employment there as a courier — a com- 
mon errand boy I So familiar to us are these wonders, so simple do their 
laws and rationale appear, that we are surprised rather at the lateness 
of their invention than that they were invented at all. A careful review 
of the progress of learning, however, shows that the vivacity and culti- 
Tated taste of the Greek; the peculiar cosmopolism of the stem and ag- 
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giressive Roman, the mysticism and Monachism of the Dark Ages, the 
€alture of the exact sciences among the Arabs, were silently and snrelj 
preparing the way for the flood of light that burst on the world when the 
spell of superstition was once broken by the Lutheran Reformation. A 
steam engine in ancient Greece or Rome was an impossibility — ^as muck 
so as a knowledge of the differential and integral calculus to a boy in the 
primary school. 



LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS— No. IIL 

B7 GEO. D. HUNT. 

Gentlemen : — In choosing and engaging teachers, you need to look 
well to their qualifications^— their scientific attainments, moral character 
and aptness to teach. If you are able to pay large salaries, you will have 
plenty of candidates, who will profess ability and willingness to answer 
your requisitions. And intrigues will sometimes be used to gain the ap- 
pointment, either by themselves or some of their clique. For these yos 
must be prepared. A liberal compensation will make teachers of many 
persons who in fact despise the profession. And there is more dishonesty 
in this profession than many of you are aware— even in your own schools. 
Many claim the emoluments of this profession whose interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the young is only a mockery. Ask 
of your candidates, why they are teachers rather than farmers, black- 
smiths or coal diggers ? If they do not feel an earnest yearning for ths 
moral and intellectual training of the young, the farm, the workshop or 
the coal bank would be a more appropriate place for them, than your 
school room. Good teachers deserve a liberal compensation ; but those 
who are true to the interest of the profession will be actuated by higher 
and holier motives than the security of the salary. Teachers are needed 
who will work according to a true standard. Their ability to teach and 
their interest in the work of education are of more consequence than the 
amount of their learning. Their character will be contagious, and it 
ought to be so. No one deserves patronage as a teacher, who is not at 
the same time a specimen of moral excellence — a model of industry, tem- 
perance, frugality, and in all particulars one to whom intelligent parents 
would be willing to direct their children as a standard for imitation ; no 
amount of splendid mental attainments will excuse a lack of thesa 
qualities. 

Beware of boasters. Tou will have candidates who will boast of what 
they have done in other places when you have no chance of knowing the 
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whole truth. In consequence of the preyailing prejudice against corporal 
punishment they will say that they never whip. And there are yarioua 
other ways by which they will appeal to popular prejudice. They wiD 
boast of their success as disciplinarians, when in fact good homes and 
wise school boards did the work for them. When they make an ostein 
tatious display of their erudition^ you need some means of proving themu 
If you try them by examinations, do not depend much on scientific pua- 
Eles and questions on knotty points to which allusion is seldom mada» 
It is better to ascertain their knowledge of school policy and their appre- 
dation of the intrinsic worth of learning. Becommendations from r8» 
liable sources may be of some service, but do not depend implicitly on 
them. That person who comes to you, relying for success on his own 
merits, and throws himself on your candor and honesty, and who knowK 
and feels the consequence of his operations, and moreover has self coi^ 
fidence that he is adequate to the position, is just the person for you to 
engage. 

When you have engaged teachers, give them a clear understanding of 
the terms of their office and its duties. Do not afterwards impose » 
heavier task on them. And while they are on duty, they should be r^ 
garded as amenable to you only. When they find all things working ao» 
oording to the terms of their contract, and experience no disappointments^ 
they will labor more vigorously, and render a greater benefit to their 
charge. Burdens and perplexities that they have not expected will dioi- 
courage and dispirit them, and render their administration very ii>. 
efficient. 

It is sometimes considered an important thing to employ teachers who 
have their "name up." It is certainly desirable to employ those who 
have earned good reputations by worthy means. But you have need to 
learn some of the trickery by which crafty teachers " get their name up.** 
There are many who are striving to do well and be useful, but are kept 
back by untoward circumstances from their appropriate sphere of opera- 
tion. These should have a claim on your patronage. They will render 
you good service and it is a benevolent act to promote them and givi9 
them a chance to earn a reputation. Many of the former class, and many 
of those who are promoted by rich and influential relatives will be only 
dead weights to the work of education. 

When you have been so fortunate as to secure the services of good 
teachers, retain them as long as possible. Changes are generally disad- 
vantageous on all sides. It is true that there are times at which a teacher 
has done enough in one place, and it is best for him then to seek another 
field of labor. But too frequent changes are disastrous to his reputation, 
and to the interest of your village or city. Teachers who fail in on« 
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place may sucooed well in another. Their real worth is not always known 
till they are tried ; and after they have been on probation they ought to 
have a chance of promotion if they deserve it ; and if they are unsuo- 
cessful, they should have a chance to retreat without any loss of reputa- 
tion, or injury to your school, and a proper a chance to try again. 



TEACHING FROM NECESSITY. 

Is it wrong to teach school for a living ? One might almost be led to 
imagine so from reading the many sage things that are written about the 
nobility of the teacher's calling, the importance of his mission, the ne- 
cessity of extraordinary preparation, and so on ; as if a certain standard 
of excellence, or conformity to a particular set of requirements, on the 
part of a teacher, should be the great — almost the only desideratum ; 
while we might properly ignore the awkward fact that teaching not only 
may be a profession, but must be, in a great majority of cases,a livelihood. 

If we were to insist on the realization of any Utopian ideal with regard 
to teachers, expecting them to give their lives to preparation for, and 
labor in, the teacher's vocation, merely or mainly from a devotion to, and 
love for the pursuit, and for its own sake ; most of our schools would 
have to go without teachers, and we should soon have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we had made consummate fools of ourselves by aiming at 
impossibilities. 

While no one will object to any scheme that promises to secure to us 
better teachers and better schools, all must remember that very many, if 
not most of our teachers, are in this occupation because they must do 
8om ething to live, and some of these are our best teachers too. In our 
estimate of the character or fitness of teachers, then, let us not idealize 
tbo much, but take things as they are. It may be said that those who 
teach mainly for the pay, are acting from improper motives, and are not 
true teachers. This is no doubt the ruling motive with those who engage 
in other vocations, and the duties of which they perform satisfactorily 
and well ; and must the teacher be required to act and feel and be so un- 
reasonably exceptional ? Teachers are considerably like other folks. 

But I have no desire to make an issue with those who are wrapped up 
in the " one idea" of model teachers. So far as they go, their teachings 
are well ; and I only want to intimate that there may be two sides to 
look at. While our schools are wanting teachers, we cannot be very fas- 
tidious if we would; lest we fail to secure a sufficient number ; and any 
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objection founded on the fact that a candidate is compelled^ by his neces- 
sities to teach or do something to earn his living, is not only paltry in 
in itself, but if generally sustained, would of necessity prove fatal to the 
school interest. 

In place of adducing reasons, however, I might point the reader, (and 
there is scarcely one but has seen such,) to the young men or women 
whose parents have hardly the means to give their children any educa- 
tional, or other advantages, but who have assiduously worked their way 
up, through many difficulties, and to whom, from the peculiar circum- 
stances which may surround them, the teacher's vocation offers the only 
laudable source of sustenance ; and then ask if we ought to accept such 
as teachers any the less readily, merely because necessity Oi'tmpels them 
to seek a livelihood, and having chosen one, to teach for pay ? W. 



^ THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN WETTINGEN. 

(canton AUXERRE, SWITZERLAND.) 

The following account of one of the Swiss Normal Schools is furnish- 
ed by a graduate of the same, who is now resident in this State, and who 
takes a deep interest in the development and improvement of our school 
system. The writer prefaces his account with an extract translated from 
the writings of Augustin Keller, who was for several years Principal of 
the school. A leading thought, both in the extract and in the article 
following it, is the necessary connection which exists between the proper 
misssion of the Public School, and the practical interests of the people. 
The writer does not in all cases catch the proper idiom of our language, 
but unless the clearness of the sense seems to require change, we allow 
his mode of expression to remain unaltered : 

*' Shall the Public School exert a sound, instead of an unhealthy influ- 
ence upon the life and character ot the people? It dare not hide its 
candle in the school-room, nor conceal itself, full of secrecy, under the 
book-shelf. No 1 It must carry its light out into the life of the people, 
and plaoe itself on the Boil and ground of the people . Kome was greatest, 
when her consuls were plowmen. When Sicily forsook the altars of Ceres, 
it was changed from the store-house and granaiy of the Mediterranean 
to a desert of poverty and foolishness. As soon as the Spaniards despis- 
ed their soil, lusted for gold, studied marine affairs and searched with 
their fleets for the Indies and for mountains of the yellow earth, the wall 
of the garden of the Hesperides was broken down and became a ruin 
fuid desert. No more than the people, can the public school abandon the 
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40il and the cultiyation of the earth ; it must root in the soil with thto 
people, or it is impraotical and useless. The great lesson of the school 
oan be solved only by natural history. Natural history, and its a[>plic»- 
tions in household economy and agriculture, and the mechanical trades of 
the people in general, are the agents which connect the public school 
with the people in a practical manner, and guard the school from stra^ 
ing toward a dangerous opposition to their interests.'* — Tramlaied from 
J^ Keller. 

These words of Augustin Keller, Principal of the Normal School from 
1835 till 1857, express the nature of the principles on which that reo»- 
ganized institution is founded. It was re- opened in Wettingen, the 28th 
of January, 1847. The situation of the buildings is beautiful on ths 
bank of the clear, rapid Linmiath river, about 1^ miles from the city of 
Baden — noted for its mineral springs. The Normal School rented about 
fifty acres of land (garden, meadows and field) from the state, paying 
$400 annually. This farm is managed by the students, under the direc- 
tion of a teacher of agriculture, in the most rational manner. 

The students dwell in the buildings of the Institution, and form one 
great household. The Profbssor of Mathematics is book-keeper, and 
every scholar pays his part of the expenses for provisions, wages for se»- 
vants, as cooks and waiters, for the cattle, gardener and furniture. They 
live in rooms, two or three together, and in the whole Institution pr»> 
vails the utmost regularity and punctuality. 

The different branches taught are : Religion and Morals ; Reading and 
Speaking ; Explanation of Reading Lessons ; German Grammar ; Com 
position ; Arithmetic ; Geometry ; Algebra ; Book-keeping ; Survey:, 
ing, (theoretical and practical); Drawing ; Singing ; Organ; Violin; 
Geography and History ; Natural History, as Mineralogy, Zoology and 
Botany ; Physics ; Chemistry (with its applications to agriculture); 
Agriculture (practical and theoretical) ; Horticulture, in a nursery, be- 
longing to the school, where every student learns to graft and raise trees, 
and the culture of grape-vines for different situations, and of the mut 
berry tree, and the production of silk, theoretical and practical, and the 
raising of fiowers and exotic plants, both in the garden and hot house ; 
Catechism ; Pedagogy and History of Education ; the subject of Educa- 
tion and Education Itself ; and the science of School-keeping, theoretical 
in the School-room, and practical in the Model School. 

The number of teachers is seven ; of students, from 75 to 80. The 
course of a student through all three classes takes at least three years, 
and no student can be graduated, unless he attends the Institution for 
three successive years. Admission to the school is granted only to pel- 
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sons who, let, are 17 years of age and able bodied ; 2d, who have good 
certificates from their teachers ; 3d, have attended a High School or 
Union School ; 4th, intend to teach a public school at least for six years ; 
and 5th, who can show the necessary learning at an examination con- 
ducted by the Principal of the School. 

Examinations are held annually, and only students of good progress 
are promoted to higher classes. The examination of graduates takes 
fourteen days, of which the last two days are spent in an examination, 
attended by the public and friends of education. 

The licenses for the graduates are of different degrees : for all schools, 
for six, four or two years ; or for primary schools for six, four or two 
years. At the termination of these terms, the teachers are required to 
to attend a course of repetition of half a year, except those of the first 
degree, who have good testimonials as experienced, practical and success- 
ful teachers. 

This Normal School has been in operation for fourteen years, and about 
400 graduates are working in their respective schools over the State or 
Canton. The majority of them are successful, and the principles of the 
school are bearing sweet and rich fruits. Agricultural societies and, so- 
cieties for promoting Horticulture, also Grape and Silk culture are 
organized throughout the Canton ; the public teachers are members and 
leaders, and become the teachers of agricultural schools. These associ- 
ations have so far improved the productiveness and wealth of the country, 
that in Auverre, although covering a territory of less than 500 English 
square miles, * live 200,000 inhabitants, with room and soil enough 
for all. 

Waupaca Co. J. WERNLI. 



* Half th« territory of Dano connty ; three-fifths of that of Waupaca county, and 
about equal to that of Sheboygan county.— Edb. Jgut. 



Recipe for a Happy Home. — Six things are requisite to create a 
"happy home.'* Integrity must be the architect, and tidiness the up- 
holsterer. It must be warmed by affection, and lightened up with cheer- 
fulness, and industry must be the ventilator, renewing the atmosphere and 
bringing in fresh salubrity day by day ; while over all, as a protecting 
canopy and glory, nothing will suffice except a blessing from Above. 

f< I never complained of my condition," says the Persian poet Sadi, 
** but once when my feet were bare, and I had no money to buy shoes ; 
but I met a man without feet, and became contented with my lot." 
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SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 



BT DIO LIWIS, M. D. 

The bean bag exercises are the best to begin with. For the average 
pupil the bags should be when finished eight or nine inches square^ sewed 
with double linen or silk thread, and three quarters filled with beans. 

The beans should be rinsed until the water runs from them quite clear, 
and then dried, before they are put in the bags. As often as once in two 
weeks the bags should be emptied and washed, and as often as once a 
month the beans should be rinsed. 

The young ladies who continue to use the dirty bags which I see 
every where, soiling their clothes and handS; and filling their lungs with 
fine dust, must have a strong instinct for exercise. 

The bags ought not to be used more than a quarter of an hour each 
day, and never at all, except under the eye of the teacher, and with 
thorough discipline. When a military company shall prosper with dirty 
muskets and bad discipline, then a school may continue to feel a lively 
interest in the bag exercises, managed as they usually have been. A 
trunk or box with a lock in which the bags may be kept when not used, 
is a good expedient. 

All this will cost but little money and time, and must be carefuly ob- 
served by all who would not see their pupils kick a mass of dirty bags 
into a dirty corner, to leave them there in disgust. 

Schools in which I have taught between one and two years use the bags 
now with more than double the interest of the first month. 
Fig. 1. 



No. 1. Ar- 
range your 
players in two 
y classes stand- 
'.ngin the aisle 
between the 
desks or other 
wise. The 
classes should 
face each oth- 
er and about 6 
feet apart. — 
Each pupil 
plays with the 
one who Stan's 
exactly oppo- 
site him. One 
bag to each 
couple. The 
teacher gires 
the word onf. 
iwOt three I <B 
the b ag i B 
thrown back- 
ward and for- 
ward, 10, 20 or 
50time8,as the 
teacher may 
Indicate. It should be thrown from the po- 
sltion represented in Fig. 1, and never toss- 
ed from the lap. As each couple finishes 




the number announced by the leader the 
bag is held up as high as may be, and the 
number cried out in a loud voice. 



Fig. 2. 




No. 2. The 
some as No. l, 
except the 
right hand oa- 
ly is used, the 
left one being 
held on the 
side as shown 
in Fig. 2. 



SCHOOL GTKNA8TICS. 

Fig. 4. 



F!(f. 3. 




No. 8. Same as 
No. 2, except the 
left hand is used in 
tbrowinic the bag 
while the right 
hand is held on the 
Bide. 



No.4. Same as No. 
8, except the bag is 
thrown from the po- 
sition represented 
in Fig. 3. 



No. 5. Same as 
the last except the 
bag is thrown with 
one hand as shown 
in Fig. 4. 
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No. 0. Same aa No. 6, 
except the left hand 
alone Is employed. 



No. 7. Hold the bag 
as represented in Fig. 
6 and throw it over the 
head to your partner 
ten to fifty times, as in 
all the preTioas exer- 
cises. 



No. 8. Throw from 
the poHition represent- 
ed in Fig. 6. In catch- 
ing, the hands must be 
held in the same posi- 
tion. 



No. 9. Same as the last except the left hand is used in the throwing 
and catching. 

No. 10. Each player turning his right side toward his partner will 
throw it from the point of the elbow, keeping the forearm vertical as 
seen in Fig. 7. 

No. 11. Same as the last except with the left elbow. 

No. 12. From the position shown in Fig. 8, toss the bag from ten to 
fifty times as in all the previous exercises. 



Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 
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Vig. 8. 



wiiooNsnr joubkal o? bducation. 

Fig. 0. 





Fig. 10- 




No. 18. Turning the right side toward yoar partner, throw the bag 
from the position shown in Fig. 9. 

No. 14, Same as the last except the throwing to be done with the 
left hand. 

No. 15. Turning the right side toward your partner again, throw 
with both hands from the chest. 

No. 16. Turning the left side, throw with both hands from the chest. 

No. 17. Turning your right side to your partner, throw the bag from 
the position seen in Fig. 10. 



England. — Mr. N orris. Inspector of Schools, mentions in his report 
this year, that in the course of his recent inspection, when he found a 
school very good in reading, he tried the first class, by giving them a 
newspaper and asking them to read aloud some suitable paragraph, which 
he pointed out ; but he has, unfortunately, to state, that in no more than 
twenty-nine out of the one hundred and sixty-four schools which he vis- 
ited last year, did he find a first class able to read a newspaper at sight. 
-•^Massachusetts Teacher. 

The result of a similar experiment in this country, would not be so dis- 
couraging for the simple reason that newspapers are almost universally 
read at home by children and parents— though not read aloud as much 
as they should be. 

What is true as to the external and internal phenomena of our globe 
is also true as to character— that the extreme cold upon the surface may 
exist in connection with great internal heat. 
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In the absence of our Mathematical Editor, we sent to press such 
matter as we found at hand, including corrections in the matter published 
last month. 

We regret the errors, particularly those in Mr. Peabody's contribution, 
which was of more than usual value and importance. We relied upon 
the Editor of this Department for a fitting notice of the contribution, 
which we thought eminently creditable to the author, and which was re- 
ceived with much interest we believe at the State Teachers' Association. 
His absence alone prevented. 

Mr. Coryell has sent in a goodly amount of matter for his Department 
which must wait till next month. After this he will be at home. His 
temporary absence must excuse errors last month. — Edb. Joub. 

Oorrections in the article on the Binomial Theorem. 

The fraction before the brace at the bottom of the first page should read, 

P —Q , instead of P -g 

The numerator of the second fraction in the lower line of the brace 
should be — (P°» — 6°*), instead of — -P"— 0". 

The quantity a?*"* should be inserted before + &c., in the last term of 
the general formula on the second page. 

In the last line of the second second page a — *| 1— ?_ j should read 



-(-:-:)- 



In the Ist line, 3d page, — before the brace, should read — 
a a* 

and the correction should be carried through the next line. 

Correction.— In the solution of Problem 25, half the greater diameter 

of the water's surface = ^ V a' + (6 + cy instead of Va" i + (6 + c)' 

3 1416 6" {h + c) 3.1416 5^(5 + c) 

Also A = ^ instead of , 

Va^ + (5 + cy Va^ + {b cy 

L. CAMPBELL. 

Since the solution of Prob. 28, on the next page was put in type, an 
arithmetical solution has been received. 
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Solution of ProbUm 28.— Let D be the point from which the ships 
^ set out. One sails in the direction of B and the 

other toward E, Now should they come together 
in one hour after setting out one would have sail- 
ed the distance of i>C = 8 miles, the other would 
have sailed the distance DR + CR = 12 miles ; 
in the right angle triangle CDR we have one of 
the sides and the sum of the other two sides from 
which CR and DR are found to be 8f and 3^ re- 
spectiyely, then by proportional triangles 
2>5:2>j;::(7i):2>P, or3}:60::8:144 Ans. 
Suppose the ship that sails north goes at the 
rate of 7 miles per hour and the one east at 10 



miles per hour ; then the exact answer cannot be 
obtained algebraically, but it may be obtained arithmetically. DE = 50 
BD = 35 + 7a5 and BE = 10 aj, oj representing the time ; from which 
we have 100 a? » = 1225 + 490a; + 49 aj" + 2500, or 51 «• 490a; = 3725. 
It is evident that only an approximate value of x can be found from this 
equation, but an arithmetical solution will give the distance BD = 
137 U„ and BE = 146 |§5 m. E. H. J. 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Problem 30. — A certain field of potatoes contained sixty rows, which 
a man engaged to dig for one<ninth part of the yield, and five dollars in 
money. Being obliged to leave when he had dug fifty-four rows, he after- 
wards received one-ninth of the yield, as aforesaid, and two dollars and 
fifty cents. Bequired the value of all the potatoes grown in the field ? 

West Point, Col. Co. A. F. ABBOTT. 

Problem 31. — A and B while standing six rods distant from each 
other, saw an eagle, at which they both fired, when the eagle fell dead to 
the ground. A ran off at a right angle to the line joining him to B 
to get the eagle. B also ran off at the same time and for the same pur- 
pose, pursuing the hypotenuse of the triangle, and arrived at the point 
where the eagle fell, at the same instant with A, Now the velocity of 
A, is to that of B, as 4 is to 5. What is the distance run by A and B 
respectively ? A. F. ABBOTT. 

West Point, Col. Co. 

Problem 32. — Given three equal circles, the circumference of each 
passing through the centers of the other two, and the surface common to 
all, five acres ; required the radius of either circle. 

Ozaukee, Wis. J. A. L. 
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From letters sent in by our critical friends the past month we condense 
some points of practical interest, not haying room for all thej write ; and 
first a few former criticisms require notice : 

The criticism in the Oct. No., page 124: 10, on "running," 46 : 16, 
Aug. No., was made unintelligible by mis-printing "area" for "north." 
The criticism in the same No., 124 — 2, on the word "passing," (Aug. 
No. 47 — 1,) is objected to by Mr. Waters as untenable. The rule of 
Grammar cited, is not intended we think to condemn the use of the par- 
ticiple in such cases. The form of expression is quite common. 

GRAMMATICAL ERRORS IN THE NOV. NO. 

Mr. W. B. West, of Utica, Dane Co., names the following: 139—8, 
"Latin," "Chemistry" and "Algebra" should begin with capitals; (see 
Clark's Gr., p. 307, rules 2d and 5th ) 141—8 and 16, " black-walnut" 
is a compound word, and the parts should be separated by a hyphen. 
143 — 2, read other for " all." As it reads the inference is, that cubes, 
prisms and spheres are not mathematical solids. 153 — 9 and 10, read 
good voices for "a good voice." Each child has a Toice, and seyeral 
children are here spoken o^. 154 — ^24, " scarcely " should immediately 
precede the phrase " at all," which it modifies, instead of " using." The 
reason is obvious. 158 : 10, " be " doubled. 158 — 4, read, last two, 
for " two last.'' There can be but one " last." 166 : 10, " for " doubled. 
169 : 5, "we" is omitted. 169 : 20, read which for "who/' meaning 
the committee taken collectively. 171 : 4, read have for "has" to agree 
in the plural with " faith " and '* trust," 171:8, read as for " at." 

Mr, S. D. Forbes, of Packwaukee, Marquette county, sends the fol- 
lowing : Page 137 : 2, the expletive of occurs before from, when the re- 
lation is fully expressed by the latter word. 139—14, " minds nor will" 
should read minds nor wills, because to every mind there must be a will, 
hence, plural mind, plural will ; 41 : 10, occurs the word towards; I be- 
lieve there is no such word in our standard — ^Webster's Dictionary— 
should be toward. 142 : 6, " Joiners " should not take the possessive 
form, according to the substance of a rule found in most Grammars that 
the possessive form should be given only to the last one of two or more 
possessive nouns, possessing the same thing and connected by a conjunc- 
tion. 117: 16, in the expression, "any other third candidate," other 
should be stricken out, as tending to carry the idea that there were two 
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third candidates. [The expression referred to the fact that no " central 
committee" or other politksal conclave pat ''any other third candidate" 
in nomination^ after the gentleman mentioned declined. Thus under- 
stood^ we suppose it is grammatical.] 

WORDS MIS-SPELLED IN THE NOV. NO. 
Miss Mather (of Geneva) and Mr. West, send in the most formidahle 
fists, from which we omit a few of the worst typographical errors, which 
nobody would knowingly commit. The spelling of the number is decid- 
edly Novemberish^ and the proof-reading must have been done when^ as 

Hood says, there was 

" No Ban— no moon." 

Page 137—8, receive ; 138—19, nonplused ; 140 : 9, demagoguism ; 
[Webster has the other spelling.] 141 : 14, familiarize ; 143 : 9, linen ; 
147 — 21, educational ; 150 — 18 and 19, geometrical ; 171 — 5, dentistry. 

Mr. West further says: 

Part of the above may be considered typographical errors, but as such 
are worthy of criticism. I object also to the spelling, *' Fairbault," but 
possibly it has become Anglicized to that form. [Should be Faribault.] 

WINTER SCHOOLS. 

The winter term seems more particularly the working time of the school 
year, taxing additionally the energy and capacity of both teacher and 
pupils. 

The new and older members of the school feel the need of making the 
most of the time allotted them for study, and the teacher must continu- 
ally look alive to supply the demands of these hungry souls. 

Even the little, idle, listless scholars that were dismissed at the close 
of the last term, turn to their books with an eagerness, novel even to 
themselves ; and their well learned lessons give an interest to the recita- 
tion hour, which was wholly wanting when they came to their classes in 
an ignorance, anything but blissful, of the allotted task. 

The exhilarating walk or run in the keen air has given them such a 
healthy and happy state of feeling, that study is a pleasure, and becomes 
a task only when the blood stagnates because of vitiated air, and lack of 
proper exercise. We would say to the teacher, if you wish to keep up 
the enthusiasm of your scholars, and your own cheeriness, turn your 
whole school, including yourself, out of doors, at frequent intervals, for 
exercise and air ; leaving your school room with windows and doors wide 
open and good fires burning. 

This do religiously, even at the risk of being called insane, and you will 
not be troubled with the flagging interest of your pupils — nor will they bo 
disheartened by the tasks assigned them.— JV. W. Home ^ School Journal 
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TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

la the present state of Public Education in this oountrj* Teachers mnst be 
grouped in two classes : those who are profesaionally trained and qualified, and 
those who are not The first class is very small, and consists of those only 
whose professional preparation as well as natural aptitude, is commensurate with 
the high and difficult and sacred character of the work they have to do. The 
other class embraces the vast majority of teachers in schools of every grade, 
though of course exhibiting all degrees of capacity and qualifications. 

Correspondent to this division, Certificates of Qualifications must be of two 
dasses. In Pennsylvania these classes are designated as " Professional " and 
^ Provisional ;'' the latter being temporary and granted for one year or less, and 
implying, in their very designation, that the holders are not accredited as properly 
disciplined and furnished teachers, but as licentiates, or candidates, or novices, 
who are permitted to teach at all, only because a large proportion of the schools, 
under existing circumstances, would remain destitute of teachers, if such provi- 
sional teachers were not allowed. "What is true of Pennsylvania, is true every 
where, though not in the same degree. In Massachusetts, for instance, it may 
be presumed that the proportion of professional teachers is larger than in Penn- 
^Ivania, because Massachusetts has been much longer at work in elevating her 
school-system. In our own state, the proportion is smaller because we are a 
young community and have but just begun the work which Pennsylvania under- 
took so vigorously seven years ago. 

In the issuing of Certificates by the County Superintendents, the persons who 
will receive them will as a rule be of the provisional class of teachers. Under the 
present operation of the law very few instances will occur where any other grade 
of teachers will come before those officers for examination. As the law now 
Stands, moreover, no provision is made for any discrunination in regard to the 
qualifications of the persons licensed to teach. It would be great injustice, how- 
ever, to grant certificates of preciaely the same grade and character to the Prin- 
dpal of a High School in Beloit or in any other town (not yet slipped out firom 
under the County Superintendency ) where the school officers, it may be presumed, 
require teachers of superior qualifications, and to a half educated young man or 
woman, who can in reason be allowed to teach the most backward school, even for 
a single week, only on the plea that if such persons are not allowed to teach, 
very many schools must be entirely unsupplied. 

It may be presumed that this difficulty will be remedied by an early enactment 
at the approaching session of the Legislature, also that the law will be so f^ 
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amended as to declare something in regard to the duration of Certificates already 
granted bj Town Superintendents. The most natural and proper course appar- 
ently would be, to declare all such certificates invalid after the close of the whi- 
ter schools— say the 1 5th of April— and to require all then holding certificates to 
be re-examined before teaching again. We hope the Legislature will authorize 
the State Superintendent to issue mstructions to the County Superintendents, not 
only to properly grade the certificates given by them, but to exercise a proper 
discretion also as to the length of time for which the certificates issued shall 
continue in force. It might probably be expedient to grant a certificate in some 
cases to a young person of limited qualifications, to teach a small backward 
school for the summer term, while it would be quite inexpedient to allow the 
certificate to run for any longer period. This measure, as well as the gradmg of 
the certificates by a numerical scale, would be found to operate as a poweiful 
stimulus to improvement. It would seem to be Just aleo to authorize the issue 
of permanent certificates, that is certificates not requiring to be renewed at the 
end of a year, to such applicants as should be entitled to receive them ; and to 
be good for the county only in which issued. Then if in addition to this, the 
State Superintendent were authorized, as in Illinois, to appoint a Commission to 
sit with himself for the purpose of issmng a still higher grade of certificate for 
tiie State, or the Professional Teacher's full Diploma, entitling him to take rank 
among persons of the highest standing in other professions, the provisions for 
securing a proper inspection and discrimination of our Teachers' qualifications 
would be complete. 

The subject may be best illustrated by givmg three forms of certificates ; the 
first to be granted to those only who pass a thorough and entirely satisfactory 
examination; the other two graded upon a scale of 10: 

tt0mmon 0£l)O0lj5 of tUiscon^in* 

TEACHERS* COUNTY CERTIFICATE. 

County, S3. 

It is Hereby Certified that A B has passed a thorough and satisfactory ex- 
amination in the several branches of Study required by law to be tauj^ht in the 
Public Schools of this State, also in the following branches : Algebra, Physiol* 
olgy. Natural Philosophy, History of the United States, and in the Theory of 
Teachmg, and is hereby licensed to teach in the Pubhc Schools in this County 
One Tear. C. D., County Superintendent 

, May ...., 1861. 

It can hardly be supposed that any teacher could pass such an examination as 
the above form would indicate, and not be both ready and desirous to be exam- 
ined in some other branches than those named in the law. As a judgment in re- 
gard to actual skill in teaching could be formed only by inspection ui the school- 
room, it would be well to have a blank form for endorsiDg the result of such in- 
spection, perhaps on the back of the certificate. This might be done at the time 
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of examinatioD, if the teachers's school had recently been visited, or at a subse* 
quent viiit to the school 

Common Qc\}ooIq of IDtdcon^in. 

teachers' town certificate. 
It is hereby certified that M. L. has passed an examination in the following 
branches of study with the following result^ and is hereby licensed to teach in 
in the Public Schools of the town ot , for one year: 



Orthography, 9 

Reading, 6 

WritiDg, 6 

Mental Arithmetic, 10 



"Written Arithmetic, *l 

Greography, 6 

Grammar, 6 

Theory of Teaching, 8 



., May ...., 1862. R. S, County Superintendent. 



NoTi. 10, entirely Mtisfaotory ; 0, xmuBnally good ; 8, rery good ; 7, good ; 6, toler- 
ably good; 6, medium. 

Common 0cl)ool0 of tDtdconsin. 

It is hereby certified that E. F., has been examined in the following branches, 
with the annexed result^ and is hereby licensed to teach the Public School in 
District No , in the Town of , for months: 



Orthography, 4 

Reading, 5 

Writing, 4 

Mental Arithmetic, 5 



Written Arithmetic, 4 

Geography, 4 

Grammar, 6 

Theory of Teaching, 6 



, May , 1861. G, H,, County Superintendent 

NoTS.~10, entirely MtlBfactory ; 0, nnnsnally good ; 8, very good ; 7, good ; 0, toler- 
ably good ; b, medinm ; 4, rather poor ; 8, poor ; 2, rery poor ; 1, almont entirely deficient. 

It will be seen that the idea sought to be conveyed by the above grading is, 
that a Town Certificate, good for one year, should be granted only when the 
grade is above 5, or medium, in all the branches; and that if in all or any it falls 
below, to limit the certificate as to time and to a single district. 

Much more might be said upon the whole subject, but enough for the present 
Our newly elected County Superintendents will have opportunity to visit the 
schools under their charge during the winter, and to note the qualifications ot 
many teachers as exhibited in the school room, before they are called upon to 
institute a formal examination ; and if they can also meet in convention under 
the State Superintendent, and confer with him and each other, and thus go forth 
instructed in their duties, better and more uniform results will be secured. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

We again remind our readers, that Dr. Lewis' Nobmal Institute for Physi- 
cal Education will open its Second Session, January 2d. The session will con- 
tinue ten weeks. 

We are enabled this month to present the first of a series of articles by Dr. 
Lewis, on School Gymnastics, illustrated by cuts. Teachers will find the exer- 
cises very attractive as well as useful to their pupils, and will have no difficulty 
in understanding their mode of performance. 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS' CAVALRY CORPS. 

We have a sad pleasure in giving insertion to the following notice. Whatever 
Mr. Conatty does, he does with all his heart, and to his words of timely remark 
in the initial article of this number, he proposes, in companj with others like- 
minded, to add deeda We need say no mora The notice speaks for itsell 
Wisconsin teachers will not be behind those of Illinois. Many are already in the 
field:— 

The undersigned has been authorized by the Adjutant Greneral of the State, 
and the Colonel of the First Wisconsin Cavalry, to raise a Company from among 
the Teachers and Students of the State, for that Regiment He is warmly seo- 
onded in this movement by the Colonel, by Major Pomeroy, himself lately a Pro- 
fessor in Appleton College, and by several of the Captains. It has been pro* 
nounoed by men of judgmenti not only probable, but morally certain, that as soon 
as the formation of this company becomes known, numbers of young men will 
speedily gather to it. 

The Teachers and Students of the State are well represented in the Army of 
Wisconsin ; but there are many who still hold back, not from any reluctance to 
rally about their country's standard ; but from a certain unwillingness to unite 
with the mixed organizations which have been and are now being raised. The 
proposed company will supply such friends of Liberty and Constitutional Grovem- 
ment an opportunity to come forward without incurring the mental and moral 
risks, which, justly or unjubtly, are supposed to be incident to camp life. 

The State of Illinois has a Regiment of teachers in Kentucky to-day, battling 
for the Union ; and its perfect subordination, its intellectual and moral character 
and soldierly bearing, have elicited from the commanding General, as well as from 
officers of other regiments, the highest encomiums. Shall the educational men of 
our own State, who stand in their profession and talents, as high as those of any 
other, have no distinctive place in this crusade against ignorance, lawlessness and 
rebellion ? Shall they not go forth under their country's flag to teach the perse- 
cutors of their brethren for years past, that the hour of toleration has gone, and 
that of stem adjustment or retribution has come 7 The response which will come 
to these questions is not at all doubtful ; the obligation is surely felt and will be 
surely met by Wisconsin's educators. 

The following is a general outline of the plan of organization and discipline of 
this Company: 

1st. The best men will be elected for positions of command and management, 
and in securing such officers, the utmost fairness and scrutiny will be observed. 

2d. The men will be treated in a just and gentlemanly manner ; their feel' 
ings will never be wantonly outraged, nor their wishes disregarded, so far as such 
wishes are in consonance with the design and efficiency of a mihtary organizar 
tion. In a word, while rigid discipline will be maintained and enforced, it shall 
be done with reasonableness and brotherly kindness. The aim shall be to inluse 
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into the company snch exalted feelings as should make labor light, and duty 
joyful. 

3d. From the elements of which the Company will be composed, the highest 
morale will be secured to it as an organization: its integrity, zeal and intelligence 
will give it digpiity and power of influence and service. Inasmuch as the soldier 
has considerable spare time in camp, it is proposed that this time shall be profit- 
ably occupied ; as for instance, in studying military science^ Ac, so as to make 
the company such a school as shall fit its members for promotion ; or where young 
men wish to resume or commence a particular course of reading or study, every 
facility and inducement consistent with the obligations and exigencies of military 
life will be afifoided. 

In fine, for justice, patriotism, and principle, no efibrt will bo spared to make 
it a Model Company. 

The above are the main features proposed to be carried out in the discipline of 
this company ; and, while it is the purpose of its friends to have it distinctively 
a teachers and students' organization, such character is not designed to exclude, 
but, rather, in many respects, to attract intelligent and high-minded men, who 
■re neither teachers nor students in a technical sense. Its name will grow out 
of its predominant element. Therefore no one will be rejected who appears to 
be a deairable person in character and susceptibility. 

The subscriber solicits an interview or correspondence with parties designing 
to volunteer. He thinks he can prove it for their interest to join thi^ company. 
The Pirst Wis. Cavahy is thus far pronounced the finest body of men yet raised 
in the State. 

Privates and non-commissioned officers are paid from 1^13 to $22 per month, 
with lations, are furnished with complete outfit, horse, &c., and their pay com« 
mences with the date of their enlistment. 

As this company will be rapidly filled, it is necessary lor persons desiring to be 
enrolled in it, to make immediate application to THOMAS J. CONATTT, 

ElENOSHA, Nov. 18, 1861. Principal Kenosha High School. 

The loyal journals of Wisconsin are respectfully solicted to publish the forego- 
ing notice, and to lend their influence to the Teachers and Students' Cavalry 
Corps* 

The following will be read with interest in this connection : 

CoLOas F0& THB NoBMAL Beqiment.— The teachers of this city presented 
B splendid stand of colors to the Normal Regiment, of which Chas. E. Hovey is 
Colonel. The colors were presented by B. R. Cutter, Principal of the Wasbing- 
ton School, just as the Regiment was about to engage in the battle of Freder- 
Icktown. It was no time for speeches, but it is easy to imagine what effect such 
a token of encouragement would have upon a Regiment of Teachers about to 
enter upon their first battle I The colors will be taken care of. 

We believe Mr. Wentworth, of the Scammon School, was the first mover in 
the getting up of these colors. — Chicago N, W. School Journal 
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A WORD TO SUBSCRIBEBS. 
la common with other publishers, we have to remind some sabscribers of iheir 
indebtedness. It will be a great convenience to us at this time, to receive such 
subscriptions as are due, whether commencing with the beginning of the present 
volume, or in January last, and it will not be inconvenient we hope for each one 
indebted to remit the small amount due. 

PRE-PAYMENT OP POSTAGE. 
For fifteen months past, we have pre-paid the postage on the Journals sent to 
subscribers, as well as on those sent to school-officers. This we have done partly 
as an act of liberality in publishing the Journal, and partly for the sake of send- 
ing all numbers going to the same post-office in the same package. Hereafter 
we will ask our subscribers to pay their own postage, and will mail the Journal 
to them when first issued, instead of sending them off more slowly, as we get off 
the somewhat bulky State subscription. This will be as satisfactory we presume 
as the other plan. 

PRIZES— BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

Prizes are awarded to "W. B. "West, of Utica, Dane county, and Miss Isa T. 
Mather, of Geneva, "Walworth county, for the best criticisms on the Grammar and 
Spelling of the November number. Our "Hints," (i. e. those bearing the name 
of Mr. Orcutt — we have hints of otJier kinds yet in store,) are now exhausted. 
We have had several objects in view in our little prize plan ; to awaken a criti- 
cal spirit ; to induce more persons to write for the Journal ; to curculate a good 
book, and one which though small, may usefully be read by any teacher. We 
hope those who have received the book will lend it and Induce others to send for 
it. The day is not far off when teachers through the State will be asked,— at 
least they should be — what books they have read in regard to their profession ; 
and it would be more creditable to be able to say that they had read even this 
little work, than to acknowledge that they had never read any thing upon the 
subject, except perhaps an occasional article in the " Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation," and possibly not so much as that I 

Every teacher should own also at least Page's " Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing." Every Town Teachers' Association may easily obtain the whole of the 
Teachers' Library, published by Barnes & Burr, and every County Association, 
Dr. Barnard's Journal of Education, the back volumes of which constitute al- 
most an encylopedia of Educational Literature. 

We shall still be happy to have contributions to our " Grammatical and Criti- 
cal " Department. 

To OUB Contributors. — We have Conununications on file from Messrs. Axtell 
and Waters, from " A Teacher," and from " A.," " H." and " K.'* The residence 
of "H." was incorrectly prmted last month as Lyons, Walworth County— should 
have been Sauk. County. 
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Etansville Seminary. —"We had the pleasure of visiting this school a short 
time since, and found an earnest band of pupils pursuing their studies under Mr. 
Kilgore as Principal, assisted by Mr. Ingalls and Miss Burnham. Twenty pupils 
are reported in the Normal class. The attendance here, as at other Academies, 
has been reduced by enlistments, but the prospects of the Institution are encour- 
aging. 

Milton Academy. — Here we also found a fine body of students. This Acade- 
my has been more numerously attended the past year than any other in the 
State. Mr. Whitford secures in a large degree the confidence and affection of his 
pupils. Prof. Lewis has charge of the Normal class. No less than twenty stu- 
dents turned soldiers last term. 

Beloit. — Mr. Lockwood, Principal of the echool on the west side of the river, 
is assisted by Mrs. Robinson and seven other female teachers. On the easi; side, 
Rev. S. A Tafl has ^harge of the High School, and is Essistsd by Miss Sewell. 
Miss Baker has the Grammar school ; Miss Parsons the Intermediate and Miss 
Norton the Primary. Each of these has an assistant. The School Board seem 
to be attentive and interested in the success of their schools. 

Whitewatee. — Mr. P. B. Brewer is engaged as Principal. He is assisted by 
his wife and five other female teachers. 

Palmyra — Mr. P. B. "Williams, a " live " teacher, formerly of Chelsea, Yt., is 
Principal, with two female assistants. The school is doing well. 

P. S. "We have just received a pleasant communication in regard to the Pal- 
myra schools which represents them to be in a flourishing condition, and which 
speaks in high terms of Mr. "Williams, and of Miss Bias and Miss "Wood, who 
have charge respectively of tne Intermediate and Primary Departments. 

Eaole.— Mr. Hendrickson is engaged for another year. 

Waukesha. — Mr. E. H. Jones, formerly of Oconomowoc, is employed as 
Principal. Hiss M. A. Olin, first and Mrs. E. Q. Douglas, second Assistant 
Besides these there are five other lady teachers. 

Pewaukeb. — Mr. G. D. Hunt, a frequent contributor to our pages, has taken a 
school in this town. 

East Troy, (Wal. Co.)— In this village is a good two-story frame school house, 
with a bell, and some apparatus and maps. Mr. "W. H. Mcintosh is principal 
teacher, with two female assistants. 

Horicon. — Progress has been made here by finishing the upper story for a 
High School-room, and grading the school into five departments instead of three. 
This school so long under Mr. Pickett, is in a very efficient state. 

Sparta.— The schools here are now graded. "W. "W. "Waterman has charge of 
the Higher Departments. The two new school houses, on either "side of the 
creek," have each an Intermediate and Primary Department. 

Black River Falls. — Here also are now graded schools. Prof. Cheney from 
Galesburg, has charge as Principal. 
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NOTICE 
To Town Svpbbihtbndevts, Town Clerks and County Supxrintendbnts. 

Am the duties of the Town Sup^ts are hereafter to devolve principallj upon 
the Town Clerks and Oountj Superintendents, the Journal will be sent to thosB 
officers as an organ of communication with them on the part of the State Supe^ 
intendent To this end it is respectfully asked as a favor from the Town Supe»> 
intendents, that they will send either to the office of State Superintendent, or to 
this office, the names of the Town Clerks ; also, complete and corrected lists ot 
the District Clerks, where they have not already done so. 

We have a feeling of sadness in parting company with six or seven hundred 
educational officers with whose names at least we have become quite familiar 
during the last eighteen months, and we hope to hear from not a few of them 
from time to time, as contributirs to our pages. 

The retiring Town Superintendents can do not a littl to strengthen the handj 
of the incoming County Superintendent?; and we hope, moreover, to see tlie day 
ere long, when the office will be restored, as a part of a well digested Town Dis- 
trict System. Will the County Supt's please send in their Post-office address? 

Me. Allen's "Notes" of the late Series of Institutes will be ready for next 
month. 

SLATE MAP DRAWING CARDS. 

These useful articles for the school-room are highly recommended, and we 
therefore call attention to them. They are put up in packets, each set containing 
sixteen maps. Eight are printed on a newly-invented emooth silicious surface^ 
from which slate-pencil marks can be readily effaced. On these are printed, in 
indelible silver linee, merely the coast-lines of the various countries. On these 
the pupils may practise, until on accurate knowledge of the boundaries, rivera, 
mountains, <bc., is acquired; alter which the eight paper maps can be used and 
Med up permanently, elegantly and correctly. These cards are published at 
$1.25 per set of 16 Maps ; and to promote their general introduction, a eet vill 
be fxirnishcd at half-price (62i) for examination, with the privilege of returning 
it, if not found to answer the teacher's purpose. 

Address, CHARLES SCRIBNEB, 

1 24 Grand Street, New York. 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Our readers will please notice the following New Advertisements: — 
By G. S. Woodman & Co., " The American School Institute," and the **Edu. 

cational Montlhy ;" both of which claim the attention of Teachers, and of those 

looking for superior Teachers. 

By Schbmbehoen, Banceoit & Co., a highly recommended ScJu>ol Fen, 
By A. S. Ba&nes & Bueb, new matter concerning the ** National Readers and 
Spellers." 

By S. S. & W. Wood, "Brown's Grammars," which we shall notice, particu- 
larly the *' Grammar of Grammars " next month. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

>| n.— THE KIND OP EDUCATION NEEDED. 

BT Q. A. HARSHALL, 8HEB0TGAN. 

We bave seen how tbe reaotion from Pagan materialism sunk Europe 
in the depths of Monkish superstition : it is our duty in the nineteenth 
century to look well to it that the reaction from the dark ages does not 
carry us into a worse than Pagan infidelity. This is the tendency of the 
age ; and this must be regarded in our estimate of the kind of instruo> 
tion which our youth need. Here is the true answer to the plea so often 
set up, that utility should bo the criterion by which to determine the 
suitableness of studies for our schools. Indeed, the very fkct that this 
plea is so often and so successfully made, is proof of its dangerousness. 
To be sure, in its broadest sense, utility may be the standard ; but not 
in this sense is it usually advanced. A correct view of education must 
include the development in harmonious proportion of all the faculties ; 
not of such only as a man may specially need to use in any given occupa- 
tion. If man were a mere machine, and his worth were to be estimated 
by the monetary value of the products of his skill, then were it enough 
for the blacksmith or shoemaker to understand only his trade ; the booh- 
keeper, how to keep his books ; the farmer, how to carry on his farm ; 
the housewife, how to manage her domestic economy. But there is som^ 
thing more than this in man ; his excellence consists in an immortal 
spirit capable of indefinite cultivation; of indefinite happiness or woe. 
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Evidently, tlieiii his education must haye some higher end in view than 
a preparation for any temporal vocation ; every mental faculty, as capa- 
ble of increasing his excellence or degradation, must be fully developed 
and properly trained. 

In every complete system of education, three different and distinct 
elements must be combined. These are, first, the acquisition of know- 
ledge for its own sake ; secondly, the development and cultivation of the 
mental faculties, by which means that knowledge may be made efficient; 
and thirdly, the formation of proper habits, by which the exertions of 
mental power may be regulated. A man without knowledge of some 
kind, is a cipher in society ; a man who has knowledge without the 
ability to use it, is like a richly freighted railway train without a loco- 
motive ; and one who has both but is controlled by bad habits, is like the 
same train, impelled onward by a finished and powerful engine, but off 
the track, and running among the stumps and stones. 

Let us hastily survey the field of human attainments, and see, by a 
general view of all that is known and taught, what are the peculiar adap- 
tations of the several departments in reference to a complete and thorongh 
educational course. The most general divisions, including in one or the 
other all that the ingenuity of man has yet attained, are Science and Art 
The former includes the investigation of the abstract principles of all 
knowledge ; the latter, the application of those principles in the perfec- 
tion of skill. The former deals with Theory ; the latter, with Practice. 
The latter is commonly divided into two departments, known as usefol 
Art, the products of which supply man's physical wants, and Fine Art, 
which ministers to the .Esthetic Taste, and gratifies the refined senses of 
the Sublime and the Beautiful. 

But at present we need only speak of Science, or the abstract princi- 
ples of knowledge . We may obtain an acquaintance with Nature, and 
the principles which are concerned in the phenomena of matter, and thas 
establish the objective department of science. Physics. On the other 
hand, we may investigate the philosophy of spiritual existence, the sci- 
ence of mind and its products, and thus, on the subjective side of sci- 
ence, find the appropriate field of metaphysics. Or finally, soaring above 
all finite bounds, we may contemplate tho Infinite and the Eternal, and 
explore, so far as in us lies, the sublime mysteries of Theology. 

On the side of the Material, or Physics, we find the several branches 
of Mathematics and Natural History. These may be variously divided 
and subdivided. Mathematics is pure or mixed, according as it treats of 
magnitude and quantity in the abstract, or in connection with natural 
substances. The former comprises the subdivisions of Geometry, or the 
science of Magnitude, and Algebra, or the science of Quantity. These 
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may be applied^ either separately or oonjointly, to particular numerical 
problems, and thus give rise to Arithmetic. They may be combined in 
their general applications, and we have Analytical Geometry. Geometry 
may be confined to a discussion of the properties of triangles, as in Trig- 
onometry ; or of circles, ellipses, parabolas, and hyperbolas, as inl Conic 
Sections. Or, by adopting a new notation, and discussing the properties 
of every form of lines, surfaces, and solids by means of infinitesimal dif- 
ferences. Algebra and Geometry become merged in Flexions, or the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus— rightly so named, from its almost univer- 
sal and unlimited application to all varieties of calculation. 

A knowledge of Pure Mathematics is obtained by intuitions and de- 
monstrations from intuitions, independent of experience and antecedent 
to it, determining what experience must be. Thus all the demonstra- 
tions of Algebia and Geometry are ultimately based on certain axioms, 
or self-evident truths, which cannot be demonstrated, but are perceived 
to be true as soon as the mind understands the language in which they 
are expressed. Another proof that this knowledge is independent of 
experience may be found in the fact that, by means of Analytical Geometry 
and the Calculus, investigations may be carried indefinitely, beyond ex- 
perience, in the discussion of every form of curves, surfaces, and solids 
whether such figures exist outside of the imagination or not. 

Among the mixed Mathematics may be placed Topography, or the ap- 
plication of Algebra and Geometry to all measurements and computations 
of the earth's surface, including Mensuration, Surveying, and Naviga- 
tion ; Mechanics, or the application of Pure Mathematics to the laws of 
force and motion, as exemplified in either solid or fluid bodies, including 
Statics, Hyrostatics, Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Pneumatics ; Op- 
tics, or the explanation by means of the same principles of the laws of 
Light and the phenomena of Vision ; Acoustics, their application to the 
laws of Sound ; and Astronomy, to the size, distances, motions, and va- 
rious phases of the heavenly bodies. 

It will be seen that the various branches of Mixed Mathematics, except 
Topography, go to make up the greater part of the ordinary popular text- 
books on Natural Philosophy. But it must not be supposed that they 
are fully treated, much less exhausted, in so small a compass. In fact 
they are just taken up, defined, and left with hardly enough investiga- 
tion to give the pupil a clear idea of their real nature. It is obvious 
also, that all the calculations and forms of mixed mathematics, or Natural 
Philosophy, (including some branches not yet named), maybe considered 
apart from the material in which they inhere; and thus may be 
built up, by intuitions and demonstrations depending on intuitions, as in 
Pure Mathematics, a Pure Philosophy, antecedent to experience^ and 
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determining what ezperienoe mast be. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this position again. 

We next come to the province of Kataral History, or the structare 
and surface of the earth, with the vegetable and animal kingdoms exist- 
ing on it. Here is a large family of kindred sciences ; as Chomistrj, or 
the investigation of the elements of matter ; Geology, or the examina- 
tion and classification of the inorganic substances that compose the crust 
of the earth, and the various changes they have undergone since its cre- 
ation, including Mineralogy, Chrystallograpy, &o.; Meteorology, the in- 
vestigation of atmospheric phenomena ; and Electricity and Magnetism, 
treating of these subtle agents and influences, the electric fluid and mag- 
netic attraction. Having thus examined the earth in its structure and 
composition, with the phenomena of its atmosphere, we next survey th« 
contour of its surface in the interesting study of Physical Geography. 

Closely allied to this is the study of Botany, a most comprehensive 
science, '* which treats of the structure of plants, the functions of their 
parts, their places of growtb, their classification, and the terms which 
are employed in their description and denomination." This, again, leads 
us to Zoology, which holds the same relation to the Animal kingdom that 
Botany does to the Vegetable. We have here, moreover, as distinct 
l»ranches. Anatomy, or the examination of the structure of the organized 
system* and Physiology, or the science of life, and of the functions of 
the several organs. The discussion of the mental constitution forms the 
department of Metaphysics, to which we now hasten. 

In the Vegetable kingdom we find the beginnings of organization — the 
lowest kinds of life. Plants are distinguishable &om crystallizable min- 
erals, by having their seed within themselves, by developing their forms 
of existence from a principle of life within, and by molding the substances 
on which they feed or subsist in conformity to that principle. In this re- 
spect plants and animals are alike ; both depend on antecedent forms for 
the germ of their existence, and both mold the substances on which they 
subsist into forms determined by the ideal life already existing in that 
germ. There is, however, this difference ; that the animal is not con- 
fined to any locality, but may roam at will, selecting by an enlarged in- 
stinct such material as vnll best subserve the perfection of its organiza- 
tion. The animal, too, has a higher mental endowment. Indeed, the 
instmct by which the plant rcijects what is baneful, and receives what 
will nourish and perfect its organism, is probably a chemical action merely, 
depending alone on the essential properties of matter. While these 
ehemical afibities still act in animals there is superadded a mental instinct^ 
or understanding, enabling the brute not only to choose what will ensue 
its nourishment; and reject what is injurious, bat even to learn, by ex- 
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perience, that certain caases are alwi^s followed by their proper effectii 
and thus to perform many wonderful feats of knowledge and skill, seem- 
ing at times almost to imply a possession of reason. 

Bat in man there is superadded a still higher mental endowmenti in 
the ability to reason from the intuitions of Pure Sense, and to deter- 
mine beforehand, or antecedently to experience, what experience mast 
be. This we have already shown to be true on the side of Physics, in 
the branches of Pure and Mixed Mathematics ; it remains to be exam- 
ined in reference to the mind itself, and its immediate products. This 
introdnces us to the Subjective department of knowledge, or Metaphysics. 
We have here Psychology, or the science of the Soul itself, including In- 
tellectual Philosophy, ov the discussion of the Rational element of man's 
nature ; MaihetioB, or the discussion of Taste, and the abstract princi- 
ples of Fine Art ; and Ethics, or fcbe fundamental prinoiples of Moral 
science, and the doctrine of the Will, the determining and impelling 
power of the whole being. Closely allied to Psychology are the sciences 
— the elementary truths — of Political Economy and Law. To be sure, 
the principles at the basis of these branches of learning are eternal, and 
may therefore seem to b^ Objective ; but we purpose to show presently 
that all truth is eternal ; it is only the manifestations of truth that are 
finite and temporal. Hence, all that pertains to government, as dealing 
with rational intelligences, may properly form a part of Metaphysical 
science. Language and Literature, Logic, and Eloquence, in their ab- 
Biract principles, considered on the side of science instead of art, must 
obviously take their place in tlie same category. These, indeed, are but 
the means of investigation or mediums of expression by and through 
which the mind acts, either in developing its own powers or in affecting 
others. 



The gleeful laugh of happy children is the best home music ; and the 
graceful figures of childhood are the best statuary. 

The extreme pleasure we take in talking of ourselves should make us 
fear that we give very little to those who listen to us. 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with ease ; and art, 
when once matured to habit, vanishes from observation. 

Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight for it ; die for it ; 
any thing but live for if. — CoUon, 

Since men inherit more from their mothers than from their fathers, and 
women, more than men, mold the characters of men, they hold in their 
own handB an immense power for good. 
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THE WAR. 



Our gOTernment is a republic in which every male citizen is entitled 
to vote. One of the greatest rights ever conferred on any people I The 
government is the people's. The people govern. Hence their title 
"Sovereigns." 

In order to govern well, the Sovereign must know what there is to 
govern; and how to do it. He must be well informed in the matters of 
his own realm ; also of the movements of his neighbors, so that they 
shall not be committing depredations on any of his territory, nor out- 
rages on his citizens. These are self-evident truths. Hence the com- 
mon-school is the foundation of a republican government— and it is as 
essential to the well being of the nation that it provide means, and see 
that the rising generation are educated — prepared to vote — as to provide 
means and educate men to €ght. The common school is more essential 
than the military. One is the prevention; the other the cure, of an un- 
just rebellion. 

If our people are not educated^ they cannot govern^ but are so many 
dead weights in society, clogging the chariot wheels of progress, and 
through ignorance, will foe forever fighting their own best interests. It 
requires but little knowledge of politics to see that such a people can- 
not sustain a republican form of government. 

What are we fighting to day, but ignorance and enemies to common 
schools ? Not that all that seceshdom is ignorant — ^no ; but that only 
goes to prove that ignorant people cannot rule — are but mere tools for 
traitors. We know too well that the few in " Dixie " have enjoyed the 
blessings of the free schools of the North, and are now showing that 
they can govern the South, and wield all that enormous amount of 
bone and muscle — covered with white as well as black skin, which is 
crushed to the earth with its load of ignorance and enveloped in such 
heathenish darkness — to favor their own base purposes. 

There is no doubt but there are thousands in the South who really 
suppose that they are fighting to defend their homes, their liberties and 
their sacred altars, from the barbarians of the North. Had they enjoyed 
the blessings of the common school, they could not have been led by those 
designing traitors into the present difficulty, to fight their best friends— 
and make such deadly thrusts at their own highest interests. 

The evil and trouble they are to themselves is not all, but it affects us 
at the North. We must maintain our schools and furnish means to put 
down this rebellion, which would never have existed had there been a 
few dollars (few in comparison to the number that will be spent in prose- 
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eating this war of ignorance,) spent in establishing and maintaining as 
good a publio school system in the South, as we have in the North. 

Bebellion must be put down — traitors must be punished. The light of 
truth; science and justice must illumine that dark and heathenish land of 
'^ Dixie," and we, who haye ever cherished and sustained the common 
school system as the very guardian angel of the nation, must make the 
great sacrifice, not of money only, but also the precious lives of those, 
who have worked hard to bring our public schools up to their present po- 
sition. 

Right toiU triumph. Darkness will flee when the day dawns. The 
icy hand of Slavery cannot hold its victim in the presence of the Goddess 
of Liberty. We shall yet see the money we have spent for the common 
schools, coming back with compound interest. 

Teachers, take courage and work on. The time will come when yon 
CUD say — <' the world is better for my having lived and worked in it." 

Bbblik, Nov. 1861. A. 



VISIT THE SCHOOLS, 

Our State has done nobly, in the provision it has made for the educa- 
tion of its children. But few, now within its limits, need be without the 
benefits of a school. If there is occasionally a community, where the 
children are allowed to grow up in ignorance, I think it is the fault of its 
inhabitants, and not chargeable to the State, Wherever the people will 
to surround themselves with the blessings of a school, the means of doing 
60 are within their reach. 

But how little benefit is received from the large number of schools in 
our State, compared to what might be realized I How few of those who 
pay taxes for the support of schools, know what kind of teaching they 
pay for. And how few of the parents, many of whom are ever willing 
to furnish their children everything needed for their use in schcol, have 
any positive knowledge of the education their children are receiving, or 
of the character they are forming. By many, not all however, money 
is freely spent to furnish to furnish books, &c., but they have no time to 
visit the school and see for themselves what use is made of tho means 
thus placed in the hands of the teacher. Parents, why be so free with 
your money, and yet so '' saving of your time ?" Is that your method 
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of procedure in other matters ? Do yoa famish your hired men with 
tools, send them into jour fields and your shops to work, six months or a 
year, and not go near them ? Do you employ men to tend your hones 
and cattle, during a winter, and not go to see how they are used ? Per- 
mit mo to answer these questions for you. No, You would certainly 
attend to those matters personally. There are but few persons to whom 
you would be willing to entrust such interests, more than a week. Bat 
how often do you visit your school ? If the thorough culture of your 
soil, and diligence and care in tending your flocks, are necessary, what 
•hall we say of the work of the teacher who has to cultivate the soil of 
your children's hearts, and to feed their growing minds with knowledge 
and virtue ? Is is not important that you should know something of the 
" soul-culture " of your children? But how can you know anything 
about it, if you do not visit the school ? It will not do to rest on the old 
plea, that '< you k;now all about the school from what the children say." 
This will not rid you of responsibility in the matter. Two-thirds of 
those children are incapable of judging of the merit or demerit of the 
teacher's work. They may '< like " the teacher extremely well, simply 
because he is an easy, ^* clever fellow." But that is no evidence that he 
will properly cultivte and develop those young minds entrusted to his 
care. Tou should know more of his qualifications, than the mere &ct 
that he has the faculty of pleasing your children. Has he the ability to 
educate them ? You should know that. But how can you know, if yoa 
never go near the school ? 

But you are needed there. The teacher needs your earnest co opera- 
tion, and the scholars need your encouragement. Shall they haye them? 
Or will you let the school hang as a dead weight on the hands of the 
teacher, in consequence of your indiffierence ? Do not say that "yoa 
have not time"; that "it is too much trouble to fix up." Gome vrithook 
'( fixing up." Your children see you at home, and walking the street^ 
every day, jtist as you are. Why be afraid of them in the school room? 
You have, or should have, an interest there, a right to come and go when 
you please. An apparel that is good enough for one to wear in the eom- 
mon avocations of life, will do to wear to school. Neither tho teacher nor 
children will critcise it. They will be too glad to see you for that. The 
idea that " Father and mother have been into school," will give them new 
energy for the great work before them. Go then. Nothing will pay yoa 
better. 

Lyons, Sauk Co. Oct. 1861. J. W. HARRIS. 



Reason is a very light rider, and easily shaken off.— Swift, 
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TO THE PARENTS OP SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

[The following article was originally addressed; by the Principal of 
the Schools in Berlin^ to his own patrons^ bat we now give it a moz6 
general application. The caases for absence in winter are somewhat 
different from those in summer, bat the principle is the same. The re- 
marks on visiting school are also much to the point :] 

Parents please see that your scholars attend school more regularly 
than during last term. No scholar can progress in his studies if he only 
attends school when there are no strawberries, blue-berries, currants or 
black-berries to be picked — no cousins visiiiing them — no uoclcs and 
aunts to be visited — ^no hunting to be attended to— no fi&hing to be done 
—410 'nigger' shows to be seen. 

If driving toads from the garden or sweeping spiders from the garret 
is of greater importance than the education of your children, I would 
advise you to furnish them with pointed sticks for the one and brooms 
for the other, and set them at it, and see that it is properly done, and do 
not torment us with their presence in school for about five days at the 
conmiencement of the term or aboat three half-days per week during tha 
term. 

If it is necessary that your sons should spend so much time in hun^ 
ing and fishing, you had better unite them to some Indian tribe, where 
they will be taught that art, so that in after life tbey will be able to fol- 
low some honest avocation with credit to their parents and profit to 
themselves ; but if they are allowed to ran from pillar to post — ^fishing 
to-day, at school to-morrow, and gadding about the streets the next day 
— ^I am afraid that by and by they will neither be able to fish nor cat 
bait. 

Parents, visit the school more. See that neither the school nor teach- 
ers are misrepresented at home, and that parents and the necessities of 
the family are not misrepresented at school. I know that this h and ha^ 
been done. Scholars wishing to go berrying, huntings fishing or visiting 
^Digger' shows, have argued that they could go just as well as not, because 
they were ahead of the class — when, in fact, they were behind — excused 
themselves to the teacher by saying that father was from home-smother 
was sick and that they were obliged to stay at home to take care of the 
baby — or some such miserable misrepresentation of home and its affairs. 

The only way to stop such proceedings is to visit the schools and see 
for yourselves. 

Patrons of the school, the scholars are yours — the teachers are yoore 
—the school is yours, and what we ask; iS; for ifou and yours* 
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What use is it for you to hire U8, (teachers) to do a certain work and 
then to withdraw the materials ? Toa would say that the man was a 
fool J who hired a person to take care of his chickens, and then took the 
ohickens away from him and let them go where they pleased. Yet this 
is precisely what you are doing in school matters. 

Take an interest in the schoolsi not a pamve but an active interest. 
Visit the schools and feel that the teachers are working for you. Then 
toe shall rejoice, and the rising generation will honor and bless yon 
forever. 

In visiting the schools, open the door (not knock), walk in, take a seat^ 
and do not expect the teachers to drop their work and talk with you, bat 
allow them to proceed with their duties as though no visitors were there. 

BSKLIN. A. 



WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 

Mb. Editor:— In the October number of the -Journal, appear two 
communications written as commentaries upon an article on " Whisper- 
ing in School," found in the July number. The pens of the commenta- 
tors have, in a sword-like maimer, cut it up into fragments, surrounded 
portions of them by quotation marks, and analyzed them so logically that 
" he who runs may read." But, strange to say, on a comparison of the 
two contributions they differ in toto. One has '^ tried the experiment 
(with all except the smallest scholars) of no whispering, or communica* 
ting during school hours " ; and the other referring to the article in the 
July No. says, " The plan the writer of that article spoke of is one which 
I also adopted, and with satisfactory results, as avoiding unpleasant in- 
terruptions." Not having adopted either of these plans in my school} 
I must let imagination be the criterion by which the adopted plans of 
the contributors can be judged ; and in doing so I am led to believe that 
the '^ excepted smaller scholars " occasion all or at least the greater part 
of the whispering in school, and that the plan of '' granting the wholft 
school a whispering recess at the close of every recitation " occasions 
more retrogression than progression, by breaking up the order of thfi 
whole school to gratify the imagined wishes of one or two ; and I must 
also imagine that those recesses frequently occur at times when they axe 
not needed, thus breaking up the studies of the scholars and putting 
them to their *' wits' end " to think of something about which to whisper. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not wish to dictate the manner " of reconciling 
such opposite views," but I must propound the question — ^would it be 
injudicious in the extreme to prohibit the toleration of " Whispering is 
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School ?" Were every teacher in the State to prescrihe the correct rale 
or rules for its regulation or modification, I do not in the least doubt that 
teachers numbering themselves by hundreds would pronounce the rem- 
edies worse than the disease. Then why not stop this universal epi- 
demic — •' Whispering in School ?" 

So far as my experience goes^ I hold up both hands for its suppression 
during school hours. It is entirely unnecessary; for every order- 
loviog teacher will require his scholars to procure and arrange all the 
necessary books, papers, pens, pencils, &o., so that they are in the place 
where they are wanted and when they are wanted, without having to re- 
sort to whispering as a means to accomplish what every well-conducted 
school should establish — order and regularity. The lessons are the sup- 
posed subject of much whispering : but as they are apportioned and 
definitely described, at least one day in advance, I can not see a great 
necessity for whispering in this particular case. Again, the space of 
time between the intermissions or recesses, is only one hour and a 
half, which is barely sufficient for the school to study and recite one les- 
son, while the scholars have a universal privilege of 10 or 15 minutes for 
ascertaining all and everything pertaining to the next session. And the 
last and only possible necessity for whispering is, as the scholar terms 
it, "to speak about my lesson," or "to assist me with this problem.** 
In this case I must say that if the teacher, instead of having a whisper- 
ing recess at the end of every recitation, would travel around his school- 
room and render the required assistance to those who need it, not only 
they but the others also would be better accommodated. 

In conclusion, I have yet to be convinced of the great beneficial results 
arising from this tolerated practice of whispering during school hours, 
as I am at a loss to know whether the scholar confines the whispering to 
school duties, or extends to other things, as the manner of spending 
the coming recess, the whereabouts of " my skates," or '' ball," or the 
probability of securing a particular hand-sled on which to ride down hill 
during recess or the nooning hour. Finally, were the practice of no 
whispering during school hours, to become universal, I am inclined to 
think, nay convinced, that we would have not only more perfect lessons, 
but also a recess employed in asking and rendering assistance, instead of 
being spent as now in a careless and confused manner. 
Osceola, Wis. THOS. W. KEYES. 



Kehorss. — Let the virtuous remember, amidst their affliction, that 
though the heart of a good man may bleed even to death, it will never 
feel a torment equal to the rendings of remorse. — Men of the World. 
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SUPPORT TOUR SCHOOLS. 

[It is cheering to find a newspaper so far on the frontier speaking as 
does the extract below^ taken from the Union Flag, a sheet jast started 
in Neilsville, Clark Co. : J ^ 

'^ Some think that in times of war, every interest must suffer and sno- 
cnmb to those of the war. To curtail the cause of education for the 
support of war and government, is a singular idea, and borders upon a 
miserly principle, that would avoid all school-tax even in times of peace. 
We believe in schools, and we believe in that system of schools, which 
taxes all property for their support, and if the war can't be sustained 
without robbing the children of their school privileges, we have come io 
a far meaner condition, as a republic, than we ever expected to see. 

" Our Free School system, which has been the pride and boast of every 
patriot of the North, must be sustained if we would live under a Repub- 
lican form of government." 



AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NEW LAW. 

[The inquiries of " Querent " are very natural, and the same qestions 
have been asked by many others. We discussed the subject in some of 
its bearings last month ; but would refer our readers to the forth-coming 
Report of Mr. Pickard, the State Superintendent, which will doubtlese 
answer all questions satisfactqrily, and recommend such supplemental; 
legislation as may bo necessary. — Epr. Jour.] 

As the law creating the County Superintendeney is silent with regard 
to the subjects which may be embraced in an examination of teacher^ 
and only provides that " no certificate of qualification shall be given ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of law respecting teachers* cer- 
iificates ;" it seems fair to infer that the same latitude is to be allowed 
as under the old system, with regard to the nature of the examination. 
Sec. 56, of the school law reads : '<It shall be the duty of the Town 
Superintendent to examine all persons offering themselves as candidates 
for teachers of conmion schools in his tovm, in regard to moral character, 
and ability to teach school," and so on ; and the certificate '' prescribed 
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bj the State SnperinteDdent/' aeems from its form to require sucli an 
examination. Now the question is : does the new law contemplate an 
examination of this kind and character ? The legal provision on this 
point has always been, in part, '* a dead letter/' and a subject of com- 
ment among those who fail to disooTer its propriety, or even consistensy. 
An examination with reference to learning, '* seems logical and proper 
enough, as learning is a ''sine qua non, and is also of such a nature that 
it may be elicited, to some extent, by an examination." Ability to teach 
school, though admitted to be an essentia] qualillcation, can be learn- 
ed, in respect to any teacher, only by familiarity with the school under 
his charge. Opinions and theories may be given, in answer to questions, 
at an examination, but this is all, and this is very little. The ''ability" 
of a candidate, (aside from educational qualifications, which come under 
another head,) cannot thus bo arrived at, and it is folly to make the at- 
tempt. 

But the item most obnoxious, the examination of candidates '* in re- 
gard to moral character," is not only absurd, but impracticable. Good 
moral character ought to stand at the head of the list of qualifications of 
teachers ; and there may be means of obtaining correct information in 
regard to this matter, in many instances, but a professional personal ex- 
amination is not one of these. Even if any definite result could follow 
an examination conducted with this view, and this need not be antici- 
pated, the very thought of conducting such an examination would be a 
peculiarly repulsive one. Besides, there can not be, strictly speaking, 
such an examination held at all. The idea is simply preposterous. Well 
then, must we continue to realize this discrepancy between the require- 
ments of law, and the practice of examining officers ; or must the latter 
play a farce in the effort to conform to these requirements ; or, since 
such conformity cannot be, in reality, obtained, may not the law itself, 
and perhaps also the form of the certificate, be modified, to correspond 
with what must continue to be the practice in examining teachers, con- 
fining the range of questions to appropriate subjects ? Or is this under- 
stood to be the intention of the law as it stands, since the new enact- 
ment ? Who will enlighten us ? Querent. 



Teach— learn. We may teach a scholar, but we cannot learn him any- 
thing. We can only learn for ourselves.-7--3faiwe Teacher, 

The teacher and the master— one teaches, the other rules. To be a 
fuocessful educator requires a combination of both.— i5. 



1 
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For the Journal of Education. 
KNELL. 
FOB ONI WHO FELL IN BATTLE. 
BY I. G. T. 

Gold and stiff and dead he lay, 
On the field at close of day— 

2bU slowly : 
Not a loving heart was near him ; 
Not a kindly word to cheer him, 

As he pasB'd from earth away. 

He — the loved and only son ; 
He the darling, cherished one — 

ToU slowly : 
Fell upon the field of battle ; 
Died amid the cannon's rattle. 

Ere the dreadful strife was done. 

Brow that once a mother kissed ; 
Lips that once a sister pressed — 

ToU slowly : 
Ah 1 no sister near to press them, 

Ab he sunk into his rest. 

Mother watching at the door, 
For the one thou longest for — 

ToU slowly : 
Sister, thinking of your brother ; 
Maiden dreaming of your lover, 

Tou shall see him nevermore. 

"Where the silver birches wave, 
"Where the southern waters lave— 

ToU slowly: 
Far away from sister, mother, 
Far from her who called him lover. 

They have made the soldier's grave; 
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MT DARLING'S SHOES. 

God bless the little feet that can never go astray, 
For the little shoes are empty in the closet laid away I 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting till I see 
It is a little half- worn shoe, not large enough for me ! 
And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 
As sharp as when t^o years ago it cut my heart in twain. 

little feet that wearied not, I wait for them no mora 

Por I am drifting with the tide, but they have reached the shore. 
And while the blinding tear-drops wet these little shoes so old, 
And so I lay them down again, but always turn to say — 
God bles3 the little feet that now so surely cannot stray. 

And while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

Two little forms beside me, just as they used to be I 

Two little faces lifted with their sweet and tender eyes ; 

Ah me 1 I might have known that look was born of Paradise. 

1 reach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty air I 
There is nothing of my darlings but the shoes they used to wear. 

0, the bitterness of parting can not be done away 

Till I see my darlings walking where their feet can never stray; 

"When I no more am drifted upon the surging tide, 

But with them safely landed upon the river side : 

Be patient, heart I while waiting to see their shining way, 

For the little feet in the golden street can never go astray. 



Besionation. — How calmly do those glide through all, even the roughest 
events, who can but make a right estimate of the happiness, as well as 
the virtue of a governable will, resigned to God's. How does it enervate 
and enfeeble any calamity I nay, indeed, it triumphs over it, and by that 
conjunction with Him that ordains it, may be said to command even what 
it suffers. It was a philosophical maxim, that a wise moral man could 
not be injured, could not be miserable. Be sure it is much more true of 
him who has that divine wisdom of Christian resignation, that twines 
and in wraps all his choices with God's ; and is neither at the pains nor 
the hazards of his own election, but is secure, unless Omniscience can be 
deceived and Omnipotence defeated, that he shall l^iave what is really best 
for him.— 'Palmer. 
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Plan or a Yillaoe School-housb in England. 




We are indebted to A. J. Downing, Esq. for the reduced cuts of a plan bj J. 
Kendal, for a National School near Brentwood, in England. It affords accom- 
modation for sixty children. The door is sheltered by a porch, and on the 
other side is a covered waiting-place for the children comins before school- 
hoars. The cost, with the belfry, was $750. A house in this old English 
domestic character would give a pleasing variety to the everlasting sameness of 
our rural school architecture. 

The foregoing out and extract are from Barnard's School Architcture. 
Omitting the little bell-tower, the design is a pretty one, also, for a 
country dwelling. In a future number, we shall try to give a ground 
plan, both for a school-house and dwelling, suited to the elevation. 

An idea as yet little entertained in this country, (where teaching ex- 
cept in large tovms, is scarcely at all a profeB>ion) but carried out in the 
old world— is suggested in this connection, namely, that the teacher 
should reside at his school-house, and be permanently fixed. If mairiedy 
and if both husband and wife are teachers, making the school their 
fanuly^ so much the better. 
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1 t 

A VIRGINIA SCHOOL HOUSE. 

It was built of square timber, laid up the old block-house fashion, and 
was about twelve feet square. The heating apparatus consisted of a 
stone chimney laid up on one side of the structure, and the fire-place could 
be reached from without; (and here let me say this is the way most of 
the dwellings are built in this country.) The windows were just large 
enough for port-holes, and the benches were exactly like the old-fashion- 
ed settees that our grandfathers used to have standing in the fire-place 
after they had bought the new stove. This institution had the usual ap- 
pearance of being in full blast, and my curiosity led me to look around 
among the books, to see what kinds were in use. I found Johnson's 
Dictionary, one copy ; three copies of the old " English Reader ;" six 
copies (badly smoked) of "Marshall's Spelling Book ;" three copies of 
** Peter Parley's Geography ;" two copies of '* Murray's Grammar," and 
one shocking bad copy of " Adams's Old Arithmetic." In the "School- 
ma'm's" drawer I found a copy of " Milton's Paradise Lost," and a re- 
cipe for coloring the hair, and improving the complexion. This led mo 
to think *the "Schoolma'm" must have been from New England. It 
seemed too modern for Virginia. 

Perhaps you will think my esamination more minute than my military 
operations required, but in this land of rebellion almost everything is ex- 
cusable. Of course we Yankees estimated the expense of this school- 
house, and concluded — saying nothing about the stone for the chimney — 
that, including furniture, it must have cost twelve dollars and thirty-seven 
and a half cents. Now this school-house stands not over three miles from 
the city of Alexandria, and is the place of learning for the urchins of the 
F. F. V.'s — Extract Jrom a Letter from 2d Vermont Regiment^ to 
the Green Mountain Freeman, 



LIBRARY. 



Every school should be furnished with a Library which should include, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents ; and on the theory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books for circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library. — B(vmaTd?s School ArehUectwre. 
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THE USE OP LANGUAGE. 

It is said that the language of a nation is the true index of character; 
and, indeed, how interesting it is to the curious student to compare the 
characteristics of a people with their manner of expressing the feelings 
and emotions of the soul. We find, for instance, the French language 
poesesrsing ail the polish of that people; the Spanish, the deep, warm 
and excitable passion or' that race ; and, to come nearer home, we find 
our own tongue possessing all the nervous strength and energy of the 
Anglo-Saxo-American character. Ours is, indeed, a language of which 
every native-born American may well be proud. 

Then how important that we fully understand how to use it in all its 
purity and beauty of expression. And in order thus to do we must 
study not only its words, but its grammatical construction also. We 
had, in the August number, a very interesting essay on the use of the 
Dictionary ; but we must also study the construction of the English sen- 
tence. In a word we must study Grammar. 

In the estimation of the writer, there is no study more interesting 
when its importance is fully understood, and yet, none so grossly neglect- 
ed. Not only is this neglect apparent amons the less educated, but also 
in the idiom used by some of our best public speakers, and our most im- 
portant literary Journals. 

In the Fond du Lac Commonwealth (copied into the Journal for Oc- 
tober, [see p. 112,] and from that into other papers of the State) we 
read thus : " We had rather take the job to find two men, fit to be co- 
lonels of a regi i ent, three ministers, four lawyers, five doctors, and a 
half dozen each, of every other county oflficer, rather than one county 
superintendent of schools," &c. Here we find the most inelegant and 
grossly ungrammatical language, first in a journal of good standing, next 
in the leading educational journal of the State, and from that copied into 
other papers. ******* 

Who will now say that we, as a people, and as educators of the people, 
do not need a more thorough familiarity with the construction of the 
English language, grammatically and have not the people a right to ex- 
pect of those who profess to be the educators of the people, more care in 
regard to their language, when writing for their information ? 



GRAMMATICAL AND CRITICAL. ^(SliSS 

I leave it for you, Editors, Authors, Teachers, and Eduoators generaJly 
to pursue the examination. 

Waupaca Co. J. B. A. 

[We published the extract in question, not for its elegance or per- 
spicuity, but for its rough truthfulness. The writer cites other gram- 
matical errors in the October No. of the Journal, but we let them pass 
for the present.] 

COMMON ERRORS. 

The Editor of the Iowa Instructor makes the following strictures upon 
the grammar of his contributors, which, no doubt, may have a wider ap- 
plication : 

** Errors in grammar are frequent. Verbs differ in number from their 
subjects, pronouns are used without antecedents, modifying words are 
placed in wrong connections, and in various ways the laws of syntax are 
violated. " Which " is used as a relative, instead of " who," and man is 
thus pronominally brutalized. Inelegant expressions and inaccurate con- 
structions are often used. Not unfrequently a verb is made to agree 
with the nearest noun, instead of its subject, as : '^ the nature of things 
are," &c. Sometimes two subjects are used with a singular verb. Ex- 
cellent sentiments are often expressed in faulty language ; but every in- 
accuracy is like a discord in music. The word *' syntax" signifies an 
arranging together, and suggests the harmony and beauty of words well 
chosen and connected. Proper thought and care will enable one to se: ure 
syntactic correctness, and express good ideas appropriately. The end is 
worthy of the means. 

These criticisms have been evoked by our observation. We know that 
they are needed. There is a lamentable lack of accuracy among teachers , 
which admits of no excuse. Gross errors appear where they were least 
to be expected. 

The cause of education demands better things from its servants. In 
matters so vitally connected with its advancement, negligence is unfaith- 
fulness. Let every teacher examine himself, and resolve never to injure 
the cause for which he professes to labor." 

But Editors themselves are by no means faultless ; witness the follow- 
ing sentences from a Madison paper, of Dec. 7 : 

*It was such a dinner as done honor to the day," &c. 

"The full q iota of soldiers have been raised in this State," &c. 

The following sentence occurs in an educational report : " If a State 
want good soldiers, it pays for their drill ; if it want good teachers, 
should it not contribute toward their training ?" 

What are the errors in tliese sentences ? 
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GoNCEBNiNO THi Last Nuxber. — Some of the mathematical matter 
we had prepared for last month was unavoidably crowded out, among 
which was a solution of the problem of the ships, No. 28, by Mr. A. F. 
Abbott, the solution by E. A. H. which was equally as good, being in 
type before the former reached the compositor. 

The graceful compliment of Mr. Pradt to Mr. Peabody, on his discus- 
sion of the Binomial Theorem, was justly due. We regret that a slip of 
the pen in the " copy " causes a slight error in this discussion as pub- 
lished. We do not correct it, however, because the critical reader will 
detect it, and to others it will not be of consequence. We hope to hear 
from all three of these gentlemen again. 

The following equations, S^ -- 8 = ^-l^l^ ^H^^^c-o') 

and S'-S ^ acib yhc-^c') Vg^ + jb +"0^ , wiU be found in my 

A 3(6^ — c«) 

solution of problem 25. Now, by factoring, 
c(bVbc — c^) = { V5— Vc){b + c + Vbc) c^e, 
5 — <j = ( |/& — |/c) ( ^5 + V c), and 
l^^c^ = ^^b^ Ji/C) ( V& + Vc) ( + c). 
Hence ^ - >S = 3.14^^0 (6 + c + _V6c)^^ 



and 



<Sf^ --. )g := fl g (6 + c + y &c) V^'-* c + c (^ + cy 



A 3 6''(d+c) (i/&+ Vc) 

This should have been shown in the solution, but was carelesslj 
omitted. L. CAMPBELL. 

Cottage Grove, Nov. 1861. 



Solution of Problem 29.— Let 
the board ABC, be divided into 
^ segments one foot long by the lines 
DE, FGy &c. The triangle ADE, 
contains l-24th of a square foot, the 
segment DFOE contains three 
such triangles as ADE ; [This will appear plain by supposing a 
line drawn through D parallel to ^ C, and another through E par- 
allel to A D. — Bdb,] The next segment contains five, and so on, in 
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an arithmetical profi;6ssion. The half of the board contains 3-^ 1-24=72 
such triangles. In the progression we have the first term = 1^ common 
difference = 2, and sum of the terms = 7 2, to find the number of terms 
= 8.4852814 = the number of feet from the point where the board must 
be out, as each term is one foot long. 

Shkbotoan Fails, Nov. 1861. A. W. WHITCOM. 

The three problems next following, 33, 34 and 35, were sent by some 
person who neglected to send his address — a neglect which few of our 
correspondents have heretofore been chargeable with, and which we trust 
they will avoid in the future, as the address in full is often a matter of con- 
venience to us and can seldom be of great inconvenience to our correspon- 
dents . In another problem furnished with those below the fractional pari 
which A, B, C, D and Ey each took from a quantity of marbles is given, 
and the number of marbles which they took is required. As neither the 
whole nor any part of the number of marbles is given or implied, the 
problem cannot be solved. 

We hope some of those of our mathematical friends who may find 
these problems old acquaintances and very easy, will write out plain 
arithmetical solutions for those less expert. 

Problem 33- A servant draws off one gallon each day for 20 days, 
from a cask containing 10 gallons of wine, each time supplj^ing the de- 
ficiency by a gallon of water ; and then, to escape detection, he again 
draws off 20 gallons, supplying the deficiency each time by a gallon of 
wine. It is required to determine how much water still remains in the 
cask. 

Problem 34. A man leaves to his eldest child one fourth of his pro- 
perty ; to his second, one fourth of the remainder and $350 besides ; to 
bis third, one-fourth of the remainder and $975 ; to his fourth and 
youngest one-fourth of the remainder and $1400 ; and what still remains 
he bequeaths to his wife, whose share is found to be one-fifth of the 
whole. Required the value of the whole property. 

Problem 35. A said to B and C, give me one-half of your money and 
I shall have $100 ; B said to A and G, give me one-third of yours, and I 
shall have $100 ; and G said to A and B, give me one-fourth of yours, 
and I shall have $100. How much money had each man ? 

Problem 36. A farmer desires to expend $100 in cows at $10 each ; 
calves at $3 each ; and pigs at 50 cents each ; and to obtain exactly 100 
animals. Required an answer by alligation. 

2^ 

Problem 37.— Given x — 1 = 2-1- ; required a solution giving the 

r X 

Y&laes of a;. J. A. L. 
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We begin this month, a Department proposed sometime since, under 
the above head, in the belief that it may in varioas ways be useful to 
ichool-officers, teachers and pupils. The questions presented from time 
to time may be suggestive to those who are called upon to examine pupils 
or teachers in a systematic manner ; by the same questions pupils or 
teachers may examine them^ielves, and from the result judge how they 
would succeed under a similar examination, conducted by others. 

It is more difficult than would be imagined, by those not experienced, 
to frame suitable examination questions. Those best adapted to test the 
proficiency of the persons examined, are not such as are to be answered 
— Yes, or No, but such as call forth a statement of the actual knowle ige 
possessed. The questions following have many of them been selected, 
particularly from those heretofore used in the examination of Normal 
Classes in this State (which were prepared by Mr. Allen,) and from the 
B. I. School Manter and Penn. Teacher. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the sounds (giving examples) represented by e, u, w, y, c, g, 
q, s, t and z. 

2. State any peculiarities pertaining to h, r and x. 

3. What elementary sounds are sometimes or always represented by 
more than one letter 1 

4. Analyze phonetically, and parse, orthograpically the word Dictionary. 

5. What is the difference between the name and the power of a letter ? 

6. Name classes of words most likeJy to be mis-speJled* 

7. Give the five most important rules for spelling. 

8. Correct the spelling (if needed) of the following words : indifer- 
ance, stupifacs on, Tenese, superceeded, ocured, hipocresy, imoveible, 
omennous, schoUership. 

9. Correct the following, \\\ regard to the use of capitals, making the 
correction over the wrong forms of letters : Tell me, sir Walter scotfc 
are you mad ? Or are you crazy ? 1 hat you forget the maxim, '* know 
Thyself," and decry Goldsmith's Deserted village, and exclaim, ** Come 
Gentle moon 1" 

10. Give a general rule for syllabication, and diride into their proper 
syllables, the following words : philosophy, writer, courageous, churches, 
privacy, speakership, euphony, minutely, patriotism, incomparable. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the ten largest cities or towns of Wisconeiny in their order. 

2. 1 raw a map of Wisconsin, with its boundaries^ principal rivers^ and 
ten principal towns, with rail-road connections. 

4 Name, first the five largest, and then the five most populoas States 
of the Union, giving the area and pop Nation. 

4. Describe the torrid zone, explaining the tropical circles. 

5. State the divisions, functions and principal officers ot the United 
States Government. 

6. What States of the Union correspond in latitude with the Black 
Sea? 

7 Name the five largest citie^^ in Europe ? 

8. Name the five largest rivers of Asia. 

9. I^tate th - length and height of the Andes. 

10. Describe the country and people of South Africa, as far as 300 
nules northward from the Cape of Good Hope. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Classify these words as prim. der. or com.: become, says, writer, 
gentlemen, disgraceful, everywhere, genuine, bonfire, percentage, Thurs- 
day and president. 

2. Analyze and explain these words, giving roots, prefixes, and suffixes: 
controverting, magnificent, prevaricate, internecine, substance, Constan- 
tinople, punctuation, suspicion, daguerreotype, distinguishable. 

3. Write the plurals of a, t, x, $, +, hero, analysis, money, pailfull, 
Mussulman. 

4 Write the possessive plural of brother, ox, chimney, bureau, wife, 
and the possessive singular and plural of conscience, valley, fox, niece and 
hero. 

5 . Give five abstract nouns, fivs nouns of common gender, five that 
take no plural, and five that are irregular in forming the plural. 

6. Give the principal parts of heed, flee, seek, need, shed, plead, shake, 
knead, creep and think, and state which are regular, and which irregular. 

7. What is parsing and what is analyzing a sentence, and which, (tell- 
ing why) should be learned first ? 

8. Correct the false syntax in the following : The same kind of applei 
were brought yesterday, and while the bags laid on the floor, us boyi 
took two hats full, and run away with them. 

9. Describe and analyze the following sentence : Let man learn wis- 
dom from the creatures of God, and apply to himself the instruction they 

givr*. 

10. Give three mles for the use of the comma, two for the semi-colon, 

two for the colon, two for the period, and one for the dash. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECT. 

A circular has been addressed to the Clerk of the Board of Supervi- 
sors of each county, asking the name, post-office address and salary of 
the several County Superintendents elect. As fast as these names are 
ascertained, the Journal of Education containing the law creating the office 
of County Superintendent, with^the comments made by myself upon the 
same, will be mailed to each Superintendent. 

Immediately after receiving a full list of County Superintendents, a 
circular will be addressed to each, touching points of interest to the officer. 
I am in hopes that this may all be accomplished before the middle of 
January, 1862. A delay of a few days beyond that time may be neces- 
sary. It is my purpose to meet as far as practicable all the County 
Superintendents of the State at various points easy of access to them 
as well as myself. At these meetings I wish to ascertain from the county 
officers the condition of the schools, to advise with them upon all points 
connected with their work, and to obtain such information as may be of 
service to me in my work. 

As the certificates granted by Town Superintendents are good for one 
year from their date, and as they are in no wise affected by the law chang- 
ing the system of Superintendency, County Superintendents will have 
yery little occasion to examine Teachers previous to April. In the few 
individual cases that may arise in which such examination will be neces- 
sary, the officers will follow, as their best judgment may direct, the course 
pursued by faithful Town Sufcrintendents. It is hoped, that County 
Superintendents will commence at once their work of visiting schools, so 
as to act intelligently, when they shall be called upon to pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants for schools in the several towns of the county. 

TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

As but few have as yet been sent in. the Town Superintendents are 
again requested to furnish this Department with the name and post-office 
address of the Town Clerk of each town. The lists of District Clorka 
are also in many instances still inaccurate or incomplete. If perfect lists 
are supplied, (giving the name and post-office address in each case, both 
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of the present clerk and of his predecessor,) the Journal of Education 
can be sent to them regularly. At present many are sent to persons no 
longer in office ; in other cases, they are not sent at all, for lack of any 
name or address. Every District Clerk is entitled to a oopy^ and when 
desired^ back or missing numbers will be supplied. 



ro DISTRICT BOARDS. 

By the law creating the County Superintendency it is made the duty 
of District Boards to attend to the risiting and inspection of schools^ 
which has heretofore devolved upon Town Superintendents. This duty 
is an important one, and should not be neglected. Your attention is thus 
early called to the matter not through fear of entire neglect, but with the 
hope that you may be incited to something more than a mere formal dis- 
charge of your duty. 

The interests of the Schools under your charge demand more parental 
visitation and co-operation. In this particular the officers should set a 
good example. It is a sacred duty to watch well the expenditure of funds« 
Nor is this duty less sacred wherever the expenditure is made upon 
Teachers' wages. All good Teachers will welcoma you to the school- 
room^ and will be stimulated to new efforts by your presence and manifest 
interest. If any object to your inspection, it will be those who are unfil 
for the positions they occupy, and the sooner you know it the better for 
your schools. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Though your certificates granted by Town Superintendents may be 
good beyond the time fixed for the first examination by the County Su- 
perintendent of the county, in which you are teaching, I have every rea- 
son to believe, from the acquaintance I have had with you during two 
years past, that you you will present yourselves at the first opportunity 
for examination. By so doing you will aid the officer in inaugurating a 
new system, and by your example will exert a healthful influence upon 
the less experienced and diffident beginners. The consciousness of hay- 
ing encouraged the weak and trembling in their first passage through 
the ordeal of examination will be your reward. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt Pub. Inst. 
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THE DEPARTING YEAR, 



A frequent correspondent sends us the following appropriate words : 

** The sou) must lack sensibilit}' which is not moved by the reflection tliat thd 
old year, with its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its attainments and re- 
sponsibilities, i's plans and fruition, its caies and di8«ppointments, its high re- 
solves, its precious dreams and broken ties — is so soon to pass away, and giv* 
place to another year, with which we have not yet exchanged the first greeting } 
a stranger— beautiful to such as look forward with hope, but sombre enough in 
its shades, to those whoso eyes are blurred by mourning ; but which will come^ 
whether or not we are prepared for its coming. 

How many hearts have leaped for very gladness at the beautiful realities that 
have developed themselves as the sands ot the passing year have beensinlci. g; 
how many have shrunk away from the world's deceptive hoilowLCss, wronged, 
bleeding, despairing, and ready to perish for want of sustenance. Great favors 
have been vouchsafed to many, as time has sped, while precious treasures hav« 
been snatched from other weary wandere s, who had cherished them, perhaps^ 
too fondly. But Hope is still ever witn us, and points us now to the New Year, 
as to a seas* n, it may be, of relief from the afflictions we have suffered, or re- 
newal of the joys we have tasted during the year which is passing away. And 
80 we enjoy, and suffer, and wait, and hope." 

Degembeb, 1861. 

THE INSTITUTES-NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The Institutes which were held the past season appear to have been generally 
quite well attended. The State has been pretty thoroughly canvassed during 
the past two years by this awakening measure, and Institutes of a w^eek's dura- 
tion, under the patronage of the Board of Normal Regents, will be discontinued, 
we presume, except in counties not yet reached, and left to the Co. Superinten- 
dents. Institutes of more than one week's duration, with free board, are too 
great a tax upon the people to be asked for or expected. We reiierate the call 
therefore for a step in advance — for arrangements to hold temporary sessions of 
a Normal School, in three or four locahties of the State. This will lead to per- 
manent Normal Schools. 

As we hoped and expected, one good effect of the Insiitutes held over the 
State has been, to awaken inquiry about Normal Schools. Teachers feeling more 
sensibly after attendance upon an Institute than before, the need of higher and 
more strictly professional qualifications, are led to ask, '* Can't we have a school, 
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somewhere, sometime, that we can attend, and learn what we ought to know 
about these things ?" 

We are pleased to learn that encouraging applications and ofifers have already 
been made to Mr. Allen, from Sparta and Geneva (in both which places two 
weeks' Institutes were held,) in regiird to the establish me. .t of such a school in 
their respective localities ; we also learn that a strong inclination exists among 
some of our Academies, to assume the distinctive attitude of a Normal So.bool. 

These favorable indications should be promptly encouraged by the^ Normal Re- 
gents, so long as they have any ability to aid ; and if that Board is disbanded, 
the State ought to attend at once to the matter of making Fome adequate provis- 
ion for the training of her school teachers. She has won great praise for her 
care and solicitude in regard to the troops that go forth to sustain the Govern- 
ment; but her regliprence and apathy heretofore in regard to her army of school- 
teachers, is anything but creditable to her. 

Our previous pages being full and "made up," before its reception, we give 
place here, to a portion of the promised 

DIARY OF INSTITUTES. 

Geneva, Walworth Oo.^ August 6, 1861. 

Institute convened on Monday, P. M ., and afler enrolling some sixty names, 
work was commenced in good earnest by friend Cheney, who fortunately this 
this time, '' made himself at home." The session being for two weeks, the insti. 
tute was graded, classified, and teachers assigned. More time was given to reci- 
tation than usual, and less to discussion, thus making more practical work. Some 
** discussing " was done however, which was decidedly ** spirited." Lecrure^ were 
delivered by Thos- 0. Wilson, Rev. J. B. Pradt, Hon. J. L. Pickard, and A. 
lett, all of which were interesting and profitable. An evening was spent in 
hemical experiments, with a familiar talk on the subject. Local circumstances 
rendered the experiments with Phosphorug doubly interesting. 

The citizens welcomed the Teachers to iheir homes with an unexpected hospi- 
tality, and the arrangements made by Miss Moody and others were perfect. This 
and the fact that the lectures were so well attended, speaks well tor rhe educa- 
tional spirit in Geneva. The excursion on Lake Geneva, proved the capacity of 
the ** Atlanta " for a large load, and of the Tcachord for social eajoyment. 

The entire attendance has been 99, and the number of Lectures *l, 

MaustoUj Juneau Cb., Sept 9. 

A drenching rain, which continued nearly the whole week, prevented any con- 
siderable number of teachers fiom attending this Institute. The roll-list numbers 
thirty-two, among whom are some capital teachers. The interest was well main- 
tained during the session, and a number of those present are preparing to attend 
the two weeks* session at Sparta. 

The usual hospitalities were received, and friend Little, of the House, 

is entitled to many thanks for his kindness. 

The citizens here, being convuiced that the policy of graded schools is ^ plan, 
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liave engaged Rev. H. 0. Wood, formerly of Point Bluff Seminary, to take charge 
of the higher department. May the experiment prove sacceasfal. 
MdnitowoCj Sept. 17. 

Another two weeks* Ression. Attendance forty -seven, and interest good. Th« 
exercises have been of an elementary character, but none the less important or 
Interesting. Friend Bacon, of Manitowoc, and Whitcom, of Sheboygan Falla^ 
rendered valuable assistance. The plan was adopted here, of paying for enter- 
tainment, at reduced and very reasonable rates. It proves more satis&ctory to 
teachers, and is, on the whole, much better for all concerned. 

Sparta, Monroe Co.^ Sept. 30. 

"We have had here, the largest, and in some respects the best Institute of the 
season. A few drones, but a large number of earnest, working teachers. Found 
bIx or eight of our Mauston friends, some of whom made good assistants. The 
Institute was largely visited by the citizens, who manifested great interest in the 
subject of a Normal School. The spirit already shown in the erection of two 
new school-houses, speaks well for the success of any educational enterprise 
which may be started among them. 

The hospitality of the people was sorely taxed, for a hundred teachers, for two 
week's board. A few paid board, but a majo ity were entertained free of ex- 
pense. Our Host Greenman, of the " Ida House," was indefatigable in his labori 
to keep Ida Hall and " every body else" in order. Commend him for "a man 
who can keep a hotel." 

The attendance here was 106, and the amount paid out by teachers for board 
and tiaveling expenses, $220. 

[The remainder of the notes will be given next month.] 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The following statistics, from Mr. Pickard's forthcoming Report, very fiilly 
exhibit the condition and progress of school afiairs, and should be compared with 
those of previous years : 

Number of oountioB reporting, 56. 

Number of towns reporting, 750. 

Number of towns not reporting, 5. 

Number of whole districts, 3,762. 

Number of parts of districts, 1,792. 

Number of districts, reelconing 2}i parts as equal to one whole district, 4,558. 

Number of districts not reporting, . 133. 

Number of parts of districts not reporting, 98. 

Whole number unreported, r 177. 

Number of male children between 4 and 20 yews of age, 153,530. 

Number of female children between 4 and 20 years of age, 145,603. 

Total number oyer 4 and under 20 years cf age, 299,133. 

Excess of males oyer females, 7,927. 

Increase since last report, 10,149. 

Whole number of children between 4 and 20 years of age registered in 

schools, 194,264. 
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Niimb«r nglstered under 4 7ear8of age, , 3,018. 

Kumber registered OTer 20 years of age, 2,166. 

Total number in attendance, 198,448. 

Number estimated as in prirate schools, 8,000. 

Whole number attending both public and priyate schools, 206,443. 

Per centage of the number entitled to school priTileges actually register- 
ed, nearly - 66. 

Approximate percentage of regular attendance of scholars registered, 60. 

Average number of months schools have been taught, 6. 

Arerage number of months children between 4 and 20 years of age haTe 

attended school, 8,75. 

Average number of months schools hare been taught by male teachers,... 3.85. 

Average number of months schools have been taught by female teachers, 4.06. 

Estimated number of male teachers, 2,400. 

Estimated number of female teachers, 8,600. 

Total number of teachers, (estimated,) 6,000. 

Total number engaged in teaching at anyone time, (estimated,) 8,500. 

Average monthly vages of male teachers, 123,01. 

Average monthly wagps of female teachers, $14,62. 

Amount o^ State funds apportioned in December 1800, and June, 1861,.. .|131,636 08. 

AMOnST BAISID BT TAX. 

Town tax, levied by County Board 1171,697 27 

District taxes, for teachers' wages, 330,766 24 

•« " " school- houses, 123,356 09 

«« " " contingencies, 97,300 66 

Total taxes raised, $723,124 26 

Number of Stone school houses, 172, 

Number of Brick school houses, 204. 

Number of Frame school houses, 2,478. 

Number of Log school houses, 1,357. 

Total number of school houses, 4,211. 

Number of sites containing less than one acre, 3 230. 

Number of sites uninclosed, 8 037. 

Number of school houses without black-boards, , 37^ 

Number of school houses without outline maps, 2 985. 

Total valuation of school houses, $1,302,732 00. 

Highest valuation of any school house, $33 000. 

Itowest valuation of any school house, q3_ 

Average valuation of school houses, , I309 59^ 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The following persons, so far as we learn, have been elected for the different 
counties: 

Por Adams, R. K. Fay; Bad Ax, L. L. Radcliffe; Brown, E. K. Anderson; 
Calumet, A. TV. Hammond; Columbia, D. W. Rosenkrans; Crawford, Joseph 
Evans; Bane, East District, B. A. Barlow; West District, E. J. Kelly; Dodge 
East District, Charles Allen ; West District, N. E. G-oldthwaite ; Door, M. E. 
Lyman; Dunn, "W. H. Smith; Fond du Lac, Eleazer Root; Grant, David Par- 
«ons; Green, W.C. Green; Green Lake, N. E. Hoyt; Iowa, M. N. Randall- 
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Jackson, J. K. Hofifmaa; Jefiferson, Alonzo Wiog, JoBeau, H. G. Wood; Keno- 
sha, B L. Dodge; La 0>088e, P. S. Eiwell; La Fayette, J. B. Parkinson; Mara- 
thon. W. A. Gordon M. P.; Marquette, B. F. Hood; Milwaukee, Wm. Swain 
and Wm. Lawlor; Monroe, M. R. Gra^je, M. D.; Oconto. W H. Seward; Outaga- 
mie, Murtiu Gerrits; Ozaukee, Fred Horn; Kewaunee, D. D. G<triand; Pierce, 
W. T. Hatch; Portag), G. W. Hulce; ttaciue, 0. W, Levens; Richland, Rev. 
J. H Mather; Rock, Rev. J. I. Foote; Sauk, J H. Morley, Sheboygan, A. W. 
"Whitcom; Trempealeau, A A.Arnold; Walworth, A. J. Cheney; Washington, 
Fred. Kegentuss; Wauke-ha, Eliesha Enos; Waupaca, Jacob Wernli ; Waushara, 
H. 0. Pierce ; Winnebago, J. E. Munger. 

In our next number we shall be aole to give a more complete list, in a tabular 
form, with some statistics. 

Milwaukee. — Under the energetic superintendence of Mr. Ford, the schools 
of this city seem to be recovering from their depression. '1 he Principals of the 
nine Ward schools are we believe, as follows: LeaDder Stone, 1st Ward; A. G. 
Wilcox, 2d; F. 0. Pomeroy, 3d; Jas. McAlister, 4h; Jas. Baker, 6th; J. E. 
Batemau, 6th; DeWitt Davis, Uh ; 0. M, Baker, 8th; E. S. Elliott, 9th. 

Seveuty-oue teachers were employed during the list school year. By •' rigid 
economy," the expenses have been reduced to $9.18 per scholar; and although 
the reduction ot salaries has borne hardly upon the teachers, none have resigned 
on that account. 

More rigid rules in regard to attendance and the gradation of pupils, a better 
supply ot books, and the introduction ot object-teaching, are urged in the Report, 
which i^ noticeable as a plain and sensible document, and which modestly appears 
without the Superintendent's name. 

Pierce Co — A Town Supt. writes: " Our Schools are progressing well ; and 
for ihe time they have been organized, have made as much improvement as could 
reasonably be expected. I am in favor of tlie Oouniy Superin tendency sys- 
tem, aad as we have been so iortunate as to secure the services of an experienced 
teacher, I hope to see much greater improvement in future. 

1 thiuk the parents need arousing the n^ost oi any one thing, and I hope Mr. 
Hatch will try to stir them up. 

Kenosha Co Association. — Says a correspondent : " We had a very pleasant 
and profitable session, commencing Thursday evening Nov. 14, and holding till 
Friday evening following. 

The meeting was held in this village, (Wilmot,) the evening sessions in the 
church and the day fe^sion in the school-house," 

Marquette Co. — The Association holds its Quarterly Meeting at this time, 
(Dec 3U), In no coun'y of the tftae are the teachers more spirited ia sustaining 
their County Organization — indeed but a limited portion of the couniiea, so far a 

we know, have an organization. This defect will be supplied under the County 
Superintendency. 
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Iowa,— *-The State Teachers' Association have Mr. M, Ingalls at work as 
an agent holding Institutes Ac, and the desire seems to be entertained that such 
an agent should have an official existence, as an assistant to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, i. e. Sttte Supt. The idea is a good one ; and if we can get 
one cons )lidated Educational Board in this State, we hope the same plan will be 
carried out here — thus harmonizing the various agencies for educational work 
and supervision . 

Illinois. — The State Teachers' Association meets aa we write, (between 
Christmas and New Year's) at Bloomington. Hon. W. H. Wells of Chicago, 
is President, and Supt. Batemau and Prof. Turner, who were with us at Portage, 
deliver Lectures. Mr Allen of this State reads a Paper on Institutes. We ob- 
serve that times are set apart for Discussions. It seems to us that this is a fea- 
ture which should be adopted by dur own Association. Institute exercises are 
useful, but ought to be sufficiently provided for hereafter, under the County Su- 
pprintendency --a general Agent being still kept in the field ; but a State 
Association of Teachers, composed as it should be of teachers of all classes, from 
the University down, has a higher mission, the discussion of principle-", and the 
initiation of needed educational changes and reforms. Such seems to be the 
view of the matter takea in many other quarters, 

Pennsylvania. — Of the •* Educational Convention " recently held, at the call 
of Dr Burrowes, State Supt. to inaugurate a concert of action among the various 
educational agencies of the State, the ' Penn. School Journal ' gives the following 
encouraging notice, promising full proceedings next month : — 

"The mee ing and proceedings of this b »dy, whieh held its sessions for four 
days during -he last week of November, at Harrisburg, will, unless we totally 
fail to comprehend the condition and wants of the times, prove to be the most 
remarkable and influential event in the history of the State, since the passage ot 
the Common School Law. Bringing together, for the first time in our history and 
in perfect harmony of action and aim, the representatives of all classes of schools 
and educational interests, — the result when these come again into council as they 
have agreed to do, must give a new impulse and a high direction to our noble and 
now for the first time combined Pennsylvania System of General Educa- 
tion." 

Maine. — The Meeting of the State Association in November, as we gather 
from the Teacher^ "was well attended, plea-jant and profit. ble. The discusjiona 
were free and earnest expressions of opinion on important topics. The Lectures 
were the products of long experience and disciolined thought." 

Mr. rforthend, of the Conn. Com School Journal, says; *' A recent visit to this 
State, (Maine,) convinces us that its education il interests are in good hands. 
The present State Supt., Hon. B. P. Weston, seems to be admTably fitted for 
the post to which he has been called. The " Maine Teacher," under the care of 
Mr. Weston, has been recently improved, and is becoming more and more practi- 
cal." 
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Educational JouBNAM SusPBNDKD— The "Journal of Progress," published 
for sometime by Blias Longley, of Cincinnati, has been merged in the " Ohio 
Educational Monthly," and the Chicago "N. Western Home and SchoolJournal," 
after several years of usefulness, has ceased, and the subscription and good will 
go the " Illinois Teacher." Mr. Bberhart, the late Editor and Proprietor of the 
Journal, wishes to devote himself to his duties as County School Commissioner, 
for Cook Co. Added to this, we presume even IHinois hardly supported two edu- 
OBtional publications. 

Lewises Gvmnastio Monthly. — The Second volume (the Jan. No.) appears in 
a neat small octavo form, which is more convenient for preservation and refer- 
ence. Now is the time to subscribe, and to become familiar with a system of 
physical exercises, which for school, social and domestic purposes, is becoming 
widely popular. In our last number we were able to give an illustrated article 
from Dr. Lewis's pen. We hope for a repetition of the favor. 

The Second Session of the Grymnastic Institute organized by Dr. Lewis, con>. 
mences January 2, 

Nbw Works in Gbographt. — ^We learn that Prof, GruroT, whose work en- 
titled " Earth and Man," was among the first that popularized the study of Physi- 
cal Geography, has in preparation a Series of School Maps, for Mr. Charles 
Scribner, of New Tork. 

Prof. F. A. Allen's little work in Primary Geography, announced by Messrs. 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, is temporarily delayed, but will soon appear. 

The Atlantic for December, contains the usual array of good reading, among 
the rest a " Story of Thanksgiving Time," *' England and Emancipation," and 
»* Union and Liberty." With January commences the Ninth volume. That num- 
ber contains articles by Hawthorne, Aggasiz, Windship, (the strong man,) 
Hillard, Winthrop, Mason and Higginson; also one on "Jefferson and Slavery.'' 
Now is the time to subscribe, ior a sterling periodical 

Arthur's Magazine for December contains the most pleasing and character- 
istic engraving, *' Sketches from Nature," that we have seen in a long time. The 
volume for 1862 will as usual be accompanied with a prize to new subscribers in 
the form of a fine engraving, and attractive inducements are held out to fonn 
clubs. See advertisement on last page of the cover. 

An Excellent Idea.— A friend has sent us the following from the Iblegraph: 

" Married in the town of Somers, Kenosha Co., at the residence of the bride's 
father on the 23d of October, by the Rev. Jason Lothrop, Mr. Hosea Barnes, of 
Pleasant Prairie, to Miss Ellen M. Rocjers. 

When teachers thus unite their charge, 
To share the world's good will, 
May pupil-soldiers number large, 
With rations and good drill." 
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De, Barnard.— Superintendent Philbrick called recently to introduce Henry- 
Barnard, LL. D., the cherished editor of the Educational Journal. An interview 
of some hours with Mr, Barnard has increased my confidence in man. It is well 
to know such men. Although his head is of the noblest type, it is but subordi- 
nate to his heart His incomparable journal deserves a place in the library of 
every teacher, and friend of education. The ten volumes already bound consti- 
tute the most complete educational encyclopedia in our country. — Lewies Gym- 
nastic Monthly, 

SOHOOL Gymnastics. — ^We received a second article from Dr. Lewis on this 
subject, after all our previous pages had gone to press. It shall appear next month. 

OuB Drawer.— For the first time, we find a drawer so full of original matter 
for another month, as to give us a choice of articles. "We shall endeavor to ac- 
commodate all our contributors, as far as. consistent with due variety, and the in- 
terests which the Journal is expected to subserve. Other things being equal, the 
rule "first come first served" must be observed. The earlier in the month an 
article is received, the greater the likelihood it may appear in the number for the 
ensuing month. 

Some of our Teachers, most capable of writing, contribute nothing to the 
Journal. This we regret, but we do not feel it to be our mission, since the 
Journal is the organ of the Association, and subject to its control, to use much 
personal solcitation. The Association "expects every" member, especially of 
the Editorial Committee — " to do his duty." "We receive and edit, what is sent 
to us. 

The Illinois Teacher for 1862 is to be under the editorship of A. M. Gow, 
who is to be addressed at Dixon, instead ot Bloomington. 

Prof. OesiBN, of Minnesota, joins Captain Conatit's Cavahy Company, at 
Kenosha. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

These products of modem ingenuity have not received the attention they de- 
serve, as aiding in the civilization of the world. In proportion as all classes are 
relieved from the drudgery of laoor, by labor-saving machinery, time is gained 
for mental improvement So much importance is attached to the Sewing Machine 
by many discerning persons, that it has been thought their ase should form one 
of the exercises of school-room instruction. It would certainly be a sensible 
change if much of the time devoted to thumping the piano by many school-girls, 
were directed to the more profitable task of learning the use of a " Wheeler <fc 
Wilson." 

Our wife says that is the machine for family use, and our friend C. H. Allen 
confirms it. We do not profess to know, and have concluded that it is best to 
abstain from acquiring too much practical information on the subject, having ob- 
served that it is a little inconvenient for the head of the family to be an adept at 
** running the machine." 

We again call the attention of all interested to the advertisement of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Machines on a subsequent page. 
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Brown's Grammae's; consisting of "First Lines," for beginners; " Institutes of 
English Grammar," for more ad7anced classes; and the " Grammar of Eng- 
lish Grammars," as a work of authority and reference. Published by S. S. 
and W. Wood, 389, Broadway, New York. 
These Grammars have long been popular school-books in the Middle States, and 
since the publication of the revised editions, they have been introduced in many 
schools in the Western States, and are growing in favor. The ** First lines " and 
"Institutes," for class use, are considered by many teachers, better adapted to 
make good grammarians than other books in this department For settling dis« 
puted or knotty points in language, the "Grammar of Grammars" is theoniy 
complete work that we are aware of, and should be in the hands of every Teacher 
— ^indeed it should be placed in every school-room, along side with Webster or 
Worcester, at the expense of the community, as a work of referenoa 

The choice of text-books for schools is a matter which is governed by peculiar 
influences, over which Educaiional Journals have little controL The " Grammar 
of Grammars " however occupies a place in which it has no competitors. Teach- 
ers or others desirous of examining it, will find it in our office. We contem- 
plated a more extended and critical notice of the work, but must defer it a little. 
In the mean time, we would again call attention to the advertisement of these 
Grammars, inserted last month. 

Blackwood's Magazine and the British Bbviews« — We have several 
times spoken of these sterling publications, reprinted in this countiy by Messrs. 
Leonard Scott & Co., and offered at less than one- third of the cost in Great Britain. 
Blackwood's Monthly is too well known to require an extended description. It 
resembles our Atlantic Monthly. The four Reviews represent different schools 
of politics and religious &ith, and as they discuss men, events and books from 
their own stand-point, the reader of these periodicals is pretty sure to get a 
thorough knowledge of what may be said on all sides of a subject. 

The five periodicals are furnished for $10. If that amount is too lai^ for your 
individual purse, says a contemporary, let two or three of you unite to make up 
the same. Such little " Beading Clubs " can be formed in any boarding-house in 
the city or or any neighborhood in the country, and we trust that more than one 
who reads these random remarks will be sensible enough to set about something 
of the kind. We have known little societies of half a dozen members, which 
subscribed in that way, for twenty-five or thirty dollars' worth of the best peri- 
odical literature. Each paid only what he could afford to expend for such pur- 
poses^ but he had the advantage of the aggregate expenditure as completely as 
if he were sole subscriber for the whole amount. 

We have commended this plan before and call attention to it again, as now is 
a good time to provide solid entertainment for the long winter evenings. 

The back numbers for 1860 are offered as a premium to any new subsbriber 
for 1862, and the numbers for the preceding year are furnished at half price. 

Address— Leonard Scott & Co., 64, Gold street. New York. 
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BY DIO LEWIS; M. D. 

I selected the bag games to appear first in these contributions because 
they are simple, and the apparatus cheap . Besides, they are very fasci- 
nating, and will serve to overcome suspicions and criticisms which all 
new things must encounter. 

I trust the suggestions in the previous article, on the care of the bags, 
may not be forgotten. 

No. 18. Turn your back to your partner, and bend backwards, so 
that you can see him. He bends back, so that he may see you, and then 
you throw the bag to him as represented in Fig. 11. Always cry ready ! 






Vigure 11. 



ngnreU. 



Tignro 18. 
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that he may not be kept waiting too long in an uncomfortable condition. 

No. 19. Face your partner, and throw from the position represented 
in Fig. 12, holding the bag on the back of the hand. 

No. 20. Same as the last, except the left hand is employed. 

No. 21. Face your partner, and throw the bag around the back and 
over the opposite shoulder, as shown in Fig. 13. 

No. 22. Same as the last, except you use the other hand. 

No. 23. Each couple having ten bags ; you throw to your partner, 
and he catches as many as he can hold, folding his arms. Fig. 14. This 
one will not ordinarily be played in class, as the number of bags will 
scarcely be sufficient. 

No. 24. The two classes will stand as represented in Fig. 15. Place 
ten bags on a chair or box at the feet of the first player of each class. 
The leader gives the word, one, two, three ! and the two classes complete 
in passing the bags over their heads backwards, to the foot of the class, 
when they whirl round and immediately pass them back. The class 
which has the entire ten on the chair or box at its head, first, counts one 
in the game. It is usual to make the game three, five, or ten. 





Figure 14. 



Figure 15. 



No. 25. Let the two classes face each other again, and pass the bags 
as in the last, except that they are carried along in front and as high as 
the chest, being careful not to stoop forward. 

No. 26. Let the bags be all placed at the head of one of the classes. 
We will call this class No. 1 ; the other class No. 2. The first player in 
class No. If throws a bag to the first player in class No. 2, who throws 
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it back to the second player in class No. 1, who throws it back to the 
second player in class No. 2, who, in turn, throws it to the third player 
in class No. 1, and so on, working it down to the foot of the class. 

But one bag is not allowed to make the trip alone ; all follow, one after 
another, in rapid succession. 

In this game, the bags are all thrown from the chest with both hands, 
as represented in the December No, in No. 1, of the bag exercises. 

No. 27. The whole company may now be divided into trios, each 
trio playing with three bags, as represented in Fig. 16. Each ono 
throws the bag to the player at his right hand, and at the same time 
catches the bag thrown from the player at his left. 




Figure 16. 

To secure the proper distance between the players for this game, they 
they should take each other by the hands, and pulling hard, they will 
have the right positions. Each player must look constantly at the one 
from whom he receives the bags, and never for a moment at the one to 
whom he throws. If they forget this rule, the bags will soon fall to the 
floor. 

No. 28. Same as the last, except the bags are passeii the oppo- 
site way. 

No. 29. The company is again divided into couples, and each couple 
plays with two, three, four, or more bags. A throws a bag with his 
right hand to B, who catches it with his left hand, and immediately 
changing it to his right, throws it back «to A, who catches it with his 
left; and who changing it to his right, throws it back again to B. CFig. 
17.) Two, three, four, or five bags can be made to perform this circle 
between two players at the same time. 
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Figure 17. 

The bags, in this as in all the other bag exercises, except one, should 
be thrown and not tossed. 

No. 30. Same as the last, except the bags are thrown with the left 
and caught with the right hand. 

No. 31. Now the players will stand in two classes again, the classes 
to be six feet apart, and the players in each party to be six feet from 
each other. Place six bags on a chair at the head of each class. Upon 
the word one, two, three I the first player in each class seizes a ba^ and 
runs with it to the second player, who carries it to the third, who in turn 
rushes to the fourth, and so on to the foot of the class. But one bag is 
not allowed to make the journey alone. One at a time, the whole six are 
hurried onward. Instantly and without any signal they are sent back to 
the head of the class in the same order. The class which has its six 
on the chair at the head of the class first, counts one in the game. 



Be Strong.— Be strong, if you would rise. Remember, too, the di- 
rection you are to take. If you seek for physical power, you can only 
enter the outer porch of the temple of honor. If you exercise social 
power, you will reach the inner porch. If you exercise intellectual pow- 
er, you will reach the center of the temple. But if you exercise moral 
power, yon will stand as one of the high-priests at the altar. If you 
would rise to eminence, it must be like the eeglei with outspread wings of 
power. — Eev, H. W, Beecher, 
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THE TOWN SUPERINTENDENCY— THE JOURNAL. 

Mr, Editor : — In the December number of the Journal, you express 
feelings of sadness at parting with six or seven hundred educational of- 
ficers . To part with those with whom, for some time, you have sustain- 
ed pleasant relations, may well inspire the feelings you express ; and the 
loss which the cause of education is likely to suffer by the dismissal of 
so many who have faithfully labored in that cause, is well calculated to 
increase the sorrow you experience at parting with your old friends. 
You will now form new relations, which I trust may be equally pleasant 
to you, and, 1 wish I could hope, equally profitable to the schools. 

The action of the Legislature, in creating the office of County Super- 
intendent, I regard as eminently wise, but I cannot speak thus approv- 
ingly of their action in abolishing the office of Town Superintendent. 
Our private citizens are not wholly wanting indeed, in attention to our 
schools, nor utterly destitute of interest in their prosperity ; but the du- 
ties imposed by law on those six or seven hundred educational officers, 
now unfortunately dismissed from service, had a tendency to secure great- 
er attention, and to increase the general interest. It is well known that 
our schools do not prosper well where this public attention and interest 
fure lacking. The office of County Superintendent is perhaps calculated 
to give us a more uniform system of examinations, and to secure a higher 
grade of teachers, besides other advantages which the Legislature had in 
view ; but it would have been of decided advantage to the educational 
system of the State, if the offic e of Town Superintendent had not been 
abolished at the same time the other was created. If one office was in- 
compatible with the other, then indeed one must be sacrificed ; but no 
such incompatibility exists. Should not the Legislature then which 
meets this winter, restore the office of Town Superintendent, and de- 
fine its duties so that they may not conflict with the County Office ? 

An objection on the score of economy may be raised ; but the more 
general attention which it will secure in our schools, and the greater ef- 
ficiency it will produce in our educational system, will richly repay the 
increased expenditure . Unnecessary expenditures of money should never 
be made ; but in school matters as in war, nigardliness is not economy. 
AH the means that can be commanded should be employed. This is the 
onJy true economy. If the office is restored^ I would suggest that these 
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officers should be required to attend all the Teachers' Institutes held in 
their county, or Superintendent District, and all the examinations of 
teachers in their town or Examination District. 

As one of the evils of abolishing that office, is the probable decrease in 
the circulation of your valuable Journal, I would respectfully suggest 
to you, and to the County Superintendents throughout the State, that it 
might be well to send the Journal to teachers for fifty cents a year, and 
to require all applicants to deposit a year's subscription vrith the County 
Superintendent, before receiving a teacher's certificate. Perhaps the 
State Superintendent has authority to establish such a regulation — at 
least he could recommend the custom^ if it should meet his approbation, 
and it would be cheerfuUy acquiesced in by all interested. 

I cannot close without urging upon all to redouble their efforts to ad- 
vance the educational interests of our State. Now, that the genius of 
war has broken loose in our land, and the deepest passions of men are 
stirred by the fierce agitations which convulse society, we have greater 

need of the restraining influences of education. 

Shawanoian. 
Shawano, Dec, 1861. 

[Remarks. — The opinion entertained of the Tovra Superintendency 
varies according to the capacity and faithfulness of the incumbents. The 
vnriter of the next article thinks poorly of the ofljce. In New York they 
abolished the Town Superintendency and established the County Sys- 
tem, as we have done. It was soon found that the extremities of the 
School-system were neglected and suffered, and so they foolishly went 
back to the old plan. Anon, a change was called for ; and now they 
have Assembly District Officers — a sort of compromise between Town 
and County Superintents, and this plan does not satisfy. It is probable 
that in this State too we shall have to find out by experience, the folly of 
trying to get along with a blanket too short to cover both feet and shoul- 
ders. We have no confidence in the Town Clerk system. We want a 
Town Organization, with an active intelligent Executive Town Officer, to 
look after the schools in subordination to [the County Officer. It is not 
necessary that he should be called Town Superintendent, but the office 
we need. When it will be wise to ask for it, or when a Legislature will 
be prepared to grant it, we do not know. We fear not just yet. We 
hope to see the day when we shall have the whole matter of Public In- 
struction committed to a competent *' Board of Education," who shall 
have all needful Legislative Power in the premises. The experience of 
the past, in many a State, shows that nothing is more uncertain or dis- 
couraging than the effort to obtain prompt and proper Legislatve action 
in regard to educational matters. 
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"We thank the writer for his interest in the Jowmal, hut the time has 
not yet come we fear, when the mass of teachers would desire an educa- 
tional publication, even at 50 cents a year. Until then, it would be un- 
wise to use coercive policy ; and when the present transient fitful occu- 
pation of teaching for ,one or two or more terms, is elevated into a some- 
what permanent profession, an organ of the profession in every State, 
will be demanded and willingly supported by all its liberal minded mem* 
bers, and any thing like compulsion will be unnecessary. But ere we 
reach any such condition of things, the State and County Superinten- 
dents, and Institutes and Normal Schools, have a great work to do. In 
this work the Journal will continue to strive. 

In justice to many teachers it should be added, that the fitful and frag- 
mentary nature of their employment, the poor compensation offered, and 
the frequent long delay of payment, except in *' orders," are little calcu- 
lated to stimulate them to much outlay of their hard-earned salary ; and 
yet not a few strive, amid all these discouragements, to improve their 
qualifications. To such we would say, ''Wait a little longer — a good 
time is coming." 

P. S. Since penning the above remarks, we have received a letter 
from an intelligent school-ofl5cer in Fond du Lac county, from which, 
although not intended for publication, we make an extract or two : 

Defect of the School-Law. 

" The law is unjust. It assumes a resulting benefit — provides for it — 
but makes no attempt to secure it. 

My neighbor pays a large tax and is without children. I pay no tax, 
and have ten or twelve children. Now the assumption is, that the proper 
education of my children will confer a remunerative benefit, in some way, 
to my neighbor ; but I prefer to keep my children from school, or neglect 
to send them, and they thus grow up and become nuisances to society* 
Now from what has been presented to my own observation, I have long 
felt the necessity of some law compelling attendance, and also conferring 
some right of coercive authority upon teachers. I have thought that a 
fine per diem, equal to the per diem cost per scholar, estimated upon last 
term, collectable from parents, as other fines, would present some show 
of justice. In Prussia it is said some such law exists." 

The writer also thus remarks upon the Journal, and we concur with 
him in thinking it desirable to make it more widely an educational organ 
in the family and school ; but this would require its enlargement which 
could not be afforded at the present price paid by the State, (59 cents 
per copy, after pre-pay ment of postage.) At one dollar per copy, the 
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matter could be doubled in amount. But we fear the State patronage is 
more likely to be withdrawn than enlarged : 

Th£ Journal. 

'' I am encouraged to communicate my views as to the course of policy 
I believe most likely to make the Journal more certainly and efficiently 
useful : I think it should be made the duty of the District Clerk, within 
one week after its receipt, to deliver the Journal to the teacher (during 
term and back numbers on commencement of term, ) and that the teacher 
should be required by law to devote from one half day per week or per 
month, to one day per week or month, according to grade or progress of 
school, to the study and examination of its articles, and that the Journal 
should be so modified as to present some matter for the consideration of 
the least advanced of the children of any District, and I believe that 
thus while really rendering the Journal more generally advantageous to 
the objects of its issue, it would lighten editorial duty. 



EXPERIENCE OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL CLERK. 

In my humble situation I have a chance to make observations which 
may pass unnoticed by learned men of high standing, and which if not 
clothed in fine words, may nevertheless present some truths which will 
benefit the cause of education . 

At our last annual school-meeting the proposition was made to have, 
besides a three months summer school, a three months winter school — 
The Americans and Germans all voted for the measure ; the Norwegians 
all against the same. The school party gained the day by one vote. 
Since th^n, the Norwegians, not satisSed with the result, have petition- 
ed for a special meeting, and intend to drum up a few more of their 
countrymen to vote down the winter school. They are led by a man, 
who tells them that the great expense of the war will drive them all from 
their homes. (He is a member of some dark-lantern society, whose prin- 
ciples seem to be to keep the great masses of the people ignorant, so that 
a few learned men may have a better chance to rule.) 

Several farmers in our district have large families of growing up chil- 
dren, who never had a chance to learn to read or write. Now these fam- 
ilies are anxious to have a winter school , but others, who have no chil- 
dren or only small ones, don't like to help pay for schools, especially the 
winter school. In summer however, the larger children are all obliged 
to help their parents work on the farm ; the smaller children are often 
sent to school, ftot so much to be taught as to get them out of the way. 
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A girl called a school-teacher is hired for ten dollars a month to take care 
of them. A summer school is only a nursery for little children. 

Our common school-system, I suppose is intended to benefit rich and 
poor alike ; but when a poor man who has many children casts his vote 
in favor of keeping open the schools, the rich man will taunt him and 
Bay : " You are good at voting, but yoa don't pay much tax." And as 
the pcor are often somewhat dependent on the rich, they will rather stay 
at home from school-meeting than offend their rich neighbors. But I 
think a man who has only $100 worth of property and who pays one 
cent on each dollar, pays as much as another who has $1000, and pays 
one cent on each dollar. 

Another great fauU is the irregular attendance of children at school. 
*' But we are freemen, and don't like to be forced to send our children to 
school. We love money more than the education of our neighbors* chil- 
dren. We like to be called democrats, but we are in fact aristocrats ; 
the poor are our slaves, they ought not to be educated— they may get 
some notions of liberty and equality." Such are the thoughts if not the 
words of some who vote against the schools. 

I have pointed out some of the difEiculties under which we labor, and 
some of the faults of our school system ; but how shall they be reme- 
died ? I will give my own plan — and " sometimes even a fool hits the 
truth:" 

First;. The school-tax ought to be collected by the State, and form one 
general school-fund. 

Second. Every town to build and maintain about four school-houses, 
80 located on the forks of the roads that they are within about two miles 
of every inhabitant. 

Third. Have a clerk attached to every school- house, whose duty it 
should be to visit all the families who are in reach of the school-house 
twice a year, perhaps in April and November, to obtain signers for the 
next school-term. 

Fourth. Let every inhabitant who wishes to send children to school 
sign a contract presented by the clerk, how many children he will send 
regularly for three months, with penalty attached for non-attendance. 

Fifth. Let the State pay for every child from six years and o?er sign- 
ed for winter school, about one dollar per month, and for every child from 
four years and over signed for summer school, fifty cents per month. 

Sixth. When the clerk has the promise of about 20 or 30 children, or 
as many will be sufficient to pay a teacher, let him open the school. He 
ought not to be restricted by districts, but obtain signers where he can. 

Seventh. The penalty for non-attendance to be, except in case of sick- 
ness^ that the signer pay instead of the State. 
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These are some rough outlines which may doubtless be improved. 
At present the common school-system is a failure ; at least here in the 
country, it excites nothing but quarreling, and makes neighbors enemies 
■who otherwise would have been friends. Thank Providence we have got 
rid of the great nuisance the Town Superintendency. In the six years 
since the organization of this town, we never had a town superintendent 
who was able or tried to do his duty well, except one, and he was ap- 
pointed by the town board to fill a vacancy, after [the elected oc- 
cupant of the office had left for the sunny south, without delivering pa- 
pers or rendering any account of the money in his hands. But the ap- 
pointed superintendent was blamed very much, because he visited the 
schools, and thus run the school into debt 1 His bill for about half a 
year's service was twelve dollars. Dr. , our newly elected County Su- 
perintendent, it is thought, and I hope it sincerely, will administer some 
reviving medicine to our languid school-system. 

Adolfhus. 

[As it is not proper to present local grievances, except as they illas- 
trate what is in some degree prevalent, we make locality a little obscure 
in our friend's communication. The description will apply in not a few 
instances, and we have had several letters expressing similar views as to 
the policy of supporting the schools by a state instead of a local tax. 
We should be glad of a thorough presentation of this question, by a com- 
petent writer.] 



TM mumh E®®!!. 



PRIMAKT INSTRUCTION. 

It is astonishing to find ho w little mental development is generally 
made in children before entering school. Primary classes have no idea 
of number^ and seem to be totally unconscious of any power that they 
have, either of body or mind. They have never been systematically 
taught to observe any thing around them, and it requires some ingenuity 
to vary their exercises so that they will perceive a meaning in every 
thing. 

Teachers, be patient with the little ones> and endeavor to adapt all you 
say to them, to their capacity. It very frequently occurs, that that they 
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do not understand us, even when we think we have expressed ourselves, 
in the most simple manner. I am glad that object-lessons are becoming 
SO important in the minds of many teachers. How the little ones relish 
instruction which they can comprehend and how much more readily they 
comprehend what they can see 1 How their eyes sparkle when they catch 
a glimpse of something new and how eagerly they report progress at 
home! 

The good we accomplish in school re-acts upon us. Parents are in- 
duced to co-operate with teachers, and then to extend a broader sympa- 
thy toward educators generally. Every friend of progress helps to form 
a public sentiment which will by and by effect grand improvements in 
the education of this country. School buildings will be erected on a more 
intelligent plan. Competent teachers, with needful facilities, will be 
provided, and our profession will be respected while our services will be 
more justly remunerated. 

Eacine, January, 1862. Z. 



TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. 

Among the different methods in use, for teaching children to read, I 
will doBcribe the one which I apply in my own school, and which was 
taught as the best, when I attended a Normal school. I shall not re- 
hearse its advantages in a long preface, but give a brief description of 
it at once. 

The invention of writing of course preceded that of reading ; there- 
fore the writing-reading method is the only rational method of learning 
to read and will be followed by pupils with the greatest pleasure. 

A new class enters the school-room, supplied with primers. They 
come with the expectation to work and to study. Now can a teacher of 
a conmion district school, with scholars of different ages and grades com- 
mence with *' A," "B," "0," according to the ordinary method, and the 
plan of the reading-book, and keep them contented ? Does he even find 
time for it ? Here at once appears an advantage of the writing-reading 
method. It furnishes work for all the classes, and saves time. The 
teacher calls the class, and writes a letter, (o,) on the black-board, ex- 
plains the lines he draws, and urges them to write a slate full of "Oee." 
He reads the letter, and has it read by the class, both in concert, and 
singly. While the beginners write the first letter, the teacher has time 
to instruct another class. Very soon the slates will be covered with 
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^^Oes." After repeating the name again, the teacher proceeds to the 
next letter— one of which '<0" is a part—and explains, as described 
aboye. In this manner the class will learn to write the entire family : 
Of ay d, q and g. As soon as the scholars are advanced far enough to write 
a word, the teacher will combine '' do/' and explain the word ; asks the 
scholars what ihey do ; what horses do ; what birds, snakes, fishes, etc 
do. He pronounces the word, gives the elementary sounds separately, 
lets the scholars repeat them, and by this means they will learn to know 
the names and sounds of the letters, and will be able to read, not by 
spelling the words, but by pronoundng the elementary sounds of the 
letters. 

In a language, like the German, this method is very easy ; but I have 
tried it successfully, even in the English language, which abounds in si- 
lent or useless letters ; and have found it a great deal easier for children, 
than the spelling method. A child must be used really as a machine, to 
be taught to say that c-h-i-1-d is pronounced " child," and g-r-a-y 
"gray;'* while by the method of the sounds, the pupil will perceive 
what is meant in a short time. As soon as scholars can write and read 
the small letters, they should learn to read the printed letters, by com- 
parison on the black-board. The lessons in the primer are read from the 
blackboard, the slates and the book, and object-lessons should be con- 
nected with them, for which we find chance enough. Every word ought 
to be pronounced by the teacher, spelled, read, written and read again. 
There is no danger, that the scholars will become inactive and dull. No ! 
They learn to work and use the time, to think and to talk. Not only 
those in the primers, but those in all the classes may be taught in a 
similar way. 

Great care should be taken to make the scholars understand the mean- 
ing of the words— both their primitive and local significations. Then 
the scholars have to read alone, and in concert, and the teacher reads for 
them. The teacher will lead them, by judicious questions, to give the 
meaning or the contents of a verse or a lesson, in their own words. 
These exercises will promote natural reading. The scholars are always 
required to study their lessons before recitation. In reciting, they stand 
according to their rank as readers ; the best reader reads first, and so 
on, because the scholars imitate often their companions with more facil- 
ity than they do their teacher. 

The teacher connects with their reading lesson, exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. Here he meets a want, that will hinder this plan in 
a great measure. The higher reading books are made up of selections, 
written in too high a style for imitation, and they do not contain enough 
plain descriptions, and compositions in letter form, etc. Our school- 
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readers are oompiled by eminent teachers^ bat it seems as if they forgot 
the wants and the standard of our Common Schools, by instructing in 
Seminaries and Colleges for a number of years. 

The teacher meets another difficulty in his attempt to lead the scholar 
80 far as to find all the open and obvious logical thoughts, expressed in 
a sentence. The teaching of reading as an art, to a certain degree of per- 
fectness, is easier than the other part of the work, because the ability to 
understand the author at all perfectly, demands a much higher develop- 
ment of the mental powers* The explanation of a lesson will bo nearly 
worthless, however, if the teacher does not succeed in setting the mental 
faculties of the pupil at work by well directed questions. The teacher 
has only to guide the pupils ; the work is their own part. The truest 
proof of the understanding of a lesson is the ability of scholars to re- 
repeat its contents in their own words ; and this may be done at first, 
with open books . 

I think we can not be too careful in the explanation of the lessons. 
Beading without understanding, is wasting time. Only those scholars, 
who know what they are reading about, become good readers, or like to 
read, or are led on to the work of self-education — the great end of learn- 
ing to read . If scholars can not be educated as far as to understand their 
reading-books properly, their school-time is lost, because in that case they 
learn to look upon reading as a wearisome task ; their merely mechanical 
acquisition, as ready readers, will soon be rusted and useless, and the 
way of self-education is thus shut up to them. 

I am sure, that every teacher will acknowledge these truths, and I 
only wonder that so many still teach reading in the old way, and seem 
so careful, in handling the shell, not to taste the sweet kernels within. 

Waupaca Co. J. W. 



TEACHING PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

One of the defects in American schools constantly intruding itself up- 
on the sight of any teacher of foreign education, is the multiplicity of 
books on every subject and for every grade of instruction. One gets be- 
wildered at the sight of it, and until he gets used to it, it is a horror to 
him. Although a laudable desire for improvement may often be the 
cause for this indiscriminate multiplication of school-books, still I con- 
sider it an indication of inefficiency on the part of many teachers, that 
tiie use of so many school-books, often composed after conflicting meth- 
ods, is yet continued. For the present I will confine my remarks to the 
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books on Primary Geography. Their number is legion; but most of them 
are worse than useless . I have not yet seen any one of them that did 
not commence with the figure of the earthy and treat of the great di- 
visions of the globe and of far-off countries . By looking at such books, 
intended for children, one might suppose, the eyes of the children were 
made for the express purpose of looking at some badly executed pictures, 
and their brains to be the store-rooms for the dullest atid scantiest defi- 
nitions immagioable. Why not look at the thing itself, instead of a pic- 
ture ? And who did ever understand the picture of anything, the reality 
of which he never saw ? 

Teaching Geography properly begins at home. It begins by simply 
looking at what can be seen every day. The relative situation of ob- 
jects and places known, the distances between them, the differences of 
elevation in the surrounding country, the watercourses in it, the visible 
changes in the sun, the moon and the stars, the sensible changes of air 
and temperature and what depends thereon in the seasons, the popula- 
tion of the place where the child is living and other things, which it can 
observe itself, form properly the subject of Primary Geography. It is 
entirely local, and it is impossible to write a book about it, suitable for 
any two schools. Indeed a book is almost useless, except perhaps to aid 
the teacher in developing a general plan, that might, for the sake of 
illustration, be applied to a certain locality, the topographical map of. 
which might be annexed. As a preparation for the better understand- 
ing of maps, the drawing of details of the same might be introduced, 
but not before the instruction goes beyond the visible horizon. Here I 
think the admonition not to be amiss : first to thoroughly explore the 
neighborhood, before venturing beyond it. For if a child, or indeed any 
body else does not understand what is within reach of his senses, he can 
not be expected to comprehend what is beyond it. Progress in Geogra- 
phy would be by extension of the field and by applying what has been 
learned to the extended area — to the county, the state and so on. This 
appears to me a natural course, but it is not my intention to develop it 
now. I may conclude by saying, that progress in learning is usually in- 
deed, from the known to the unknown, but I must protest against the 
assumption that anything is known, because a definition of it that hap- 
pens to be contained in a book has been read or committed to memory, 
no matter how plain the definition may be. 

Buffalo Co. L. K. 



It is a good horse that never stumbles, and a good wife that never 
grumbles. 
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THE FAITHFUL TEACHER'S REWARD. 

«Oast thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt find it after many days." 

Several years ago a certain diffident young lady was placed in chargo 
of her first school in one of the rural districts. She labored earnestly 
and to good purpose^ but with many misgivings, and at the close of the 
term, though she knew she had tried to do her duty, she felt as if she 
had accomplished but litt'e, so sincere was her distrust of her qualifica- 
tions. Since then she has had charge of many different schools, but even 
now she has far less confidence in her ability to teach than is felt by those 
who have received the benefit of her instruction ; and she often fears 
that her labor has been almost in vain. 

Should this chance to meet the eye of any such individual, the writer 
would bid her " be of good cheer," for her efforts have not lacked appre- 
ciation, and this is one of the rewards most valued by the true teacher. 
In a recent conversation with a very worthy resident of the district in 
which that same first school was taught, in reference to this same teacher, 

he was pleased to refer to her in this ^ise : " I know that Miss H 

constantly entertained doubts of her competency, and of the utility of 
her efforts, but they were certainly unfounded ; for though we have since 
had teachers of established reputation, none have ever given more gen- 
eral and permanent satisfaction. Not only was her influence felt in the 
school — it extended to the parents, and inhabitants in general ; among 
whom her retiring disposition, exemplary demeanor and genuine good- 
ness, won for her many warm friends. As a teacher, she deserves and 
possesses our gratitude ; as an associate and friend, our enduring esteem. 
She will ever be remembered very kindly by us all." 

The faithful teacher may not always realize the fruits of her labors, but, 
they surely follow, though her reward may be far in the future. C. 



Object Lessons. — There are fashions in teaching ; and just now the 
fashion and the passion is Object Lessons. But it will be found that many 
who talk on the subject and try to give such lessons really do not under- 
stand *' how to do it"; and there is danger that the interest may gener- 
ally end in mere fashion for a while. Even the most intelligent teachers 
will need the benefit of the experience of others, and the suggestions of 
orderly methods. Talking about objects is not giiving a,u object lesson, 
Mr. N. A. Calkins's book on "Object Lessons, for Teachers and Pa- 
rents," of which we gave a brief notice in the August number, will be 
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found a very desirable book to aid those who wish to train themselves 
and their pupils. Its scope is the lessons for the primary school. The 
author invites special attention to his suggestions on elementary reading, 
which are indeed very good, and truly philosophical. He shows how to 
carry out the method toward which pictured primers are one step, and to 
m4ke the child's interest in things which are familiar, aid him in learning 
the written and printed words that represent them. — Illinois T tocher. 



For the Journal of Bdneation. 

HOME INFLUENCES. 

BY I. G. T. 

For a moment, lay asids dull care, and in imagination return with me 
to the home of your childhood and the scenes of your early youth. View 
them as you viewed them in days that are past ; see the '< fire light flicker 
on the wall like the vestal fire of old on the figures of adoring virgins, or 
like the flames of the Hebrew sacrifice whose incense bore hearts to 
heaven." 

Tour grandsire, with the snows of a calm holy age shining on his far- 
rowed brow, sits in his wonted corner by the chimney. Opposite is your 
grandmother, whose years make her like a temple, beautiful in decay, 
radiant with light beyond the portal in whose shadow she is sitting. 

The old arm chair of your father is drawn up before the fire ; his headf 
just touched with gray, lies back upon its oaken top. Near him sits 
your mother — not as you saw her the last time your feet crossed the 
threshold of that cherished home, for age has silvered o'er her locks ; her 
eye is dim ; her cheek is pale and thin, and her forehead bears the signet 
mark of Time. 

The pictures hang upon the wall, just where they hung when first you 
gazed upon them. Upon the little stand under the mirror lies that big 
book, so dear to the aged couple — so reverenced of your parents — the 
Family Bible. The cat is purring on the hearth, and the old clock in the 
comer is ticking off the hours slowly and solemnly. 

There, too, are gathered around that home blaze, manly brothers and 
affectionate, light-hearted sisters j those with whom you used to play, 
and who used to share your joys and Borrows. Age 1 turn your mind's 
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eye loDgingly back, and if tears will come, it is no shame to your man- 
hood ; gaze down through the dusky twilight of the past, and tell me 
what influence that homo has had upon your education — your character, 
your life 1 Travel orer the broad earth, with its flowery meads and its 
glorious sunshine ; gaze where the joyous sunlight stretches over field 
and hill, lying like molten fire on the bosom of the lake, and winding up 
the steeps of the mountains where no human foot has trod ; wander 
amid the ice-crowned Alps and gaze upon their grandeur till you grow 
dizzy with delight — or watch the golden twilight deepen on an Italian 
landscape, till it seems as though the golden gates of the eternal world 
were swung back, revealing to you the inner glory — and the remembrance 
of all these — the influence of all these — will fade away before the remem- 
brancd and the influence of home. 

Home is to education what the ocean is to river— the great fountain 
head. Those lessons of truth and right, of love and duty, that we have 
learned at our mother's knee, are those which underlie all others and 
form the ground-work of our characters. And when the tide of years 
has floated us out from the harbor of our homes, upon the great ocean of 
life, how we love and cherish the memory of her at whose feet we used 
to sit and learn patient lessons of the past. What though she knew no 
rule of grammar, nor the boundaries of distant States, nor the history of 
nations ; she had that which exceeds all lore — experience : she had 
fought life's battle and conquered ; she had laid her treasures away in 
a house not made by hands, and grown purer, holier, stronger through 
tears and sorrow ; and thus disciplined; she told us all the danger of life's 
journey and taught us how to go cheerfully and smilingly to the gate of 
death — ^trusting, like her, in a glorious hereafter. 
[to be continued.] 



EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN NEAR HOME. 

So much has been said and written upon the education of the young, 
as to make it evident to my mind, that there can be no higher nor more 
solemn charge, than to preside over the development of immortal powers. 
And yet, notwithstanding the sacredness of the trust, and the sad effects 
resulting from its betrayal or neglect, it is amazing with how little con- 
sideration parents send their sons and daughters to distant schools, simply 
perhaps because recommended by strangers, as the most popular and 
flourishing, and as being supported by the rich and influential. How 
many parents have taken their children from institutions which wer« 
worthy of trust and patronage and where their young minds and hearts 
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were slowly, yet safely opening and expanding, under the best and purest 
of influences, and have conveyed them to genteel and fashionable board- 
ing schools, that they might be sacrificed at the ehrine of fashion ; or 
that they might obtain a few vain and useless accomplishments, at the 
expense of artlessness and simplicity, of true mental improvement and 
moral rectitude. No wonder therefore that we hear the giddy young 
maid in her early teens, soliloquizing in this manner : '' If I go to some 
large city, and receive a '' degree/' in some distinguished Seminary, I 
may not gain more knowledge, but I shall gain what is of more impor- 
tance, distinction in the eyes of my associates, and my manners will be- 
come more refined by mingling with the higher circles of society/' 

Oh ! ye mothers of a Christian land, one would think that you must 
shudder at these outbursts of girlish folly and vanity, and place the buck- 
ler of motherly sway between your darlings and the allurements of that 
vain world for which they are longing. But alas I instead of this, the 
fond mother too often hails these intimations as the beginnings of an 
aspiring ambition, and, persuading herself that she ought to sacrifice 
every selfish consideration for the well-being of her children, sends them 
away from home into untried scenes, to be nourished in the bosom of 
mercenary strangers. In the meantime the instructors who have been 
setting the germs of knowledge in the youthful mind, are repaid with 
neglect and unthankfulness, and deprived of the reward of their tender 
cares. They have implanted the seeds, that others may gather the fruits, 
or perchance, by pernicious precepts, wither tht fresh hopes of youth. 
When from a love of novelty, an appetite for eminence and superiority, 
a haughty pride, or a weak indulgence to the uneasiness or perverseness 
of youth, parents withdraw their patronage from institutions whose 
claims to confidence and support have been fully confirmed, they perhape 
strike a death-blow at the very root of noble enterprize, and palsy the 
powers of an ardent and generous mind : 

''A pebble on the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river ; 

A dew-drop on the tiny plant, 

Has warped the giant oak forever." 

The farmer, when he prepares the rugged soil for the admission of the 
tender plant, and watches its progress from day to day, is even then re- 
warded by a foretaste of the matured fruitage. But tell him, that he is 
only to ei\joy the early blossoms of the grain and fruit ; that another 
will gamer up the golden harvest, and sit in the shade of the vine his 
hand has trained and cultivated ; will not his arm lose its vigor, the hopes 
ef his energetic mind become prostrated, and the honest God like princi- 
l^e of exertion be wholly destroyed ? Think you then that they, who 
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work and toil in the weedy stubborn soil of the intellectual field; need lesg 
enoouragement to give them faith and vigor in the tiresome task ? What 
indeed is physical toil, compared with the intense mental exertions put 
forth by the conscientious faithful teacher ? 

Think of these things then parents, and guardians of youth, and 
cheerfully give your aid^ sympathies and counsel to the deserving in- 
structors of your children. Rebecca. 



WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 

Our natures are such that we instinctively crave some sort of recrea- 
tion^ at frequent intervals, and, more or less, during our whole lives. 
With the mass, the winter time affords most leisure, and is especially fa- 
Yorable, in many respects, to the gratification of our innate love of 
amusement. The long evenings of this season, in this latitude, present 
sufficient opportunity for the development of this "lurking propensity." 
To say nothing of public amusements, assemblies, re-iinions, &c., a suf- 
ficient variety of parlor amusements, and such as are adapted to th* 
home circle, may be gleaned from books and other sources, to help pass 
more pleasantly many an evening that would otherwise be lonely and 
duU. 

But in the selection of amusements we should exercise a proper dis- 
crimination. Some that have even found their way into books, are so 
silly or insipid as to repel any desire to engage in them, on the part of a 
person of taste or good sense. Some are of questionable moral ten- 
dency. Such should be chosen, if possible, as are calculated, from their 
very nature and design, to instruct while they amuse ; and it is not difll- 
Gult to find such. Besides the mental training which may result from a 
judicious selection of amusements, other benefits, connected with theiv 
moral efiect, and the proprieties of life and social intercourse, may be da. 
rived from an indulgence in them, at the same time that they afiford pre- 
sent rational and innocent enjoyment. Of course this fragment is not 
intended to point out particular amusements, but to hint at the nature 
of such as may be indulged in with both pleasure and profit. W. 



Sleep. — Sweet sleep I thou comest with good fortune, unbidden and 
unentreated. Thou loosest the knots of stern thought, and minglest to- 
gether all images of joy and grief I Unhindered, the circle of internal 
hamonies fiow on, and wrapped in a pleasing frenzy; we sink down aai 
oease to be. — Oocthe. 
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SUPKEIITIIDIITS BIMETMIIT. 



CIRCULAR TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDIHT FUBLIC INSTRRCTION; 

MadisoD; January I, 1862. 
Dear Sir : — It will aflford me much pleasure to co-operate with you in 
the discharge of your duties as County Superintendent of Schools. May 
I not also rely upon you for aid in the discharge of the duties of my office? 
It is made my duty to ascertain as far as possible^ the condition and 
wants of the Public Schools of the State. I shall at any time most 
thankfully receive any information you may desire to communicate, and 
shall also be obliged for any suggestions you may see fit to make, relative 
to our common work. I trust that our official connection may result in 
good to the cause for which we labor, and our personal acquaintance be 
mutually agreeable and beneficial. 

It is my purpose to meet you at some point convenient of access to 
yourself during the months of February, March or April, for purposes of 
consultation. You will confer a favor by informing me of some point 
within your reach, where I can call a Convention of the Superintendents 
of a few counties a^acent to your own, and also of the time that will be 
most agreeable for such a Convention. 

With the examination of teachers you will have very little to do until 
the commencement of the summer schools. In the few exceptional cases, 
you will exercise your best judgment, taking into account the condition 
of schools in your county, or in the several towns of your county. It is 
hoped that before the commencement of this part of your duty, the law 
respecting Teachers' Certificates will be somewhat modified. At present, 
the form of certificate will be the same as heretofore. Under your direc- 
tion, a system of Graded Certificates may be introduced and made suc- 
cessful. As the result of your labors we look for great improvements in 
the qualifications of Teachers. This must be the result, and can not be 
assumed as the basis upon which you will act at the outset. — 
All your efforts should be directed to that end, but at first you must take 
things as you find them. The apathy of the people in some tocalities, 
and the sluggish habits of thought and action must be broken up by de- 
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grees. Step by step the advance must be made. Starting from the pbint 
to which Town Superintendents have brought the work; an onward move- 
ment must be inaugurated, with such care as to make the advance sore, 
and to prevent the possibility of retreat. 

That you may understand fully the wants of the schools under your su* 
pervision; before you are required to pass upon the qualifications of the 
TeacherS; I trust you will spend the first few months of your official work 
in a special visiting of the schools of the respective towns of your county. 
This will be of great service to yourself in the future, and will enable 
yon to give me such information as may be of service to me in my work. 
I would ask you, in your visits, to ascertain whether Registers are kept, 
and if not, to call the atttention of teachers to the provisions of the laW| 
which makes a forfeiture of their wages consequent upon failure to keep 
snch a register. All that is of value in the Annual Reports depends up- 
on the Teachers' s Register. To the District Clerks, and to the Teachers 
you may render important service, if you will advise the Teacher to place 
in figures at the bottom of each column, the number of days absence. 
It is but a moment's work, and is of great value. In the extra column 
for the week may be placed all the absences for the week. From thi^ the 
per centage of absence may be easily ascertained. This precautionary 
measure will save you much trouble in making up your Annual Report. 
The Blanks for the Annual Reports will be sent to you early in the year, 
that you may have a fair understanding of what will be required. This 
much may be said in advance — The facts to be obtained from Teachers' 
Registers will be mainly these ; 1. Number of Scholars registered ; 2. 
Number days' absence, reckoning nothing less than ^ of a day ; 3. Av- 
erage number who have attended school for the whole time school has 
been taught during the year ; 4. Number of Teachers employed at the 
same time, and the sex of the same ; 5. Number of months school has 
been taught by Male Teacher ; 6. Number of months school has been 
taught by Female Teacher. 

Yov may find it necessary to combine some other employment vnth that 
of County Superintendent, on account of the insufficiency of your salary. 
Any honorable employment not conflicting directly with your duties, you 
have a right to follow. There will, of course, be a manifest impropriety 
in your teaching a Public School, while acting as County Superintendent. 
No provision has been made for your examination. 

The good of the cause for which you labor, will also render any book 
agency embarassing and improper. 

Relying upon your disposition to do all in your power for the cause of 
Popular Education, even at the expense of much self-denial and pecuni- 
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try sacrifice, you may be assured of my hearty co-operation| and earnest 
wishes for your success. 

In accordance with the foregoing circular, I have called Conventions 
as follows : 

At Madison, for Dane and Jefferson, Jan. 23. 

At Monroe, for Qreen, Rock and Lafayette, Jan. 28. 

At Burlington, for Racine, Kenosha asd Walworth, Jan 30. 

At Miltoaukee, for Milwaukee, Waukesha, Ozaukee and Washington, 
January 31. 

At Boscohel, for Grant, Crawford, Richland and Iowa, Feb. 4. 

At Portage City, for Columbia, Marquette, Adams, Juneau and Sauk, 
February 11 . 

At Bond du Lac, for Fond du Lac, Winnebago, Calumet, Sheboygan, 
Dodge, and Green Lake, February 13. 

At Green Bay, for Oconto, Door, Kewaunee, Brown, Manitowoc, Ou- 
tagamie and Shawanaw, February 15. 

At Stevens Point, for Portage, Marathon, Waushara, Waupaca and 
Wood, February 19. 

At Sparta, for Bad Ax, La Crosse and Monroe, February 21. 

At Black Rider Falls, for Jackson, Clark and Trempealeau, Feb. 24. 

At Eau Claire, for Eau Claire, Chippewa, Dunn, Buffalo and Pepin, 
February 26. 

At Hudson, for Polk, St. Croix and Pierce, February 28. 

The places designated are such as I deemed easiest of access to the 
several Superintendents. If such should not be the case. Superinten- 
dents are at liberty to select their own place of meeting. My only ob- 
ject is to secure a personal interview with each Superintendent. It makes 
no difference with me at what point I meet them. 

If the Superintendent of the Count v in which the Convention is called 
will take pains to have the notice inserted in the papers of the county 
and vicinity, he will confer a favor. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt. Pub. Inst. 



Proofs op Imhortality. — When I consider the boundless activity of 
our minds, the remembrance we have of things past, our foresight of 
what is to come — when I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast im- 
provements by which those minds have advanced in art and science — ^I 
am entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature which has in 
itself a fund of so many excellent things, cannot possibly be mortal. — 
JSimophon. 
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To Contributors. — We are much pleased with the contributions for 
this number on account of both quality and quantity. Our limits are too 
narrow for but a small share of the articles, and those who do not occupy 
■pace this time, must not in consequence by any means lose patience or 
the courage to try again. 

Among other matter for this month, are two criticisms on the solution 
of problem 28, Dec. No. The questions presented in them are, Is the 
solution arithmetical ? and, Cannot the exact answer be obtained alge- 
braically ? Not haying room for the critcisms, and without expressing 
our own opinion, we leave these questions for our readers or for future 
contributors. The problem and solution were sent in together. The 
rate of one of the vessels was changed from 12 to 10 miles in the prob- 
lem at the suggestion of the author, but a corresponding change was not 
made in the solution, which was afterwards published during our absence, 
as explained at the time, and without our having an opportunity to cor- 
rect it. This discrepancy between the solution and problem is, therefore 
the result of an accident which was not the fault of E. H. J. 



PROBLEM IN PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 

A man owes p dollars which he wishes to pay in n equal, annual in- 
stallments : What is the value of each installment ? Let y = the re- 
quired value ; and r = the rate per cent. By the United States rule the 
amount due at the end of the first year will be^ (1 + r) — y. At the 
end of the second year, ^ (1 4- ^^ — y (1 + r) — y. At the end of the 
nth year, p (1 + r)° — y (1 + r) «^-^ — y (1 + r) »-^ . . — y (1 + r) 
0-^11-1 J _- y — (?. Summing the torms multiplied by y, and solving, we 

find y =^^jT-^ — - — ~ (!)• By the Vermont rule we find the amount of 
(1 4- r) "—1 

the principal for the time the note runs, and from it subtract the sum 
of the amounts of the several payments, from the. time they are made un- 
til the nete is taken up. We find the amount of the principal to be 
jp (I + n r^. The amount of the first payment = [1 + (n — l)r]. The 
amount of the second payment = y [1 + (ti— 2)r]. The amount of the 
«th payment = y [1 + (n—n)r'\. Therefore 
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jp(l +nr)=:ny[ (n— 1) + (n— 2) . . . + (n^n)]. Summing the 
arithmetical series within the brackets, and reducing, we have 

2p(l+nr) g. 

^ n(nr-l)r + 2n ^ ' 

To show the difference in the results obtained by these two methods, 
let p = $2,500 ; n = 6 years ; and x = •06. Formula (1) gives 
y = S693.49 ; and formula (2), y = $580.36 ; a difference of $13.13 
in each payment. Jas. M. Inoalls. 

EvanwilU Seminary, 

Solution of Problem 30. — As 1-10 of the work was left undone, and 
$2.50 less received in consequence, it follows that $2.50 was the price of 
1-10 of the work and consequently $25.00 the price of whole. But as 
S5.00 of this was in money, the balance, $20, must be that part of the 
wages received as 1-9 of the yield, and if $20.00 was 1-9, then the value 
of the whole crop would be $180.00. 

Solution of Problem 31 — Let 4 a; = A's distance, and 5 x = E's dis- 
tance, then 25 x" — 16 a?' = e'' = 36, 9 a;' = 36, a: = 2, 4a; =8, 5aj =10. 
Utica, Dane Co., Wis. W. B. W. 



Solution of Problem 32. — The surface common to all the circles is 
bounded by three arcs, and is composed of an equilateral triangle and 
three equal segments of circles A side of the triangle equals the radius 
of the circles, and hence the arc of each segment is one-sixth of the 
circumference. This will appear clear on drawing the diagram. 

Let 2 a; = a side of the triangle, or the radius sought. 

Then the altitude of the triangle, = a; |/3 and its area = a;' f^ 3L The 
area of each segment =1-6 of a whole circle, less the triangle, 
= 4«'^ — aj^ V3. [j? = 3.14159,] Adding and reducing, whole com- 
mon surface = a;* |/3 + x^2p — Zx^ /^Z = x^ {2p — 2vZ) = a?' x 
2,81908 =, from conditions of problem, 800 square rods. Dividing by 
co-efficient of x^ and extracting square root, we have x = 16.845. Re- 
quired radius therefore =43.69 rods. T. D. C. 

Problem 38. I have two horses working together on a wagon. The 
power of draft of one is to that of the other as 5 is to 6. How far from 
the end holes of the evener, which are 40 inches apart, shall the middle 
hole be bored so that each shall do a share of the work in proportion to 
his strength? 
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Problem 39. Prove that the sum of all the odd numbers oommencing 
with unity is a square number. 

Problem 40. Prove that if a square number be divided by 12, the 
remainder will be a square number. 

Problem 41. A pole 16 feet long is balanced across a fulcrum 3 feet 
from one end by a weight of 113 pounds placed equidistant from the ful- 
crum and the adjacent end. Required the weight of the pole. 

Utica, Dane Co. W. B. W. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTBT. 

It is of course an interesting question how the cause of Education is affected 
by the present condition of the country. As will have been noticed by items 
published from time to time in our pages, there has been no apparent falling off 
in interest or attendance, at the meetings of State Associations of Teachers. 
Another highly favorable indication is presented in the following responses to in- 
quiries upon the subject from our State Superintendent, of Superintendents of 
other States. The letters are mostly embodied in Mr. Pickard's Report just pub- 
lished, and one or two are added, which have since been received by him and 
which he has kindly placed at our disposal. We first give an 

EXTEAOT PEOM MB. PiOKABD'S RBPOBT. 

Prom present indications, the people of Wisconsin understand well the impor- 
tance of watchfulness. In spite of depreciated currency, diminished school fund, 
and general commercial depression, school interests have not so far materially 
Buffered. Local taxation bids fair to supply other deficiencies, and on the part 
of teachers there seems to be an instuictive movement toward better culture and 
more earnest labor. Institutes have been unusually prosperous. I beg leave to 
submit extracts from correspondence with Superintendents of other States touch- 
ing this point : 

Prom Supt. Anson Smyth, of Ohio. 

Very often am I asked concerning the effect of the war excitement upon school 
interests in this State. It is natural that this inquiry should be made, and I have 
been happy in being able to answer it in a way highly satisfactory to those who 
desire the prosperity of our educational enterprises. Our State levy for School 
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purposes has not been diminished, and so fiu* as I am informed local levies for 
this purpose are, with few exceptions, as high ns in former years. A good many 
of our teachers have resigned their position and entered the army, but their 
places have been acceptably filled, and no serious inconvenience or injury to our 
schools has resulted from this &ct. Our people, particularly our School Directors, 
have seemed to appreciate the very great importance of rendering our Educar 
tional forces efficient at such a time as this, when the tendency is to social and 
moral degeneracy. I believe the schools of Ohio are quite as well attended as 
they were one year ago. 

Fbom Supt. N. Batbhan, ov Illinois. 

The convulsions of the times have not, so &r, materially depressed our educa- 
tional enterprises. Oar common schools and higher institutions of learning are 
well attended — the former never so numerously. Thank God for these cheering 
tokens. I should like to give you particulars, but my state of health forbids. 
More soon I hope. 

Feom Aotinq Supt. B. W. Kites, op New York. 

Tour favor of the 9th inst., is received and its intelligence perused with pleasure . 

I am most happy to return to you the like gratifying assurances concerning the 
educational sentiment in this State. I think the interest in educational progress 
was never more enthusiastic than now. Our teachers' institutes were an unpre- 
cedented success; more were held; more teachers were in attendance; more 
general interest was manifested, and a more thorough and practical work accom- 
plished than ever before. The appropriations for the support of schools have 
not been diminished, nor is any reduction anticipated for the ensuing year. 

Everything presents the most gratifying assurances that, upon the question of 
popular education, the sentiment oi our people is deep and abiding in the neces- 
sity for prosecuting the war against ignorance, with no less energy and force than 
we prosecute the war against the rebellion. 

From S. 0. Jaoeson, Ass't Sec'y or Bd. op Ed., Massachusetts. 

The appropriittions made by the State to maintain our Educational system, 
and by the cities and towns for the support of our Public Schools, were made 
during the last winter and spring, hefore the commencement of the war. The ef- 
fect of the war in this respect, is futwe^ and cannot yet be ascertained. 

Thus far, our State Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes, have not been 
much, if at all, unfavorably affected. 

From Supt« J. M. Gregory, op Michiqan. 

Your esteemed favor of the 9th inst. has just reached me. I am much oblig- 
ed both by this mark of consideration and by the interesting intelligence you 
communicate. The well-being of our sister State the other side of Lake Michi- 
gan can never fail to interest us who dwell on this side. 

I have watched with no little solicitude and some serious apprehension, the ef> 
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fects that the war might have upon our Schools, but, save a slight reduction of 
wages in a few cases, and a slight abbreviation of the School terms in a few oth- 
ers, we have as yet suffered do injury. So solid and deep is the conviction of 
our people of the necessity of educ^ition to our children, and of its vital impor- 
tance to society and the State, that I trust most of our Districts will suffer con- 
giderable privations before they will consent to see their Schools discontinued, or 
even crippled for lack of liberal support. Doubtless we shall need to study 
economy, but ^e shall continue to educate. The march of humanity must go 
0)1, whatever betides the nation. Children will be born and ripen to manhood 
even if this Union of States is dissolved. The grandest safeguards of society 
and its rights, lie after all, wiihin us rather than without. 

Our Insititutes were well attended, und I can see no abatement of the people's 
interest in everything pertaining to their SchoolSi 

But the times will necessarily lay grander duties on the Schools. They sljould 
be made more than ever nurseries of patriotism and virtua They should fire 
every heart with a new love of country, and inform every mind with a clearer 
notion of our form of government, and of the just principles of all good gov- 
ernment. 

Fbom Thos. H. Benton. Jr., Sect Bd. of Ed., Iowa. 

The experience in our State is very similar to yours in Wisconsin, as you wlU 
see by my report. I was really surprised when I came to sum up the facts. I 
have labored long and hard in the Educational Department of Iowa, but feel that 
my labor has not been in vain. The prospect is cheering, even in these dark 
days. 

From Svpt. E. P. Weston, ov Maine. 

I am happy to say that our school interests do not appear to have suffered 
v^ery materially from the war movements. In some places where military camps 
have been located, it is doubtless true that school children have had their att.en- 
tion diverted trom study, temporarily; but we are so remote from the seat of 
war, that our domestic and civil affairs are less disturbed than in States nearer to 
the actual conflict. In the noble army which Maine has sent to the defense of 
the nation, are included many of our intelligent and successful teachers, as well 
ttfi many students from our colleges and academies. But our schools are still in 
vigorous operation, and the appropriations made by the several cities and towns 
in the spring, for the support of public schools, were larger in the aggregate bj 
gixty thousand dollars, than in any previous year. Our people are evidently de- 
termined to take care that the children shall suffer no los?, while the country is 
passing through her great crisis. 

Siiould the demands upon our treasury for war purposes be greatly increased, 
we shall very naturally expect smaller appropriations for educational interests. 
But we hope to be carried through all in triumph ; a triumph not of arms alone, 
but higher and better, of the great principles of freedom — free labor — free wop- 
ship — free schools and— >^ee men. 
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THE GERMAN ELEMENT AMONG US. 

It is short-fiightedness to overlook the presence among ns of a large German 
population. Politically, socially, and in every way, they must mould in no small 
degree, the future character ot our State. We are not among those who regret 
this. Providence plainly intends a broader and higher development of nation- 
ality upon this continent, than has ever yet been exhibited in the history of the 
world, and this by the intermingling of the best elements of different nations. 
That narrow prejudice of nativity, which tends to keep races asunder, when 
brought, as they are here, to dwell side by side ; which blinds them to the recog- 
nition of each other's good qualities, is to be deplored. We have heard it inti- 
mated, that while native-bom Americans are inclined to indulge prejudices 
against those of foregin birth, foreigners, particularly Germans, are apt to be jeaU 
0138 of their newly-acquired rights as American citizens. However this may be, 
the feeling on either side, though natural, is to be regretted. 

But we purposed to glance, just now, at the educational aspect of the matter. 
In the list of County Superintendents of Schools, are several names evidently 
German. Some of these have probably been teachers; in one instance at least, 
(that of Mr. Wernli,) we have a teacher prepared for his work by a regular 
course of instruction in a Normal School. It will be quite natural for teachers 
or school officers of German education, to look at matters from a German stand* 
pomt, and to recommend what they believe to be the best plans and methods. 
On the other hand it is not improbable that a narrow-minded prejudice against 
" Dutchmen " wiU sometimes reject or contemn anything proposed from that 
quarter. 

Intelligent teachers are aware however that we are chiefly indebted to t he 
Ckrmans for the earliest and most advanced scientific presentations of the whole 
sabject of education, in modem times. Intelligent German educators should 
therefore be cordially welcomed, if found among us, and while some German 
ideas and practices are no doubt inapplicable to our schools, still a mutually free 
and frank examination and conference, will benefit teachers and school officers of 
both nationalities. 

Wherever there is a somewhat equal intermingling of Americans and Grer- 
mans, we conceive it would be an advantageous plan, if practicable, to provide 
for instruction in both languages. Under a judicious arrangement, many Ameri* 
can children might leam to read and speak German, while their German ieUow 
pupils are leaming to read and speak English; and this interchange would help 
and hasten the assimilation of the races, as well as confer upon many that ad- 
vantage of knowing two languages without which old Roger Ascham says a 
man is Hke a bird with a broken wing. By the way it may be mentioned that 
several articles in the present number ot the Journal are contributions from Grer- 
man pens. 
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COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

An ex-Town Supt. of Pierce Co. writes : — " If tiie Township System is intro- 
duced, why not let the Town Clerk act as Town Superintendent? I think our 
County Superintendent is a good man for the place, but his salary is, in my opin- 
ion, abominably low. The parents need instruction as well as the Scholars." 

In reply it may be said that the salaries are generally fixed too low to secure 
and retain the full and necessary services of competent men. But if the needed 
** instruction " is given to parents and tax-payers, this difficulty will be remedied. 
Pierce County is too intelligent and enterprising, not to discover that a liberal 
policy in regard to her schools will increase the value of her property and attract 
intelligent desirable settlers. "We hope it may be so in every county. In a cer- 
tain county in Pennsylvania^ the salary of the Co. Supt. was fixed at 50 dollars, 
with a view of neutralizing an office which was there distasteful. But the in- 
cumbent went vigorously and intelligently to work, and not only demonstrated 
the benefits of the office, but created such a re-action in its favor, that his salary 
was raised to $1,500. This may serve as a hint to those who are called to make 
bricks without straw. 

The Town Clerks are constituted Town Superintendents of Schools for certain 
purposes, and of course if competent as clerks, they can perform the clerical du- 
ties pertaining to the Schools. But our schools are an mterest so important that 
they should have their own necessary officers, and not be mixed up with other 
town or county afifairs. The duty of the local visiting and supervising of the 
schools is now devolved upon each district-board. But this will amount to little 
except that these officers will occasionally visit the fchools formally, as they now 
do informally j andt his, though well as far as it goes, will not have the good ef- 
fect that would result from the frequent visits of an intelligent Town Officer, who 
knowing the condition of all the schools, would be able to compare them, and 
to call forth a spirit of generous emulation. 

The policy of making education a secondary matter, and so managing it that 
the duties of every part of the system, whether instructional or supervisory, are 
performed by persons who have but a transient or divided interest in them, is a 
bad policy. Our Teachers and County Superintendents especially, should be oc- 
cupied in nothing else, and should of course be so compensated that their whole 
time and talents may be devoted to their work. We would also have a Super- 
visory officer for each town, suitably paid for all that needs to be done. 

The Governor's Messagb contains several educational suggestions that the 
University pay its debts out of its capital, as reqommended by the Regents, and 
thus start afresh, with its back lightened of this load ; that a Military School or 
Department be added to its features, as in Michigan ; that Military Drill be taught 
in our Higher Schools (all this is well) ; and that the Library Fund be for the 
present borrowed for the General Fund. We shall perhaps have something to 
fiSiy on these topics hereafler. Just now we would ask if it is wisdom or joatioe 
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to allow the present class of older pupils in the schools to be deprived of the 
benefit of the books which the people have been taxed to pay for ? By the time 
the money is paid back, these older pupils will be out of school, and the 8tate 
will have lost a thousand fuld more in the intelligence of the young citizens soon 
to come upon the stage, than the use or whole value of the Library Fund. The 
Governor does not, we are glad to see, recommend this diversion of the fund, but 
mentions it as a thing proposed. 

State SuPERiNTjarDBNT's Report. — ^We have not room this month for more 

of thisexcellent Report than the Correspondence on a former page. Very msmj 

of our readers have doubtless received the Report ere this. It recommends a 

simplification or re-arrangement of the School-Code and a Bill is now before the 

Legislature for that purpose. 

Inbtkuotion for THE BLIND. — We have received the following from the Su 
periniendent of the Wisconsin Institute for the Education of the Blind, print- 
ed in the raised letters used for their instruction : 

Wisconsin Institute for the Education of the Blind. 

The thirteenth session of this institution began on the second of Sept, last, 
and is going on prosperously, more pupUs being in attendance than at any previ- 
ous time. 

The institution is entirely supported by the State, which aims to furnish here 
for the blind of suitable age, tjie education that she provides in the common 
school for her more favored children, and to give them besides, by a knowledge 
of some mechauical art, or by skill in music, the means of future self-mainte- 
nance and usefulness. 

The recent completion of the main building affords room for a larger number of 
pupils ; and there are, doubtless, in the State, many blind youth entitled to its 
advantages, who are allowing the proper time for instruction to pass by unim- 
proved. 

Parents or friends of such persons are invited to correspond with the under- 
signed reaperting theur admission. 

JANESVILLB. THOMAS H. LITTLE, Sfipi 

Albion Academy. — A fiiend writes: " Our Winter Term opens full, and 
school exercises never went off more pleasantly or piofitably. The attendance 
is quite equal to any previous winter term." This is encouraging as this Academy 
like most others, had lost several students by. enlistment. A brief interview al 
the Institute at Waterloo with Mr. Babcock, now Principal at Albion, gave iB 
the impression that the school is in good hands. 

Enansvillb Seminary, we learn, is prospering well. Notwithstanding six- 
teen more young men have enlisted, the school is well filled again. An adver- 
tisement will be found on another page. 

Watbbloo.— We have neglected to mention finding « flourishing Select School 
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at this place, under Mr. Burrows, who as a student and teacher, has made his 
way against difficulties with much credit to himself. The Public School was in 
charge of Mr. Squires, and the people evince their appreciation of good school 
privileges, by entertaining the plan of a good Union Graded School. Waterloo 
we should mention, after casually wandering (in the Journal,) into Waukesha 
Oo„ ia now firmly fixed in Jefferson. 

Bacinb. — A friend writes; " You are aware, of course, that Mr. McMynn is 
no more with us. We have few such practical workers as he was. With the 
highest ideal of a school and great power of will and judgment to attain to it, 
you may be sure he is missed here. Few have thought as muW as he of the 
deep necessity of better primary work in schools. The teachers here will never 
have a better fnend than was Mr. McMynn." 

Mr. Bristol, Mr. McMynn's successor, is going on quietly and effectively we 
understand, and it is no inconsiderable praise to any teacher to succeed m suc- 
ceeding the " Major." 

Sheboyoan—Bbloit— Janesvtllb— CHANGBS.—It scoms to be ahnost as much 
the fa:?hion for Schools to change their teachers, as Parishes their ministers- and 
probably for much the same reasons: difficulty in being pleased, local breezes 
and slow or poor pay. At Sheboygan Mr. Pierce succeeds Mr. Marshall- at 
Janesville, Mr. Lockwood Mr. McKindley, but who is Mr. Lockwood's successor 
at Beloit, we have not learned. We are pleased to see that Miss Breed, formerly 
a teacher at Sheboygan, but for some time past a student, with a view to the im- 
provement of her qualifications, has now the place of Assistant Prmcipal in the 
Schpol. 

Iowa Co. — The Co. Supt. elect for this county, Mr. M. N. Randall, declines, 
we understand to accept the office. 

In the town of Mineral Point, four new school-houses were erected during last 
year. In the city of Mineral Point, the schools are doing well, we learn under 
Hr. Pillsbury and his assistants. 

Co. SuPBRiNTBNDENTs.— On the ucxt page will be found a list of the Co. Su- 
perintendents—with jurisdiction, post-office address and salary— made as com • 
plete as information received wHl allow. The State Supt. is now holding Con- 
ventions of Co. Superintendents in different parts of the State, to further efficien- 
cy and uniformity in the discharge of their duties. Some necessary modifica- 
tions ol the new law, in regard to the examination ol Teachers, are before the 
Legislature, and it is hoped will soon be enacted." 

Dat-Sohool Bell.— This HtUe Smging-book is just the thing for common- 
schools. It should be better printed. Edited by Horace Waters, Published by 
Clark & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LIST OF COUNTIES AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
IN THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 



J0U8DI0TI0H. 



NAXI Of BUPSaiHTlffSIHT. 



Post Ofyiob Asdbiss. 



Salabt. 



1 — AdamR, 

S—Ashlaad 

8— Bad Ax, 

4— Brown, . 

6~Buffttlo, 

— Calumet, 

7-~0hippewa 

S—Clark 

— Colambla, 

10— Crawford, 

11— Dane, Ut Dlst. . . 
12— Dane, 2dDiBt.,.. 
13— Dod^0, l8t Digt.. 
14— Dodge, 2d Dist., . 

16— Door 

16 — Douglas, 

17— Dunn, 

18— Eau Claire, 

19— Fond da Lac, . . . . 

20— Grant, 

21— Green, 

22 — Green Lake, . .. . 

28— Iowa,. 

24 — Jackson, 

25 — Jefferson, 

26 — Juneau, 

27— Kenosha,.... .... 

28 — Kewaunee, 

20— La Crosse, 

30— La Fayette, 

81— La Pointe, 

82 — Manitowoc,.. ... 

33 — Marathon, 

84 — Marquette, 

35 — Milwaukee, Ist d. 
36— Milwaukee, 2d d. 

87 — Monroe, 

38— Oconto, 

39 — Outagamie, 

40— Ozaukee. 

41~Pepin, 

42— Pierce, 

43— Polk, 

44— Portage, 

45 — Racine, 

46— Richland, 

47— Rook, 

48— Sauk, 

49— Shawanaw, 

60— ShebojKaa, 

61— St. Croix, 

62— Trempealeau, .. . 

53 — Walworth, 

64— Washington, .... 
55 — Wauk esha, .... 

66— Waupaca, 

67 — Waushara, 

68 — Winnebago, . ... 
69— Wood— 



R. K. Fay, Friendship, 

John W. Bell, La Point«, 

L. .L Radcliff, D» Soto, 

E.K.Anderson, Green Bay, 

Augustus l! inkkenhurg, Fountain City, 

A. W. Hammond, Chilton, 

Rodman Palmer Chippewa Falls,.... 

W. C. Thompkius NeilsTille, 

D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbus, 

Joseph Evans, Yankee Town, .... 

B. A. Uarlow, Albion, 

B.J. Kelly, Mo <nt Yemon, .... 

Charles Alien, MayyiUe, 

N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake, 

M. £. Lyman, Sturgeon Bay, 

A, C. Brown, ; Superior, . 

W. U. Smith, Eau Galla, 

Rev. A. Kidder, Eau Claire, 

Eleazer Root, Rlpon 

David Parsons, Tafton, 

Wm. C. Green, ... Farmers' Grove,.... 

N. E. Uoyt, Green Lake, 

M. N. Randall, Avoca, 

J. K. Hotfwan, Black Rivet Falls,. 

Alonzo Wing, Jefferson, 

Rev H.O.Wood, Mauston, 

B L. Dodge, jSalem 

D D.Garland, JKewaunee 

P. S. Elwell Wesc Salem, 

I J B. Parkinson, |Fayette, 
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jV. Smith, , 

B. J. Van Valkenburg,, 

Iw. A. Gordon, M. D 

JBenj.F. Hood, 

I Wm. Lawlor,<« , 

Wm. Swain, 

M. R. Gage, M. D. 

W. H. Seward, 

Martin Gerrits, 

Fred. W. Horn, 

M. B. Axtcll, M. D 

W.T. Hatch, 

H. D. Barron, 

Geo. W. Huice, , 

C. W. Levens, 

Rev. J. H. Mather, 

Rev. J. I. Foete, 

J. W. MorlHj, 

MyroD McCord, Jr 

A. W.Whitcom 

J.N. VanSlyke, 

A.A.Arnold, 

A. J. Chemy, 

Fred. Regenf nss, 

ElihuEnos, 

Jacob Wernli, 

H. 0. Pierce, 

J. E. Munger, 

G. F. Witter, 



. La Pointe, , 

Two Rivers, 

Wausau, 

Montello, 

Oak Creek, , 

Milwaukee, 

. . .. Sparta, , 

Oconto, 

Little Chute, , 

Cedarsburg, , 

Pepin, 

Presoott, 

St. Croix FaUs,..., 

Plover, 

.... Waterford, 

Richland Center, .. 

Footville 

Baraboo, 

Shawano, 

Sheboygan Falls,. 

Hudson, 

GalebTiUe, ; 

Delavan, 

West Bend 

Waukesha, 

Scandinavia, 

Wautoma, 

Oshkosb, 

Gi-and Rapids,. .. 



We shall add a page of interesting statistics of the counties next month, and in 
the mean tune shall be glad to be enabled to make the above table quite complete. 
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THE RESULT. 

The result of the election of County Superintendents^ as indicated by the fore- 
going Table, is more favorable perhaps than could have been expected. Of the 
whole number returned, fifty-nine, seven were teachers in the Public Schools at 
the time of their election ; namely, Messrs. Cheney, Hatch, Kidder, Pierce, "Wemli, 
Whitoom and Wood. Two were teaching in Academies : Messrs. Barlow and 
Goldthwaite, and Mr. Parkinson was recently a Tutor in the State University.— 
Eighteen we believe were Town Superintendents when elected: Messrs. Al- 
len, Dodge, Evans, Fay, Garland, Gerrits, Goldthwaite, Green, Hammond, Hoff- 
man, Hood, Lawlor, Mather, Morley, Parsons, Kadcliffe, Seward and Swain. 
Four are Clergymen : Rev. Messrs. Foot, Kidder, Mather and Wood; and three 
Physicians: Messrs, Axtell, Gage and Gordon. Two we infer are lawyers : Meeon. 
Barron and Lyman ; and one is an editor — Mr. Thompkins ; while Mr. Horn may 
perhaps be described as an ex-politician. Of the previous profession of the re- 
maining twenty we are not informed. Probably most of them have some* 
time " kept school." Mr. Hunger we know was not long since a Teacher. 

NOTICE TO POST-MASTERS. 

The Journal of Education, from and after the 1st of January, 1862, will be 
sent at the expense of the State, to the following School Officers and the Postage 
PBBPAiD thereon, as required by law: To County and City Superintendents, 
to Town and District Clerks, to the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and of 
the University. To private Subscribers, the postage hereafter, will not be prx- 
PAID. Will Post-Masters please inform us of any cases in which the Journal 

18 not taken from the post-offioe by subscribers or school-officers 7 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

We ahaU be thankful if School-officers will call the attention of Post-masters 
to the above notice. As the law reqabes the postage to be pre-paid on all copies 
sent to school-officers, the payment is made quarterly, on the whole number 
printed for the State, whether sent off at once or not; so that whenever the 
back numbers are called for by any officer entitled to them, the postage is always 
pre-paid. If the Post-master of this city does not mark the packages " paid," it 
is we suppose on the presumption that every one knows that the law requires 
the postage to be prepaid, and that it is therefore unnecessary to affix the mark. 
To this it may be added, that the number of Journals sent out out is so large, 
that what with other publications and miscellaneous mail-matter sent from the 
post-office in this city, it is somewhat difficult to get them mailed with celerity as 
it is. 

The Journal will continue to be sent to the address of the ex-town Superin- 
tents, for the Town Clerks, until tho names of the latter are received. A portion 
of these have been sent in, but only a small portion. We are indebted to Mr. 
Van Valkenberg, Co. Supt. of Manitowoc county, for a complete list of the Town 
Clerks of that county. 
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CHAKaS OF NAMES. 

When the imme of n Sohool-offioer is sent in, it is quite important that it be 
written legibly, and that the proper post-offioe address be given; and in case of 
a district derk, the fwmlbeir of the district should be given; also the name of the 
previous hioumbent, and his post-offioe address, if known to the person sendmg 
in names. By a oomplianoe with these simple rules, many mistakes and much 
confusion will be avoided. 

We are making a new mailing-book, and shall esteem it an especial fkvor if 
we can obtain correct and complete lists of all district derks^ and of the town- 
derks— likewise of those who may be elected at the spring election. 

NBW BOOKS. 

Thb Pbdcart Obographt, prepared by Mr. F, A. Allen, of the Westchester 
Penn. Normal School, is now ready, as will be seen by the advertisement on 
the next page, to which we again refer our readers. From advance sheets sent 
to us^ we are much pleased with the plan and execution of the work. 

Mr.M. F. GowDBBT, of Sandusky, Ohio, whose little book of '* Moral Lessons " 
has had a large and useful droulation, has prepared another volume^ to which he 
aaks the attention of teachers and parents, on* another page. No more valuable 
or important books for the school-room have ever been published, for it is worse 
than useless to train the intellect, if the heart is not subdued. 

"Hints to Cokmon-Sohool Tsaohsbs, Parents and Pupils; or Gleanings 
fix>m Sdiool Life Experience." We have received from the author another box 
•f these little books, which we shaU be happy to send at cost, to any who wish 
ihem— namely, at $3 per dozen, or a single copy (pre-paid,) 'for twelve 3-oent 
stamps. As formerly offered, we will send the Journal for one year, and the 
Book, (the latter pre-paid) to any female teacher as a new subscriber, on receipt 
of One Dollar. Please read what the Massadiuaetts Teadier says of the book 
on a following page. It is also approved by sodi men as Mr. Supt. Wells, of 
Chicago, and our State Supt, Mr. Pickard. 

Messrs. Jambs Ohallbn & Soh of Philadelphia^ call attention to a valuable 
Ust of books. 

OuB DXPABTMERTS— Some of them— are omitted this month for want of room. 
We shall tiy to give them a place next time. 

To SUBSOBIBBBS, who hsvo responded to our call for a little aid in a peconiazy 
way, we are thankfcd. We shall be happy to thank still more. If any have 
been called upon who were not indebted, it was by aoddent. 

Thi Ivsimma— The remainmg notes of the late series of Institutee are 
jpostponed, for some good reasons, tiU next month— -but they will keep fresh. 

Pbizb EssAYB.— If no competitors appear, we shall continue the publication 
next month of such Essays as we have received on the subjects for which we of- 
fered some snuOl prizes. The artide by "J. W." in the present number, on 
* Teaching QhUdrmto Bead," is on one of the sabjects named. 
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VOL. VI. MAECH, 1862. NO. 9. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

J (OORTINniD raoK THI JANVABT NUIIBIE.) 

BT G. A. XABSHALL, SHEBOYGAN. 

We have said that truth — i, e., all true principles in science — is eternal. 
By this we wish to be understood that any invention of man is but a dis- 
coveryi not a creation. Thus, the principles which constitute the laws 
of steam have always existed, although their discovery and application 
in the steam en / le are of recent date. And this is still true, even if we 
suppose that there was a time when steam had not existed. The prin- 
ciples which would govern it when it should begin to exist were just as 
real — and thus had been real, from all eternity. And so of all other 
principles in Pure Science : they have always existed, at least potentially, 
and just as truly before the creation of the master in which they inhere, 
or before their discovery by man, as since. Thus, that things which are 
severally equal to the same thing, are equal to each other, has always 
been true, although the words that express that truth are of modern 
origin. Moreover, the same principle was true before matter existed, 
and furnished one of the necessary conditions of its existence. So, too, 
was it always true in Conic Sections, that if tangents be drawn to four 
conjugate hyperbolas through the vertices cf the axes, the diagonals 
of the rectangle thus formed will be asymptotes to the curves ; or in 
other words, that a line may be drawn so as to be constantly approaching 
a certain curve, and yet nut meet it within a finite distance ; but a few 
oenturies ago this was not known among men. 

Where then shall we look for the ultimate fovntaiii, the Booioe^ <^ all 
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knowledge ? Evidently to an Infinite and Eternal Being— to the Deity 
An a gument for the existence of God might be drawn from the absolute 
nature of scientific principles, considered as having only a potential ex- 
istence apart from the substance in which they inhere ; but this would 
be foreign to our present purpose. Let it suffice us at present reverently 
to acknowledge that all science yet known to man, whether in Physics or 
Metaphysics, constitutes but an item among the intuitions of an Infinite 
God ; that all the various forms of matter and spirit are but manifesta- 
tions of the eternal workings of his mind;* and that man, in developing 
and training his finite faculties, is becoming more and more Godlike : in 
investigating truth, is gaining a deeper insight into, and acquaintance 
with, the thoughts, the ideas of the Omniscient. 

Man was made in the image of God, having facalties and attributes like 
those of his Maker in kind, but differing in degree. Whilst man is finite, 
God is Infinite ; man may acquire knowledge, God knows all things ; 
man may acquire power, God is omnipotent ; and so of other capabilities. 
The development and cultivation of these God-given and God- like fatui- 
ties has been named as the second requisite in true education . We pro- 
ceed to show in what manner some of the more important of them can 
be developed. 

An ability to see clearly and at once the point at issue, or the method 
to be pursued, is an important element of mental power and efficiency. 
This faculty is known by various names, as tact, shrewdness, judgment, 
ike; and seems to consist mainly in a power of ready analysis. It may 
be best cultivated by the pursuit of such analytical studies as Algebra, 
Language, and Natural and Political History. Especially will Algebra 
give a keenness of insight and a facility ot analysis otherwise scarcely 
attainable. The other studies named are, however, necessary to give 
skill in applying rigid analysis to subjects of a less abstract — and more 
directly practical character. Close, logical reasoning, on the other hand, 
is best cultivated by the elaborate and perfect demonstrations of Syn- 
thetical Geometry. The mind has here a definite end in view ; viz., to 
prove a given proposition. The truth and pertinence of every step must 
be clearly seen, or progress is impossible . Nothing may be admitted into 
the argument that is not absolutely necessary to complete the proof; and 
nothing may be omitted that is thus necessary. Such a study cannot 
fail, if rightly pursued, to develop in any ordinary intellect an ability for 

* It will be noticed that a distiaotlon ic made betweea truths and facta, WhUe we maj 
safely infer that all natural deyelopmeots of scientific principles are manifestations of 
the Tolitions of an Infinite Mind, it is no less oTident, that many of the facts of histoqr 
ar« the limited manifestatioas of th« voUtlons of finite minds, to which th« Omnipotwt 
U» given power « \ioth to wUI and to do." 
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close and accurate reasoning. Bat here is a difficulty ; the absolute na« 
tare of Pure Mathematics renders its devotee skeptical when he turns to 
the « ontemplation of subjects in which the proof is less positive. This, 
we have seen^ is the tendency of the age, and correctives must be ap-> 
plied to counteract it. Such correctives may be found in the mijf^d 
Mathematics, where the data often depend on experience, and admit of 
different degrees of probability ; or in the more abstruse speculations of 
Metaphysics. 

A practical suggestion offers itself in this connection : that the disci- 
pline of these studies is not a result of merely knowing them, it is ob« 
tained in the labor of learning them. Nor may this labor be merely an 
effort of the memory. It would develop the reasoning faculty about as 
much to memorize the columns of words in a spelling book as the princi- 
ples of Geometry, if no investigation or application of the latter were 
made. Nay ; a double evil results from relieving the student's task by 
too full explanations. Not alone is the mental discipline thereby lost ; 
even the memory betrays the trust thus carelessly imposed, and the 
amount of knowledge actually retained is diminished in no small degree. 

If it is important to develop the powers of Analysis and of Reason, 
that the scholar may be able to form a ready judgment and to conduct an 
argument correctly, it is no less so to cultivate a habit of fluent expres- 
sion, that what the mind itself grasps it may clearly and forcibly exhibit 
to others. This makes a knowledge of General Grammar, or the princi- 
ples of Language, indispensable. Not only is the study of Language 
necessary to enable one to express his own thoughts intelligibly, and to 
understand the writings of others, but it is also a well-known fact in 
Psychology that there is so intimate a connection between thinking and 
expressing thought, that the one cannot proceed efficiently without the 
other. He, then, who would think correctly and readily must as truly 
learn to write or speak correctly, as he must learn to think aright who 
would be a fluent speaker. Hence the importance of thorough instruc- 
tion in Elocution and Composition ; but we have space only to refer to 
the abundance of awkward speakers as an argument for the former, and 
to the fact in Psychology already mentioned, in favor of the latter. 

But these severer studies and more practical formulsd are not all that 
is worthy of our attention in the world of learning. As the steep and 
rugged sides of mountains are adorned with festoons of beautiful flowers, 
to delight and refresh the weary traveler on his arduous way to the far 
summit, so the Hill of Science teems with the garlands of poesy, to be- 
I^Oile of his weariness him who is earnestly striving to reach its honors by 
orerooming the difficulties of thd ascent. And there is deeply implanted 
in the soul of man a &calty which leads him to appreciate the beaatifal 
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both in Nature and in Art. If it were necessary to prove the propriety 
and daty of cultiyating the Imagination and u^sthetio Taste, an unan- 
swerable argument might be found in this adaptation of so much in Na- 
ture to so strong a natural instinct in man. Surely a wise and beDevo- 
lent Creator did not plant in the human soul an ardent appreciation of 
the sublime and the beautiful, and provide such unlimited means for its 
gratification, without intending that we should cultivate it, and by its aid 
smooth and make pleasant the journey of life. But how shall it be cul- 
tivated ? Partly, by reading poetry, and such works of fiction as have 
aright moral tendency. Partly, also, by encouraging galleries of Art, 
and schools of Design. In an extended educational course, the study of 
Esthetics should have a place. But doubtless the most certain method 
of establishing a correct taste is to beautify and adorn our homes, our 
public edifices, and all places where our } outh spend much of their time. 
In the primary and higher school-houses scattered throughout our land, 
millions of young minds are forming habits of taste which will cleave to 
them through life. Are these buildings, text-books of a just and refined 
sense of the beautiful ? 

Morality is intimately connected with good taste, as is seen in the 
homely adage, ''Cleanliness is next to Godliness.^' Although Religion 
is distinct from Morality, and rests on a different element in our nature, 
still the kind of moral character which a religious system inculcates and 
produces is no mean test of its truth. For in the order of God all things 
must harmonize ; and since, as we have just said, all truth has its source 
in the Divine Mind, no true system of religious faith can set aside or dis- 
regard the smallest truth in science or morality. Hence also, in the in- 
terest of morality, we should pursue each branch of study in its relation 
to God as its Eternal iSource ; and thus, in every department of science, 
^< look up through Nature to Nature's God." To this should be added 
the study of £thics, and the application of every indirect means within 
the instructor's reach to instill correct moral principles. Parents are in- 
excusable who send their children, for whos3 education they are respon- 
sible, to any school, without satisfying themselves that its moral influ- 
ence is good, or seeing that it is counteracted if it is not g' od. 
[to be concluded next month.] 



The weakest living creature, by concentrating his powers on a single 
object, can accomplish something ; the strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish anything. The drop, by oontinaal falling, 
bores a passage through the hardest rock ; the hasty torrent rashes over 
it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 
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NO MAN CAN KNOW EVERYTHING. 

A young non-professional gentleman was once sai'prised upon attend 
ing a meeting of the Polytechnic Association of the Cooper Institate, 
New Torki to learn that dentistry, the subject for discussion at that meet- 
ing, was capable of being talked apon in an entertaining manner for a 
whole evening, without being exhausted. He learned that so new an art 
as compared with many others, had already in the larger cities been di- 
yided into two distinct departments, one mechanical and the other surgical, 
and that there were persons who devoted themselves to each as a specialty. 
The discussion for that evening dwelt upon these two branches exclu- 
sively. 

Let us suppose that some other evening he will return to listen to a 
similar discussion on the kindred topics of the best means of preserving 
the teeth and of the action upon them of various kinds of food and drink, 
and that, having become stimulated to pursue the subject farther, he will 
by many hours, perhaps weeks and even months of study, fully acquaint 
himself with the different branches of dental knowledge. Let us farther 
suppose, that having learned all there is to be taught in this late off-shoot 
of medical science, he will push his investigations on into the great body 
of medical science itself. By years of toil he may gather to himself the 
sum of the acquisitions of the learned in one or two of its principal 
branches, as, for insta'nce, anatomy and materia meliciy and he may per- 
haps obtain a tolerably complete general knowledge of the whole science. 
But the ordinary limits of a human lifetime will not permit him to go 
much farther, ev n if he is possessed of greatly more than average abili- 
ties. He cannot become thoroughly versed in the science of medicine 
and have time left for the intricacies of the law and for the bights and 
depths of theology. Even if he could, he would still leave unexplored 
outside of these three divisions of knowledge, vast fields of science which 
have been cultivated for ages, and which are now more fertile than ever 
in principles and expedients, as, for instance, the departments of politi- 
cal and of military science. The greater the efforts which he may make 
to secure the whole of this knowledge, by grasping at the whole from the 
beginning, the more sure will he be to fail in really acquiring any part 
of it. 

The proposition at which we have arrived, namely, that it is impossi- 
ble for any one person to acquire all the learning of the race or any con- 
siderable portion of it, is so self-evident that it ought not to require any 
illustration or enforcement. Yet it does, with us, need both. While we 
deplore the fact that our chief aim in education seems to be in practice, 
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simply to oram the memory, we appear to be making little effort to cor- 
rect the evil. We are borne down by the claims of thi6, that and the 
other, branch of learningi and as a means of compromising the matter, 
we put into our courses of study just as many of them as the acquisitions 
of our teachers, and the best capacities of our best prepared students, 
will permit. The managers of our academies and higher institutions of 
learning, at ^ork, as they are, in a new state, are so anxious to reap the 
advantages of placing their respective charges at the beginning, afc the 
head of the list or as near as it as possible, that they crowd into their 
ourriculums studies enough to occupy the student fully twice as long 
as the time time usually allotted him ; and to this course many who are 
in haste to " get through " are admitted when they are in no- wise pre- 
pared for an easier one. The same difficulty in kind, though different in 
degree, exists in our common schools. So prevalent is the idea that a 
great many things and hence by necessity, a little of each of a great many 
things, should be taught and studied in the district schools, that there 
are to-day in schools where English Grammar and Algebra are taught^ 
many boys and girls studying the former who ought to give their atten- 
tion to spelling instead, and many worrying their brains over the latter, 
who are hesitating and unskill''ul in solving the ordinary examples in 
mental arithmetic. 

The result of this is is that students receive far less than they ought 
in return for the time spent. They acquire at school but little knowledge 
compared with what they might acquire under a more judicious manage- 
ment, and scarce any mental discipline at all. As long as we ignore the 
well settled principle that ''knowledge is not so much increased by a 
continued accession of new ideas, as by accurately comparing the rela« 
tions of those ideas which we have already received," so long must the 
headlong haste to learn a great many things defeat its own end — so long 
must many scholars meet with indifferent success in trying to master too 
much, while by endeavoring to acquaint themselves with less, they might 
become experts in that little. Nor does the evil arising from too many 
studies stop here. Our students not only know less but they think less. 
A continual overloading of the stomach creates the disease of dyspepsy; 
a constant overtasking of the memory creates an incapacity for anything 
like sound, healthy thought. We shall, it is true, grow weak and finally 
die, if we do not put nourishment into our stomachs, but if we would rnn 
well in the race, we must not spend so much time in eating that we have 
none left for learning the use of our legs. 

The main question to be oonsidered in connection with this insatiable 
mental gluttony exhibited in our schools is, how shall it be cured ? The 
answer is; certainly not by pandering to it. Our teachers have taken in 
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hand the task of assisting nature in building up sound mental constitu- 
tions. They should see to it that this evil habit is corrected. It is no 
less their business to aid in deciding what studies shall be pursued, than 
it is to aid the pupil in pursuing the particular studies chosen. When 
John wishes to study the geography of Patagonia before its time, he 
should be advised first to acquaint himself with the boundaries of the 
township in which he lives ; and when he leaves the common school for 
the academy or college and is known as " Mr. Jones," if he is discovered 
to be poorly acquainted with the multiplication table, (a discovery not so 
unusual as might at first be thought,) it will not mend the matter by 
putting him into Conic Sections. And when he passes into the great 
university of active life, where his acquirements will be brought to the 
most impartial test, will he not be less grateful for any amount of crude 
and confused half-knowledge, with which he can do nothing, than he would 
be for a few clearly-cut, well-adapted truths, accompanied with the ability 
to use them skillfully? Good reader, whether teacher or taught, let me 
commend to you the rule ''multum legendum, non multay^ the quality, 
not the quantity, determines the value of study. T. D. C. 



READING AS AN ART, AND A SCHOOL EXERCISE. 

Reading, in the sense which I propose to consider it, may properly be 
defined the art of vocalizing written or printed language ; and, as an art, 
has to do with all that pertains to vocal utterance, as a means of com- 
municating " thought, feeliug or purpose." As a mechanical exercise it 
it requires only the use of the eye, and the organs of speech — aided by a 
little previous training of the memory— in a parrot like repetition of 
meaningless words. This may be called the lifeless body of Reading, 
and its effect upon the hearer is " as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal;" but in its perfection — as an intellectual exercise, in which the reason, 
taste, judgment and feelings^ all have a part in dictating the expression, 
it has the charms of native eloquence, to mold the thoughts and feelings 
of the listener to every varying sentiment of the piece : 

<< To wreathe with smiles the saddest face, 
Or call the tear from mischief's eye/' 

As such then it deserves to be ranked among the fine arts of Poetry, 
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Music, Painting and Oratory, and is susceptible of as high a degree of 
oaltivation, with results as pleasing and useful. 

The attainment of perfection in the execution of this interesting art, 
demands : the oaltivation of the eye to detect the form of words ; of 
the memory to suggest the corresponding sound ; an effort of the under- 
standing to associate with simple word elements and their combinations, 
the thoughts they are intended to convey; the culture of the vocal powers 
to give proper ' organic substance ' to the latent thought; ana last, but 
not least, the exercise of the feelings that naturally rise responsive to the 
ideas, to breathe life and energy into the tones and movement of the voice. 
All these are essential to good reading, and no one of them can be disre- 
garded without impairing the reader* s power to be understood and felt. 
No one can speak well without thinking and feeling what he utters; but 
thought and feeling are no less essential to good reading, for what i- not 
in the mind the speech cannot express The thoughts must be trans- 
ferred to the mind of the reader, and having been assimilated, and having 
elicited the feelings, come forth imbued with that life wliioh the feelings 
alone can impart to spoken language. The artist fixes upon the retina of 
his m'ind an image of the landscape he wishes to depict, and thence 
transfers it to canvass, and its fidelity to nature is the measure of his 
artistic -kill. He virtually paints two pictures, one on his mind and the 
other on canvass. So the reader must enstamp upon his own mind, by 
an exercise of the understandings the thoughts on the printed page and 
then give them forth again in words. To do this faithfully with all the 
energy, spirit and feeling of original thought, is perfection in the art of 
reading. What lights and shades, color and proportion^ are to the picture, 
such are emphasis, modulation, inflection, tone and movement to read- 
ing, and what the picture would be without those, such would reading be 
wanting these. 

These qualities of the voice are the instruments which the accomplish- 
ed elocutionist makes use of to express the varied thoughts and emotions 
of the mind, and their judicious application, obedient to the ideas and 
sentiments to be expressed, produces an effect no less pleasing than the 
execution of a melodious air by a skillful performer. On the other hand 
a piece containing any sentiment, read in a hum-drum school-boy stjlci 
is as disagreeable to the cultivated ear, as would be the singing of an 
animated musical composition on a single degree of the scale^ and 

<*Not moro distinot from harmony Bivine, 
The constant creaking of a country sign." 

An accbmplished reader would as soon execute '' Old Hundred " in the 
time of a double quickstep, as to rehearse a solemn dirge in the tone and 
movement of a lively and humorous production ; would sooner paint the 
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rainbow in black than repeat Rienzi's address to the Romansi in an un- 
varied, chanting tone. There is as much harmony, aye, melody in the 
voice, inspired by living thoughts pressing for utterance; as in the same 
voice tuned to the sublimest strains of music, and more imposing because 
addressed more to the understanding, as we^ as to the imagination. The 
modulations and cadences of the voice, are the pleasing undulations and 
smiling slopes that variegate the fields of thought, and among which we 
delig'it to linger. But how few can boast such mastery over the ** human 
voice divine.'' A score of good singers may be found sooner than one 
good reader. Many can delineate a faithful semblance of living forms, 
while but few can rightly picture a horotted thought in wordx. And 
why is this ? Is it because the art of reading is more difficult of attain- 
ment than those of music and painting ? Not so. But because public 
sentiment has not rightly estimated its importance as an art — majestic, 
useful and beautiful. 

A writer on the subject says : "The ability to read aloud in an easy 
and agreeable manner, ought to rank fir st among the physical and intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the y.)ung." But in our time, the simple 
*' ability to read" (saying over words) has answered the requirements of 
public taste, and hence its pursuit as a branch of school study has gen- 
erally been to meet this end alone This accounts for the many poor 
readers — accomplished it may be in other branches — but because reading 
was deemed rather a necessary means in the process of education, than 
a val lable part of that education itself, it was gotten over in the cheapest 
and speediest manner possible. 

Asa school exercise then there is a demand for a higher appreciation 
of the importance of reading, and the useful ends to which it is subservi- 
eat in the work of mental discipline. 

A common fault with teachers, is that they have a very low standard 
of good reading, or else they deem it impracticable in the school room, 
to impart instruction in this bran h beyond what is included in rapid 
atterance. Hence when this is attained the scholar is ready to drup the 
study, and go to something more important. The teacher assents, and 
thus ends all progress in this branch. It is true that the primary object 
of becoming acquainted with the symbols that represent ideas, is the 
acquisition of knowledge; but as an exercise in the school-room, this I 
deem the last to be considered. The aim should be rather the acquisi- 
tion of an art or power, which, when acquired would be not only a means 
of gaining knowledge, but of imparting it to others, in a clear and forci- 
ble manner. It is then from the discipline given to the mental faculties, 
and their external media, (or organs) by a proper course of training in 
reading, that it derives its chief importance as a school exercise, and 
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It is trae that many children learn to read very young, and become muoh 
pleased with the exercise. Bat is not this beoanse they are enamoed of 
their pretty 1>ooks, and the pictures in the n ? Their SBsthetic sense is 
early manifested in other things besides books ; and it may be used 
with a good advantage in their instruction. They will be delighted with 
vocal masic, and if they have any musical faculty, they will early learn 
the rudiments of music, and to perform simple tunes. Then teach them 
pieces that will exert a healthful influence on their morals, and develop 
pious sentiments ; and also such as shall impart some useful information 
and incite the thinking powers. 

Every youth ought to learn to perform some kind of manual labor as 
his physical strength develops itself. He should learn also the advan- 
tages of useful labor, and its application to the procuring of a living. 
The superiority of Industry and Economy over their opposites will also 
be a valuable lesson. And no less important will be a knowledge of the 
trades and professions. He may learn much about each before he is pre- 
pared to engage in any one of them. And by observing the peculiar bent 
of his mind, and how he is interested with each department of business, 
his host occupation for life may be discovered. 

Book learning is, in many particulars, less important than a knowledge 
of some kind of handicraft. A little boy may often be interested in the 
garden, the cornfield, or the workshop when he can not be interested in 
the school. And in the former places his learning may be as profitable 
as any that can be brought before him. The same may be said in refer- 
ence to teaching girls in the kitchen or the dairy. Practical housewifery 
is as much a science as the mathematics ; and so is practical agricultore, 
and the mechanic arts. Children, who daily see adults engaged in these 
vocaticns, will often wish to be imitating them. Often they will be 
pleased with chances of helping in them. Then there will be precious 
opportunities of giving useful lessons. It is a good sign to see a boy 
pleased with following the plow, or with contemplating the working of a 
steam engine. It is a good sign to see girls pleased with culinary opera- 
tions or any art of female industry. It is a good sign to see both in- 
quisitive ; and then it is a better thing to know how to gratify this curi- 
osity in a proper way. Every passing event may be made the subject of 
a useful lesson for (bildren, when noticed by them« 

Bouk learning is usually regarded as the main object of public schools. 
Such departments alone as can be brought within the juvenile compre- 
hension are appropriate for primary instruction. When a child can count 
twenty articles correctly, he can learn some of the properties of numbers. 
And he can learn to make drawings on a slate as soon as his fingers re 
developed enough to hold a pencil. Then let him try to make a picture 
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of some familiar object, or a plat of the sohool-honse grounds; and the 
adjoining fields, woods, or village lots. A yoath may at suitable times 
be much interested and edified by a brief narration whioh has a good 
moral ; and in various ways oral instruction about useful things may be 
imparted. Oral lessons will often be the most effective. Books and pa- 
pers will often be dull companions, when the living voice will have a mag- 
ical influence in awakening thought, and gaining attention. 

The primary teacher, who would be successful, must be a student of 
the juveuile character and disposition, and as far as possible enter into 
the spirit of whatever interests children. He must be on the watch, at 
all times, for opportunities of giving short lessons. And these should 
look to youth's future beneiat. Many common things may be the sub- 
jects of good lessons for children at school and at home. Such as the 
names of the days of the week, and the names of the months, the Ge- 
ography of the immediate neighborhood, and the plainest principles of 
our Government. And one of the most important qualifications of pri- 
mary teachers should be a capacity to contrive lessons appropriate and 
suitable for small chilren, and to awaken in them a desire to learn what- 
ever is useful. G. D. HUNT. 



SHOULD THE TEACHER THINK OF HIS PAY ? 

Messrs. Editors : — As so much is being said at the present time, of 
the motives of the teacher, I desire to say a word, through the pages of 
your Journal, on the subject. It is very strongly urged by many, that 
the teacher should teach for the pure love of teaching; that, having a 
natural aptness for teaching, he should qualify himself and go forth into 
the field with no desire for other remuneration, than the pleasure of in- 
structing the young; that no thought of the pay ho is to receive should 
ever cross his mind. Never was there a notion more fatal to the true 
interests of education : no considerable number will do this, or can do it 
if they will. With a great majority of teachers, teaching is their only 
means of obtaining a livelihood ; they must therefore receive some wages; 
they have spent much time and money in fitting themselves for their po- 
fession ; this is their stock in trade, their capital, on which to begin 
business. Have they not a right to expect a fair income from their in- 
vestment ? It is arged that the pleasure they receive from their acquire- 
ments, is a fair equivalent and they should receive nothing more ; now 
if this be so, why ought not the role to be general^ why should the Law- 
yer, the Physioiany the Milliner; the Mantua-maker receive anything for 
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his knowledge or skill ? Is not the pleasure which he receives, sufficient 
oompensation ? Is he willing to accept an uncertain employment for the 
pittance of ten or twenty dollars per month, and liable to be oat of em- 
ployment two-thirds of the time ? Certainly not, and who says he should? 
Why is it not contended that the Surgeon should receive but fifty cents, 
for amputating a limb, which is soon done, instead of fifty dollars ? Is 
not the pleasure of knowing how, some compensation? The pay, in any 
profession must determine the talent that permanently engages in it. The 
wages, per year, of tiie District-School Teacher is less, on the average, 
oounting full time, than the farmer's hired help ; hence we find so many 
young teachers, and so few, who make it a business for life. Teaching 
is only the stepping-stone of the student, by which he makes a shift to 
support himself, until he can find employment some where else. Such 
teachers cannot be expected to take as much interest in their business, as 
though they intended to teach for life. No one would engage an unskill- 
ful burgeon to amputate a limb, lest it be not well done, and perhaps life 
endangered. Why then employ unskillful teachers to tamper with that 
which is of far more value than life or limb, the plastic mind of yooth ? 
Why not pay as readily and cheerfully for skill in the Teacher as in the 
Surgeon. After all, Teaching is much like any other profession, and 
Teachers, very much like other people. In proportion to the pay will be 
the talent engaged and also the efforts of the Teacher to teach well. 
Avoca, Wis. A TEACHER. 



ARTICLES INDISPENSABLE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, but it may 
help to guide committees in their search after apparatus : 

A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As much blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black 
surface should be in fuU view of the whole school, for passing explana- 
tions ; and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest 
pupils. One or more movable blackboards, or large slates, with one or 
more movable stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand^ fixed into the desk; with a lid, and with a pen*wiper at- 
tached. 
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A slate, iron-bound at the corners, and covered with list, or India rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and at 
the discretion of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, county and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall . 

Keal measures of aU kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; as a 
foot rule, a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, &c., for the ex- 
ercise of the eye and hand. 

Vases for flowers a.nd nsktvLTBlgT&ases.'^Bariiard's School Architectur4, 



HOME INFLUENCES. 

(OONOLUDKD FROM TQK FEBKUART NUMBBR.) ' 

BT I. G. T. 

The influence of home has never been over-estimated ; it is impossible 
to over estimate it. It has been compared to many things, but it must 
always lose by the comparison. It cannot be denied that the world has 
owed many of its greatest men, its philanthropists, its patriots, its 
statesmen and ptiilosopers, to the mothers of enlightened lands. 

The most grand, daring and successful genius of his age — and perhaps 
of any age — a man of giant intellect, a profound statesman, an unrivaled 
negotiator and the greatest general the world has ever known. Napoleon, 
always ascribed the splendor of his career to the lessons taught him by 
his mother ; and it was one of his life maxims that " there never was an 
extraordinary man the son of an ordinary mother." Many of the grand- 
est spirits of our age and country, whose achievements have enrolled their 
names high on the records of imperishable glory, and whose public and 
private virtue have endeared them to the hearts of their countrymen, 
were trained and fashioned by the influence of home. John Adams onoe 
and often said, '' to my mother I owe all that I am," and could we see as 
the angels see, we should very often find this true. The brightest and 
purest name of our history, and of the world's history— a name that will 
grow brighter and brighter as it goes sparkling down to posterity — 
our own beloved Washington, received the elements of that character of 
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which we are so justly proad, from the Tigilant guardianship, sound 
judgment and spotless virtue of his widowed mother. 

But there is a darker picture — one that we would gladly pass by. How 
many that are now treading the downward way to ruin — the drunkard, 
the gambler, the thief, look back to their homes as the starting point of 
their descent. No mother gathered them at night around her knee and 
taught them how to pray ; no kind voice warned them of the snares and 
temptations of life ; no father taught them by precept and example, les- 
sons of honesty and truth, and they wandered. Are there mothers so 
lost to all that is holy and beautiful in heaven and on earth, that they put 
their babes to sleep without teaching them upon whose arm they rest ? 
When night folds her starry curtains about them, and the moon looks 
down, silvering the meadows and spangling the trees, do they not tell 
them who, in His goodness, made all this beauty, and how with sweet con- 
fidence) they should trubt in him ? We turn shudderingly from the pic- 
ture of a prayerless mother. God forbid that there be many such. Pa- 
rents, if your children have never repeated "Our Father which art in 
heaven " at their nightly orisons, teach them now. When you are lying 
in your silent graves, the memory of that little sentence, '^ Lead us not 
into temptation,'' may bear them safely through a world of trouble. 

Blessed is the altar around which we used to kneel . Its memory shall 
never perish — its influence never die. And when, amid the journey of 
life, we turn to gaze at it, through the vista of years, and to think of 
those who used to kneel with us there — some of whom have crossed the 
peaceful river — a voice seems to come from the broken circle, bidding us 
prepare to meet those on the further side, and spirit-hands seem beckon- 
ing us on in the pathway they have showed as ; for, as one has well said, 
<' it is only through our mysterious human relations, through the love and 
tenderness and purity of mothers, sisters, and wives ; through the 
strength and courage and wisdom of father, brothers and teachers, that 
we can come to a knowledge of Him, in whom alone the love and the 
tenderness, and the purity, and the strength, and the courage, and the 
wisdom of all these dwell forever and ever, in perfect fulness.'* 
Kenosha. 



Send Your Children to Bed Happt. — Send your children to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss, as it goes 
to its pillow. The memory of this, in the storUiy years which fate may 
have in store for the little one, will be, like Bethlehem's star to the be- 
wildered shepherds. "My father — my mother loved me I" Fate can 
not take away that blessed heart-balm Lips parched with the world's 
fever, will become dewy again at this thrill of youthful memories. Bliss 
your little child before it goes to sleep.— Pa. Teieher. 
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KINDNESS. 

Is anything better than kindness ? Better for what ? Better for health, 
for cheerfalness, for success. Did we know the power of a friendly nod, 
of a hearty shake of the hand, of the free use of our social powers^ many 
a dark path would be lighted ; and many a sinking soul animated with 
new hope. Who has not felt some time in his life, that this is a cold, 
unfeeling world ? Who has not been stung with the conviction that 
Friendship is often personated by a fiend in borrowed attire ; or, that 
where he looked for sympathy, he found indifference, or reproof, or op- 
position ? 

The way to receive kindness is to give it. Give it liberally ; bounti- 
fully ; give to all with whom we meet; manifest it at all times and under 
all circumstances. But where shall we get so much ? Get it from the 
fountain of Divine Love. We should seek it for the purpose of giving, 
and it will flow to us in a never failing stream. 

" Seek and ye shall find ;" "ask and ye shall receive." " But with 
what measure ye mete unto others, it will be measured unto you again." 

Racine, 1862. Z. 



Dbath in Childhood. — To me, few things appear so beautiful as a 
very young child in its shroud. The little innocent face looks so sub- 
limely simple and confiding amongst the cold terrors of death. Crime- 
less and fearless, that little mortal has passed alone under the shadow, 
and explored the mystery of dissolution. There is death, in its soblim- 
est and purest image ; no hatred, no hypocrisy, no suspicion, no care 
for the morrow ever darkened that little face ; death has come lovingly 
upon it ; there is nothing cruel or harsh in its victory. The yearnings 
of love, indeed, cannot be stifled ; for the prattle, and smile, all the little 
world of thoughts that were so delightful, are gone for ever. Awe, too, 
will overcast us in its presence, for we are looking on death, but we do 
not fear for the lonely voyager ; for the child has gone, simple and trust- 
ing, into the presence of its all-wise Father ; and of such we know is 
the kingdom of heaven. — Dublin University Magazine. 



Women must have their wills while they live, because they make none 
when they die. 
Observe the &ce of the husband to know the wife's character. 
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BiLioiouB Faith.— I envy no quality of the mind or inteUeot in othersi 
be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; bnt if I eoold ohoose what would be 
most delightihly and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing ; for it makes me a disciple of 
goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights, awakens life even in death ; and corruption and decay call up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of fortune, and scales the 
ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and far above all earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and sceptic 
view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair. — Sir Humphrey 
Davy, 



Is leamiog your ambition? 

There's no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 

Must climb to her abode ; 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 

In Helicon may slake it. 
If he has still the Roman wHl 

To find a way or make it 



pATiENCB.— Patience is a cardinal virtue. The necessity for its con* 
stant exercise in this world of antagonism, will be acknowledged by all. 
The duty of every one touching it, is too evident to be mistaken. Rea- 
son and common sense teach it. In patience possess ye your bouIs, is 
the divine injunction, forever setting at rest every remaining vestige of 
doubt. And to no one is this virtue more necessary than to the Teacher. 



DIARY OF INSTITUTES.— (CoNCiUDBD.) 

Sparta, Monroe Co.; Continued. 

The services of F. A. Moore, Supt. of the city of La Crosse, who re- 
mained through nearly the entire session, rendering a vast amount of as- 
sistance, are worthy of special acknowledgement. He has, however, a 
better reward, in the labors of one or two capital teachers selected from 
those in attendance. 
Hudson, St. Crotx Co., Oct. 7, 1861. 

This Institute was under the superintendenoe of Mr. Pickard, and 
from his report, and the report from others in attendance the session was 
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one of great profit. The exercises oommenced on Monday and although 
the attendance was not largCi the manner in which the Teachers fell to 
work made up for anj deficiency in numbers. 
De Soto, Bad Ax Co,, Oct 14.— 

On Monday eyening Mr. Pickard spoke to a good audience^ and Tues- 
day morning four Teachers assembled themselves together, two from De 
Soto, and two from the county at large. The exercises were of course 
9pirited, but closed with a lecture Tuesday evening. 

The facts that some of the best teachers in the county had just at- 
tended a two week's session at Sparta, and that the weather was favor- 
able for harvesting, and therefore the teams all in use, and that the place 
is somewhat inaccessible, and last but not^loast, that many teachers are 
not enough awake to the necessity of improvement, may account for this 
the first failure in the two years' campaign. It is to be hoped that 
through the influence of friend Radcliff, Co. Supt., a better state of 
things may be found next time. 

Westfield, Marquette Co., Oct. 21.— 

Arrived here Monday, 2 P. M., after a long, cold, tedious ride from 
Portage, during which I had for companions several suspicious looking 
kegs, emitting an odor, which if found in ones breath would exclude him 
from a Good Templar's Lodge ; was glad to learn that said kegs were 
not indigenous to the place. 

Found the Institute in full operation, which might have been expected, 
from the kind of teachers in this county. This Institute bears off the 
the palm, for the readiness to do or try, whatever was required, exhibited 
by all in attendance, 

A new school-house is being erected here, which is a credit to the 
plaoe. May their efforts be amply rewarded, by a school of the first 
grade. 
Steoens' Point, Portage Co., Oct. 29. — 

This Institute was appointed for two weeks, but having some Normal 
dasses to examine I found it impossible to remain more than one. At- 
tendance not large, but some were in attendance from Wausau and other 
points 40 miles distant. No delegation from Waupaca county, as ex- 
pected, except Friend Wernli, who is always on hand for improvement 
and to give aid. Dr. W. A. Gordon, now Co. Supt. of Marathon Co., 
gave ns a good lecture and some practical and profitable talks on Physi- 
ology. 

Spoke on Saturday evening at Plover, where they had expected the 
seoond week's session. There is the right sort of feeling here for a good 
school which they have had— and will have again. 
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PlattevUle, Grant Co,, Nov. 11. — 

Oonduoted this Institute in oonnection with some of the classes in 
the PlatteTille Academy, which gaye ample opportunity for practical il- 
lustrations and thereby much increased the real value of the session. 
The course of lectures on Astronomy by Mr. Pickard were of great value, 
especially as the magic lantern and powerful telescope were used for il- 
lustrations. 

This being a two week's session classes were formed, lessons assigned 
and a great amount of work done. Mr. Donaldson of Lancaster, Mr. 
Warren of Darlington and Mr. Guemsy of Platteville, all rendered val- 
uable assistance. 

Particular attention was given to Mental Arithmetic and Map Draw- 
ing, and all present were satisfied that a more thorough drill in the former 
would make us better Teachers. 

The '*pop corn sociable ** passed off to our satisfaction, if not to that 
of the Janitor. 

Waterloo, Jefferson Co., Nov. 14. — 

Mr. Craig, Mr. Pradt, and Mr. Badger of Albion Academy, attended 
to this Institute. The session is highly spoken of especially the illus- 
trated lectures by Prof. Badger. 

[The following from the Agent's Report to the Board of Normal Re- 
gents is appropriate in this connection.»EDB. Journal:] 

All that was said last year, of the manner in which the Institutes were 
received, may be repeated. The interest is undiminished, and the good 
results obvious to all observers. The hospitalities of the citizens have 
been unlimited, and public interest awakened to a new sense of the im- 
portance of public schools. 

The demand has been greater than the ability to meet it, and there 
are at least a half score of applications yet unfilled. 

The future work of this department will of necessity be somewhat 
changed. The law, going into efifect January next, makes it the duty of 
County Superintendents to call and hold Teachers' Institutes, which 
will, in a measure, absorb this part of the work. It will however I think, 
be advisable to substitute in place of short sessions. Institutes of from 
four to ten weeks, in localities remote from Normal classes, and where 
guarantees may be given of sufficient attendance. These will, for the 
present, take the place of, and prepare the way for a Normal School. In- 
stitutes of this kind, under competent instructors, appointed at such times 
as will accommo'^ate the mass of teachers, will prove a cheap yet effective 
agency in the work of improving the teachers and thereby the schoob of 
the State. 
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This agency is under renewed obligations to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the hearty co-operation and efficient labors of that 
department; which have contributed largely to the success of the work. 

FROM REPORT OF STATE SUP'T. 

[It will be seen that the following extract irom Mr. Pickard's late Re- 
port expresses similar views of the future work to be done :] 

The large majority of attendants upon the Institutes^ held in this State 
for two years past have been earnest teachers . Nor have they gone away 
unprofited; as their schools will most abundantly shoW; Upon this point 
I speak from observation and not from mere surmise or rumor. While 
they have been successful with the many^ whs possessed tolerable quali- 
fications and a good share of common sense^ some have failed to derive 
any befinefit from them, while a few may have been positively injured. 
Injuiy may have come through feeding the conceit of shallow minds, who 
have crowded themselves forward, and have imagined that a patient en- 
durance of their hobby riding, was a hearty endorsement of the same. 
This can not be charged as an essential element of the system. The 
failure to receive benefit from the Institute lies in the lack of previous 
instruction. 

The Institutes have been welcomed to almost every county of the 
State. The hospitality of the people has been freely extended, and 
while in a few instances it may have been abused, it has brought its re- 
ward in the consciousness of benefits conferred upon others, and in in- 
creased interest upon the part of those who have so freely bestowed it. 

The Institute should be encouraged. Under the County Superinten- 
dency it will be continued. The time has come, however, for the State 
to make some provision for more permanent normdl instruction. There 
are many who are longing for instruction both in the science and art of 
teaching. The State should take some steps towards the establishment 
of Normal Schools. 

While we work gradually in that direction, it would be well to supply 
immediate wants by aiding a few private institutions in different parts of 
the State, which are willing to furnish suitable buildings and accommo- 
dations, and free tuition t j such as are prepared to enter upon a proper 
normal cause. It would be well if the present plan of the Normal Re- 
gents, so far as aid to institutions is concerned, should be continued, and 
if instead of many institutes of short duration, the fund directed to that 
object should be confined to four or five different Institutes of at least 
three months' length. This will make but little change in the present 
system, and yet it will prepare the way for a distinct Normal School. 
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MATaXMATIGAlla mf&XfMMf, 



To OoRRBSPONDENTS. — Will our correspondents do us the favor to date 
and sign each problem or solution separatelyy and also^ to write on bat 
one side of the paper used ? By doing so thej will relieve us from copy- 
ing some of their articles, and will prevent errors in giving credit to the 
proper persons. 

Solution of Prciblem 33. It is evident that after the first drawing there 
9 
will remain _ as much wine as at first. After the second drawing, 

9 9 9' 

--. of as much as at first ; or — --, x 10 gallons will remain. In the 

same way, after the twentieth drawing there will be left; in the cask 

^^ X 10 galls. = 1.2168 galls, of wine, and 8.7842 galls, of water. 

By the same reasoning as above at the end of the fortieth drawing there 

will remain-?!] of 8.7852 galls, of water = 1.0680 galls. 

EvannilU Seminary, Jas. M. Inoalls. 

Solution of Problem 35. Let the money which A B and C had re- 
spectively be denoted by Xy y and z. Then, according to the conditions of 
the question, we have 

* + I + I = 100. (1) 

y+y + y=100. (2) 

z ^JL +y.^ 100. (3) 
4 4 

Or, 2 X + y + 2 = 200. (1.) 

3y + a5 + « = 300. (2.) 

4 » + « + y = 400. (3.) 

By transposition, x = - — ZTMIII by substituting the value of a: in the 
2 

second and third equations, we have 3y + ^OO-j^— g + « = SOO (4) 

4.+ ?2?=yi:! + y = 400(6) 
Clearing of fractions, 6y + 200— y^e + 2a = 600 (6) 
8e + 200 -y—e + 2y = 800 (7) 
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Bedttoing and transposing, y = — - — ' from (6) and from 

5 

(7), y = 600— 7«. Then by comparison, ^""^ = 600 — Iz ; then 

6 

400-e = 3000 -352f, transposing, 84 « = 2600 .-. 21 = ^|^= 76 ^ 

y = 600— 7(76A) = 64^ and g = ^"~ <^^^ +.giTl) = 29 ^ 

2 

. • . ^ had 129 7.17 ; 5 64 12.17 ; C 76 8.17. 

Proof. 29Jt+-^+^^='29^+32A + 38^ = $100, 
2 2 

the amount A would have^ by the conditions of the first equation. 

Dodgeville, Iowa Go. Samuel Clbgq. 

Solution of Problem 36.-^ The animals average $1. The cows exceed 
the average |9, and the pigs fall below half a dollar. He therefore will 
bave to buy 18 pigs to 1 cow> similarly, he must buy 4 pigs to 1 calf. 
The 18 pigs and 1 cow make 19 animals, and the 4 pigs and 1 calf make 
5 animals. We have now to find such multiples of 5 and 19 as wiU to- 
gether make 100. Bnt 100 being a multiple of 5, if we take the proper 
multiple of 5 from 100, the remainder will be a multiple of 5. Hence, 
the multiple of 19 to be used is also a multiple of 5. Now, 95 is the 
only such multiple less than 100. Therefore, the numbers making the 
19^ must each be used 5 times. Hence, he buys 5 cows, 90 pigs, and 1 
calf and 4 pigs, or, 5 cows, 1 calf, and 94 pigs. 

Sheboygan Falls, Jan. 1862. A. W. Whitcok. 

o 
Solution of Puoblem 37. jc— 1 = 2 + -I : z ^aj— ^sc = 2 V^J + 2 ; 

Vaj. 

«'— se = 2a5 + 2V«; aj»--2a? = aj + 2V«; »"— 2a; + 1 =» + 2Vaf + 1 ; 

a? — 1 = ^z-^ 1 ; a; — Va; 5= 2. 

• •. ♦'aj = t± 1^21 = 2oF— 1 ; « = 4orl. 

Sarah Mbqran, 

Student of Berlin High School. 

Problem 42.— Given -i + ^ = x|+* to be solved aff a quad- 
ap 4 -« 4 

ratio. JoHir Fathisston. 

Monches. 

Problem 43.— The arms of a false balance are respectively six and 
seven inches long. Supposing a shopkeeper, in using it, puts the weights 
as often in one scale as the other^ dees he gain or lose, and how much per 
cent ? Jas. M. In galls. 
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THE STRUGGLE— WHAT AFTER IT ? 

While jubilant over o\ir recent victories and at the " waning proportions " of 
the RebelUion, it is not amiss, especially for Educators, to consider the condition 
in which the restoration of Peace will find us. 

A proper view of the real significance of this strife bnngs it nearer home than 
we imagine, and shows moreover that it involves the question of the mission of 
the public school 

Our institutions were founded on the principle of democracy, implymg at least 
the political equality of the people. The fathers of the B-epublic, north and 
south, were too wise not to see tkat slavery, as a permanent institution, was in- 
compatible with the prosperity of the Republic, and therefore both contemplated 
its extinction, and desired its territorial confinement Of this the history of the 
adoption of the famous " Ordinance of '87 " is sufficient illustration. 

Anon, a change came over the spirit of the dream of our Southern brethren. 
Slavery, continued for several generations, produced its natural result— contempt 
for labor and laborers, and a aristocratic feeling and sentiment^ incompatible with 
the genius of our institutions. The result is before us — ^a conflict between the 
aristocratic element, based upon slavery and secretly desiring and intending 
Monarchy — ^andthe democratic element, or the principle of political equality, and 
a goverment " deriving its just powers fi:om the consent of the governed." It is 
a mere truism to say that no such government can long be maintained by anj 
people, except upon a wide and deep basis of popular intelligence and virtue. 
The seceded and rebellious States stand in their present position, because the 
leaders — bad men, led away by an unholy ambition — have imposed upon the 
ignorance of a large portion of those whom they have induced to take up arms. 
Had schools and newspapers always exerted the influence at the South which 
they have at the North, this rebellion could never have reached its present dis- 
astrous proportions. 

But while the people of the North are too intelligent to be led ignorantly into 
any such scheme as that which Davis, Toombs and Co. have sought to accom- 
plish, the more important question arises : is there public virtue enough to pre- 
serve our Institutions, if they recover from this great shock? 

The war will exert in some respects a purifying and elevating influence, in oth- 
ers one of an opposite character. Thousands of men will come home demoral- 
ized, unfitted to resume the pursuits of peaceful industry, and firom their restless- 
ness the country will have reason to apprehend new sources of danger. To those 
who shall become imbued with the characteristics of soldiers of fortune, the 
prospect of a foreign war will be hailed with satisfaction ; and if war does not 
afford scope for the cravings of their ambition, they will form a new class of as- 
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pirants for the honors and especially the emolaments.of ciyil office. Against this 
danger the conservative and nnselfish patriotism of those who love their country 
more than their own personal aggrandizement must brace itself. 

But have we enough of public virtue, even though it shall be chastened by the 
scourge of war, to enable us to resume and carry on the great work assigned to 
this American Republic ? Some misgivings are naturally excited in the mind of 
any one who contemplates the greed and fraud and selfishness and bitter per- 
sonal and partizan animosities which have developed themselves in the midst of 
our struggle for naiional unity. And if we come safely out of this crisis, and in- 
telligent, unselfish patriotism is found to be in the ascendant, when the smoke of 
battle clears away, and the tumult of war is hushed, what security have we that 
greed, corruption and vice will not in another generation cause us after all to 
founder, though we have weathered the storm ? 

Among the things to which the patriot must turn to invigorate his hopes, is 
the influence and continued elevation of public education. The character of 
those who succeed us, will depend largely upon the influences of our public 
schools. More than ever, do we need that our schools, and all other agencies 
that are designed to instruct, restrain and elevate the young, be themselves fos- 
tered and elevated. And yet there is danger that the pressure of the burden 
generated by the expenses of the war as well as the excitement of the public 
mind to which it has given rise, will cause a neglect of the schools; will induce 
an unwise policy of retrenchment and cheapness. But if we must retrench 
somewhere, in the name of humanity let it not be in the education of the young. 
And yet we see some symptoms of such a policy, in measures sanctioned recently 
by the popular branch of our own State Legislature. 

RETRENCHMENT— THE ASSIST. STATE SUPT.— THE JOURNAL. 

We have noticed with some surprise that the House, in the Committee of the 
Whole on the ** Revision of the School Law," agreed to the proposition of some 
Mr. Bright, that the law be so amended as that the office of Assistant State Su- 
perintendent be abolished, and the present allowance for the State Superinten- 
dent's traveling expenses be withdrawn. At no time has an Assistant been so 
necessary as at the present, and during no administration of the Department have 
the labors of both Superintendent and Assistant been so useful and effective as 
during the admkiistration of the past two years ; and this, because for the first 
time both have been intelligent, experienced, practical educators, knowing the 
wants of the schools, and laboring effectively to supply them. There ia perhaps 
no man in the State better versed in the details and working of the School-law 
than Mr. Craig. To abolish the office which he holds, and to shut up the Super- 
intendent in his office, reducing the Departmeat to a mere Bureau of statistics 
and correspondence would be a public calamity. 

Not only do the growing wants and expanding importance of the Public Schools 
require more than ever the guiding and controlling of an efficient head, taking 
personal cognizace of the work, but the new feature of the County Superinten- 
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dencf presents a new reason for an inoreaae rather than diminution of labor from 
the Gentral Department. The Oountj Superintendents are many of them inei- 
perienced— -not to saj imperfeotly qualified for the place— and will imperatively 
need advice and assistance— such as can be but imperfectly rendered, if the De- 
paitment should it be crippled in the manner proposed. Eventually the County 
Superintendency, when well adjusted and harmonized, and streng^ened by ex- 
perienoe, vnll relieye the Head of the System of much labor, but not at first i 
and in the mean time abundant work of a higher character will be presenting it- 
self to the Chief Superintendent When absent from the ofi^, as at this time of 
writing, to meet and counsel with the County Superintendents ; when visiting the 
Institutes or other gatherings of Teachers and people, invaluable opportunitieB 
are presented both for gaining an accurate knowledge of the state of education, 
and for addressing and arousing the people. And we very mu<di doubt whether 
the crippling of the office in the manner proposed would not be a violation of the 
spirit and intent of the Constitution. Such a retrenchment at all events would 
be as foolish as to puil up a growing thrifty crop of wheat to feed a few lazy 
swine, and would be a disgrace to the State. 

But it is also proposed to withdraw the patronage or the State from the Journal 
of Education. This has more show of reason. We do not think this patronage 
should be indefinitely continued, and long have wished to see an efficient Town 
Organization, as a feature of our School System— which, when introduced, would 
natuiaUy involve a diminution of the State patronage ; that is to say, the Joumsl 
would then need to be sent to not more than half as many o&oeTs as at preaeot 
But as no such change in the school-law is looked for at this time, we conoeiTe 
that it would be ii^'urious to the educational interests of the State lor the Journal 
te be suspended at this juncture ; and this would be the result, if the State 
should suddenly witiidraw its patronage. The Journal is a ready and frequent 
medium of official communication between the Department of Public Inscniction 
and the various local school-officers, as also indirectiy with the teachers and ib» 
people, and it costs but lijttle more to the State than would the special printing 
for the Department tbttt would otherwise be necessary. 

It is quite probable indeed that many copies of the Journal do not fell into 
yeiy intelligent hands, and may do little good; and yet on the whole we have 
many and multiplied reasons for believing that it accomplishes a great amount of 
good not only as an official document, bat as an educational tract— as a remindor 
afid awakener in the educational field. 

During the next two years the Journal will be more needed, and, if properly 
conducted, more useful than ever before ; and this for the reasons indicated abovOi 
By that time, (tiie war ended, teachers returned and times improved,) the teadi- 
firs and fiiends of education in the State should be pr^ared to see a p(»rtion at 
least of the State patronage withdrawn from the Journal, and to give it a much 
better private support than it haa ever yet received. For such a change the Jour- 
nal would be prepared, but does not much relish ih» idea of a stroke of paralysifl^ 
9k the end of tiuree months. 
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GRADED CERTIFICATES. ' 

The following extract from the late Report of the State Superintendent will be 
of interest to teachers. It will be seen that graded certificates are contemplated 
and the effect will be most salutary in stimulating teachers to improve in their 
qualifications : 

"Some system of graded certificates becomes almost essential to success. Tho 
plan proposed is to make three grades of certificates. The lowest grade to be of 
the present form, except in that it should show the branches in which the holder 
haa been ezamineJ, and his standing in each branch with reference to some 
standard assumed by the Superintendent, and marked upon the certificate. The 
applicant for a certificate of this grade should pass a satis&ctory examination in 
all the branches required to be taught in our Common Schools, as specified in the 
section relating to the same. A certificate of this grade should be good for the 
town for which it was granted for one year from its date, unless sooner annulled. 

The examination for a certificate of the next higher grade should be in Gram- 
matical Analysis, Physiology, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, and 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, in addition te the branches required for the 
lowest grade. This certificate should be in torce for one year and be good for 
any town in the county. 

n addition to the requirements for certificates of the second and third grades, 
applicants for a first grade certificate should pass a satisfiictory examinati(»k in 
Aigebra, Natural Philosophy, Mensuration and Mental Philosophy. The certifi- 
cate should be good for two years from date and for any town in the couii.ty. 
Oeitificates of first and second grades should show the branches in which the 
holder has been examined and his relative attainment in each« 

The advantages of such a system are briefly these : 

1. It stimulates t,eachers and rewards the deserviag. 

2. It fiimishes to employers important help in the employment of teachers. 

3. It aids very materially in adapting teachers to school& 

4. It may serve a very important end in determining the proper wages to be 
paid. Wages should be in proportion to ability and experience. 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We learn from Mr. Fobd, the President of the Association, that there is a pro- 
bability that the next Annual Meeting will be held in Janesville, and that the 
teachers with Mr. Lockwood at their head, together with the Sehod Board and 
people, will in that case do everything to make tiie gathering agreeable. 

We think it is the understanding that hereafter gentlemen-members of the 
Association will not expect to be entertained firee of cost, unless the people 
where the Association may be held express a desire and willingness to extend 
their hospitalities to them as well as to the ladies. 

Under the energetic Presidenqy of Mr. Ford, we look for a profitaUe meeting 
next summer. 
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Mr. Train, the iamous AmericaD Horse Rail-road man, in England, in a 
recent speech before a John Bull audience said : 

*' Remodel the Constitution to meet the nation's wants — have a school book 
prepared to be called the Union reader — which will be entirely composed of 
patriotic speeches — patriotic songs — patriotic proclamations, and patriotic resolu- 
tions—commemorating this epoch of our history. Put up a large board in all 
the school rooms lined with black, giving the names of all the pirate chiefs, so 
that the children may daily learn to curse their memory. [Oh.] Introduce a 
new form of prayer to be read in every church thanking God for saving our na- 
tion and preserving our Union ! [Cheers.] And have a great national holiday 
to commence on Monday morning and last till Saturday night. A regular jubi* 
lee of freedom! [Cheers and laughter]" 

ITEMS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT& 
We begin to get a few items of interest from the County Superintendents, for 
which we are thankful. One writes : " I have found several teachers in this 
county whose knowledge of English is below par. I think I will advise them to 
get and study Hillside's "Compend. of Geology," for the Journal says, in the 
February number, (see p. 3, advertisments), " it is the very best book for begin- 
ners in the English Language." [Such is the effect of the omission of a comma.] 
Our friend adds: "I hope to be able to order a large number of *0rcutt'8 
Gleanings,' for our teachers, before the summer schools open ; also, an extended 
list of subscribers for the Journal." We have no doubt this will be better than 
HillBlde Geology. 

We have to thank Mr. A. W. Whitcom, Supt. of Sheboygan Co , for a com- 
plete list of the Town Clerks of that county, and for the promise of a list of the 
District Clerk& 

Marquette Co. — A timely Ch-cular from Mr. B. F. Hood, (Supt. of this Co.,) 
in connection with Messrs. Chapman, Kelsey, Edson and Cox has been issued " to 
the Parents and Patrons of Common Schools," calling upon them to oo-operafce 
with the Teachers in their work. We have not room this month for the whole 
appeal. 

Mr. Hood we see has has also made judicious arrangements for the examina- 
tion of Teachers. 

Mr. Root, Supt. of Fond du Lac Co., has also we see, well laid out his work 
for examinations. 

Mr. MoRLGT, Supt. of Sauk Co. gave us a call a few days since, and seems to 
be much in earnest in his labors. We think there is a general disposition among 
the Superintendents to do the best they can. 

Mr. OHBNinr, Supt. of Walworth Co., is publishing notes of his official visits to 
the Schools in the Delavan Patriot. A capital plan, and thus far well done. 
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NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS. 

"Waterford. — Miss Kate Teft of Racine has charge of the High School this 
winter. Miss T. graduated at Racine High School with much credit, we learn, 
and is spoken of as an excellent teacher. 

Watertown. — Mr. R. L. Reed is now teaching a Select School, in which he is 
assisted by Miss Susan Perry, from Hartford, Conn. Mr. Rohr and Mr. Bernhard, 
assisted by Miss Merriam and Miss Cooley, are keeping one of the Public Schools. 
They have recitations in both German and English, and do much of their teach- 
ing without text-books. Their school is far from being a quiet and orderly one, 
but they are very successful in commanding the attention of the pupils, and ad- 
vancing them in learning. Watertown is very unfortunate about school-houses. ' 

Columbus. — Mr. C. H. Martin is still Principal of the Union School. He is 
assisted by Mary L. Pomeroy, Orcelia North, Miss Blanchard and Miss Yan- 
denburg. 

Cambria. — A very good two story frame school-house was built at this place 
last year, and a bell for it has just been procured. Harvey H. Rust is now the 
teacher. He is assisted by Miss Sarah Yan Middlesworth. 

KiLBOURN City has a good school house, with two apartments, and surmount- 
ed by a bell. Messrs. Gr. A. & H. Coming, a couple of live and active teachers 
are low employed. 

Portage Citt. — The High School, under Prof. J. H. Magoffin and Mi?s Abby 
O. Briggs, is now quite interesting. Good order and good lessons are prominent 
qualities. The other teachers are : 1st "Ward, Miss G. P. Richardson, Interme- 
diate; Miss Eliza Hunter, Primary. 2d Ward, Miss Jane Boothe, Intermediate; 
Miss Fannie Waldo, Primary. 3d Ward, Mrs. Agnes Cornell, Intermediate; Miss 
L. Waldo and Miss E. Sherwood, Primary. Portage City needs school-houses 
more in keeping with the wealth and importance of the place. 

Oxford. — The teachers here, Miss Rich and Mr. Seavy, have demonstrated 
their fitness for the places they occupy And the parents, in this village, have 
only to visit the schools to satisfy themselves of the fact. — Oxford {Marquette Co») 



Plover.— The Union School in this place lately under Mr. B. H, Jones, is now 
in charge of Mr. G. W. YanAllen, Principal, assisted by Misses Cluflf and Rogers. 
•*Mr. YanAllen," says the Stanton I^mes^ "is the right man in the right place; 
he thoroughly understands his business ; and the female teachers, too, are well 
fitted for the positions which they hold. At present there are 87 scholars in the 
Higher Department, and 60 in the Primary Department—evidence that the school 
of the street is poorly attended. The scholars have attained a high degree of 
proficiency in tlieir studies, which, of course, renddrs the school an interesting one." 

^ The school-house itseli is capacious and the interior is admirably arranged, 
l>eing provided with recitation rooms, and other conveniences necessary in a well 
appointed Union School-house." 
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PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KBBPING. 

In the renewal of their adyertiflement (on the last page of cover) Messrs. S. 0. 
Origgs A Go^ call renewed attention to the Spencerian System of Penmanship^ and 
to Bryant and Stratton's Manuals for Book-Keeping — both unsurpabsed we be- 
Ueve in their merits. As a nation our penmanship sadly needa improvement, 
and book-keeping, at least in its simpler forms, should be more attended to in our 
schools. 

ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. 

We have favorably noticed these works heretofore, and our Mathematical Ed- 
itor briefly glances at one of the higher books on the next page. Mr. Mclfynn 
said some time ago: '* Robinson's Arithmetics, I regard as superior to any 
others with which I am acquainted. Were the step practicable, I should en- 
deavor to secure their introduction into our schools." We understand that the 
whole series is rapidly making friends. (See advertisement.) 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Messrs. W. & L. B. Gurley, of Troy, N. Y., advertise their Manufacture of 
eveiy description of Surveyors and Civil Engineers' Instruments. Their Instru- 
ments are used we understand at the State University. Their facilities for man- 
ufacturing enable them to furnish good'artides at a very moderate price. 

Teachers' Institutes; Method of conducting them, &c. By S. P. Bates^ Dep. 
State Supt. of Pa. Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, N. Y. 
This little book comes to us just as we are ready to go to press. We can say, 
however, from a cursory examination, and from what we know of Mr. Bates, 
that it is a timely publication. County Superintendents and all interested in 
making Institutes and County Associations useful will de well to consult this 
B£anual. Appended to the book is an Essay on the " Theory of Education." 
The work may be obtained we presume of Geo. Sherwood, 118 Lake St., Chicago. 

A MISSING BOY I 

Left home on the 28th of May last, a youth named John Fuszahd, 15 years 
of age, stout built, with a mark on his forehead (from a cat) resembling a cross. 
It is supposed he may be somewhere in the State, attending school, and any in- 
formation concerning him, from any teacher, district derk or other person, wiB 
be gratefully received by his mother, 

CAROLINE DONCASTER, 
Rolling Ground, 
Crawford Co., Wia 
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BoBinsoR's OoNio Seotiorb and Analttioal GxoMiTBT.— We hftTe briefly examined 
this work. One readily sees that the typography, paper and binding are excellent, an 
•specially commendable feature being that the tables are printed on tinted paper as an 
eye-fayoring expedient. 

This book forms a part of Dr. Bobinson's extensire Slathematioal Series and is entirely 
new, the preface bearing the date of December, 1861. The other Text-Books of the 
8«iie8 so far as we are acquainted with them, bear the refreshing charm of as much 
originality as could well be thrown into the subjects treated. We should Judge that this 
treatise is not behind any of its predecessors in this respect, while it seems to abound in 
tiiose wider generftlisations which the topics embraced and the adyanoement of mathe- 
matical science, render fitting. 

The author acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Quimby, of the Unirersity of Boch- 
eiter, N. Y., formerly Ass't Professor of Mathematics at West Point. T. D. G. 

A PsiMABT GsooEAPHT, on the basis of the Object Method of Instruction. By Pordyoe 
A. Allen. Philadelphia : J. B. LIppincott & Go. 

This little book seems to combine eyery thing that a work of the kind can possess. The 
true method of Teaching Primary Geography is the Oral Method no doubt, but unfortn- 
nately the generality of teachers cannot get along far, without a book, and this little 
work will be found much better adapted to children than most books of the kind. The 
author we know to hftye a happy faculty of talking to children, and he has succeeded 
better than most persons who undertake it, in the difficult task or writing for them. In 
a second edition we hope to see some of the harder words simplified, and the long lines 
shortened. It should be noticed as one of the improyements exhibited by this little work 
that the maps instead of being filled with a confused multitude of names, haye symbolic 
^otures, indicating what is peculiar or most note-worthy in the country represented. 
Thus in Maine are shown the Moose, the Bear, a Lumbering Camp, a Saw-mill and a Ship- 
yard, and numerous yessels on the contiguous waters. 

With an Intermediate Geography, in course of preparation by the same author, Mr. B. 
C. Smith's new work for Higher Glasses, and the well known Gazetteer, published by 
Messrs. Lippincott &; Go., ayaluable and complete series of books in Geography is pre- 
sented. The Gazetteer which is a necessity in the School Boom, like a Webster or Wot- 
eester, or Brown's Grammar of Grammars, is furnished for the use of teachers and schools, 
in connection toiCA tAe. Geographies, at the yery low price of $3.50~the ordinary retail 
price being $6. 

Feeling that we night be a little partial in judging the work of an old friend and pupil, 
we are pleased to see that Mr. Allen's little book receiyes warm and hearty conmienda- 
tions m yarious quarters. The children will certainly be delighted with its neat and 
tasteful appearance, and abundant and beautiful illustrations. (See adyertisement.) 

SOHGs : Published by Horace Waters, 481, Broadway, New York. 

*^Fleatant Words for AU, and 

"Lmu Jennie PoiD.** 

As editors are accounted good judges of eyery thing from a poem to pumpkin, we pro- 
nounce these songs to be unusually good. The first is equally suitable for the parlor or 
the school-room. Mr. Waters publishes a great yariety of good songs* 
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P&IMAST Moral Liasovs for Schools and FamiUoB. Part I. By M. 9. Oowdery, Saperln- 
tendent of Pabllc Schools, Sandnskj, Ohio. 

We called attentloa to this little book last month| and take pleasure in doing so again. 
It contains one hundred lessons or narratiyes, illustrating the moral yirtues, and so ar- 
ranged as to furnish a series of exercies, morning and afternoon, for the five school-dajB 
of the week, during a term of ten weeks. We cannot speak too highly of the object, 
and the plan has been found useful and practicable by many teachers. Ten minutes at 
the opening of the school, morning and afternoon, (or at the close of the day,) deToted to 
this work will sow most prooious seed, and be rewarded by most yaluable fruits. The 
Adyertisemont in the last number explains the different methods in which the work may 
be used. The price per single copy, post-paid, is 33 cents ; by the dozen, $2.50, We 
earnestly adyise teachers to procure and use the book. 

Tex Oabol, is the title of a new Singing-book, for Schools and Families, by W. F. Brad* 
bury, and published by lyison and Phinney, New York, and S. 0. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Though a small book, it contains much matter, and that of a pleasing and suitable char- 
acter r including some timely Patriotic Songs, as well as Miscellaneous, School and De- 
yotional Pieces. 

SHXawoon's SpxLUira Book has reached a second edition, which shows that it is want- 
ed. It is a blank-book for dictation exercises, but accompanied with good directions to 
teachers, and a specimen lesson. The plan giyes new life and interest to the spelling 
class. Address Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake St., Chicago, who keeps eyerything that teach- 
ers want. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

(OONOLnDED FBOH THE HABOH NUMBER.) 
BY O. A. MARSHALL, SHEBOYGAN. 



The remaining division of our subject concerns the formation of cor- 
rect habits of study, and the avoiding of those peculiarities too often 
considered mere "eccentricities of genius." We will just glance at a 
few of the more important of these. And first, and, if possible, most 
important of all, are habits of Punctuality and Order. But so obvious 
and so generally admitted is the necessity of these, in all the affairs of 
life that we will only mention them in passing. The former brings the 
student promptly to his work, the latter saves him from loss of time and 
energy while planning and executing it. 

Diligence, or a constant application to one's business, may next be con- 
sidered. This is opposed to laziness and idleness on the one hand, and 
fickleness and impatience on the other. The impossibility of an idle 
man's achieving anything is self-evident ; indeed, it were a contradiction 
in terms to talk of accomplishing anything by laziness. But the evil of 
impatience or fickleness may not be so plain. 
" Let UB, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieTing, 8till pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to toaitt" 

Says the poet. Now, the need of learning to labor, says one, is clear 
enough, but why learn to wait ? First, let us remember how we are to 
wait. Certainly not in idleness, with folded hands and listless air. No; 
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we must wait in the yery act and fact of laboring, with armor on, and 
every nerve strong to its utmost healthy tension. And for what are we 
to wait 7 For the frait of oar labors. A complete education cannot be 
attained otherwise than by a series of years of patient toil. The argu- 
ment, then, is found in the nature of the case — in the limitation of our 
capabilities. Since no knowledge can be acquired, no development se- 
cured, save by slow degrees and persevering industry, it is obvious that 
a constant changing from one thing to another will prevent lasting at- 
tainment in any. The folly of exchanging slow and sure gains in wealth 
for doubtful prospectis of sudden acquisition in new enterprises has be- 
come proverbial ; it is often said that '' the rolling stone gathers no 
moss," and this proverb, true as it is admitted to be in business affairs, 
is still more certain — nay, infallible — in education. This argument 
rests with equal weight against two errors : one, undertaking too great 
a number of studies at once, the other, a natural consequence of the first, 
commencing the higher branches of study before the rudiments are 
thoroughly mastered. 

A habit of self-reliance must be formed. We have already seen that 
no true end of study, either in discipline or information, can be attained 
except by direct personal effort. No one can do the student's work for 
him. But he needs direction, both in the studies to be pursued, and in 
the manner of pursuing them. Some assistance may also be rendered. 
Indeed, it is difficult to decide where the line should be drawn between 
that assistance which is necessary to stimulate and encourage, and that 
which defeats its own end by freeing the lesson from those knotty points, 
in overcoming which intellectual energy is specially gained. But this 
much at least we may safely assert, as a general remark, that those who 
have every obstacle removed, every difficulty explained, in their educa- 
tional course, will never become independent thinkers or actors in the 
great school of life. They will always be pinning their faith, and conse- 
quently their practice, to some one's sleeve. 

But suppose students are unwilling to submit to that course of disci- 
pline and study which is necessary for their complete development and 
successful cultivation 7 And suppose they are not only unwilling to sub- 
mit to such regulations and restrictions as are necessary for their own 
good, but, like the dog in the manger, will not allow the vf eU-disposed 
uninterruptedly to improve their opportunities 7 Plainly, such must be 
restrained. Hence arise two occasions for school government : the un- 
ruly must be restrained both for their own good and for that of others. 
The importance to society and to the state, of cultivating in educated 
men a habit of obedience to just authority, need hardly bo mentionecL 

On what principles must this government be based ? On moral sua- 
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sion alone ? So some would fain have us believe. These commonly say 
much of the progress of the race, of the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, etc. ; and affect to despise punishment for the ends of govern- 
ment, as a relic of ancient barbarism. But let us examine. We shall 
find the advocates of moral suasion at an early period in the world* s his- 
tory. Several thousand years ago, Plato taught that man might be g;ov- 
erned by moral influences alone, and described, in the quiet groves of 
Academia, his moral model Republic. But, in spite of the benevolent 
teachings of Plato and the Platonists, no republic of such purity has yet 
existed on earth, nor may we hope that one will, till the Millenium is in* 
troduced, and the world peopled with a less selfish, self willed, and bel- 
ligerent race than now inhabits it. 

Moral suasion is based on appeals to the principles of right and wrong, 
as they exist in the intuitions of every individual. We have seen that 
the mind intuitively perceives the truth of ultimate principles in scieDce, 
as soon as they are presented to it. The same is true in morality. The 
criterion by which the mind determines the moral character of actions, 
is its own worthiness or dignity. The consciousness that this dignity is 
unimpaired is self-respect ; and according as our actions increase or di- 
minish this sentiment de we call them moral or immoral. Pui e Moral 
Suasion appeals only to this principle of self-respect, or conscious worthi- 
ness of spiritual self-approbation. No sooner is the appeal made to the 
desire of approbation from others, by exciting feelings of shame throug^h 
public reprimands, or otherwise, than it ceases to be moral suasion, and 
partakes of the nature of punishment. For, as already said, moral suasion 
contemplates only an appeal to the consciousness of «e//-degradation, or 
convictions of conscience, when the principles of right have been violated. 
With this definition of moral suasion, let us examine the status of those 
over whom authority must be sustained, and see if it is sufficient to ac- 
complish the desired end. First, in reference to the order of human de- 
velopment. The body — the physical powers — is developed first ; the 
mind, afterward. Hence the flow of animal spirits in youth is not bal- 
anced by the correctives of reflection and experience ; and the youth 
rushes on to the attainment and enjoyment of whatever real or fancied 
good he sees, thoughtless if not reckless of the consequences. Yet the 
strength of the moral instinct in youth would bo sufficient to counteract 
this propensity to enjoy the animal at the expense of the intellectual, so 
that it would not go oat into evil or mischievous action, but for depravity. 
We have nothing to do here with the doctrine of total depravity, techni- 
oally 80 called ; but it is obvious to remark that one cannot be foond in 
whom the intuitions of right and wrong, and oonsequently of self-respec^ 
are not in 0ome degree obfusoated. Tho extent of this moral darknesa 
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Taries in different individuals. By some, the moral aspect of every prao- 
tii-al question seems to be at once clearly apprehended ; in others, the 
instincts of worthiness and self-respect seem to be obliterated, and all 
discrimination of right and wrong to have gone by the board ; and others 
occupy all imagiuable positions between these extremes. The laws of 
deNcent are too well known at the present day to allow a doubt that this 
depravity is hereditary — that children, like adults, are prone to evil. 
Now, when we cousider this inherent natural perversity, and the diffi- 
culty — I had almost baid impossibility — of inducing even an adult to 
bring his actions to the test in self-examination — to bring them into the 
presence chamber of the immortal spirit, and there judge impartiaUy of 
their character by their influence in elevating and purifying his own na- 
ture, how shall we hope to succeed in the same attempt with youth ? 
There may be, and doubtless are, instances, where the moral instincts 
are not much blunted, in which much may be done by this means ; but 
with the mass of minds I hesitate not to say that I believe it impossible. 
The retributions of an accusing conscience are not generally sufficient to 
secure obedience. Some will be restrained by it ; more will be restrained 
by appeals to ridicule and shame ; but prompt obedience cannot be en- 
sured, except by the sensations of positive authority. It is indispensa- 
ble that the student be made to feel that he must obey because he mu»t; 
because there is a power outside of himself sufficiently strong to compel 
obedience. 

We here reach the end of our attempt to Investigate the philosophy of 
education. We have briefly reviewed the history of science and litera- 
ture, that we might learn the tendency of modern intellectual culture 
and the special needs of the time. We have cursorily examined the sev- 
eral branches of knowledge^ referring them to elementary principles, that 
we might assign to each its place in a complete philosophical system, 
having God for its author, and adapted in all its parts to the perfect de- 
velopment of man into the image of God. To this end, we have discuss- 
ed the faculties and capacities of the human mind, and pointed out some 
of the departments of learning most suitable for the development of 
each. And, finally, we have shown the importance of so conducting ed- 
ucational exercises, as to cultivate the desirable habits of punctuality, 
order^ diligence, self-reliance, and obedience to just authority. 



Three things to love — Oourage> Gentleness, Affectionateness. 
Three things to admire — Intellectual power, Dignity, Graoefuhiess. 
Three things to hate — Cruelty, Arrogance, Ingratituda. 
Tl^ree things to revwence— Beligion, Justice, Self-denial. 
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EDUCATION IN THE "DARK AGES." 

In the December number of the Journal appeared an article upon the 
"History of Education," to which exceptions are taken by a correspond- 
ent. The objectionable passages are to be found on pp. 182-3-4, and 
are noticed by the objector as misrepresenting the facts of history, in re- 
gard to the condition of Christianity in the period spoken of, as calumni- 
ous, in his view of the case, against "Catholics" and as injurious by 
reason of a tendency to sow discord in the public schools. 

For the appearance of the article in the Journal, we must bear what- 
ever blame attaches to the fact. We can assure our " catholic" corres- 
pondent however, that we entertained not the slightest intention of doing 
injury to any one in giving place to the article, and that it did not occur 
to us that the assertions made by the writer concerning the condition of 
the church after the time of Constantine would be deemed calumnious as 
against that portion of the existing Christian church which, (for the sake 
of convenience, and not with a view to give offence,) we will denominate 
the " Roman Obedience," any more than against any other portion of the 
Church. 

Whether the writer of the original article mis-stated the facts of his- 
tory, is a subject which it would be unprofitable to discuss at length in 
the pages of the Journal. We believe quite as much as our correspon- 
dent that "truth is immutable ;'^ and that the Christian Faith is a 
" historic " faith. We also claim to be ecclesiastically descended from 
the early Christian Church, and to have the same interest as himself in 
the question involved in the statements complained of— the same right 
and reason to complain of any false statements in regard to the state of 
Christianity in the period alluded to. Indeed we suppose every Christian 
may claim the right, unless it be the case that " Roman Catholics " alone 
are Christians to-day, and hate an exclusive interest in the past history 
of the Christian Religion. We may further say, that the general state- 
ments of the writer of the article reviewed, although no doubt requiring 
some qualifications, were not made, so far as we can judge, in any con- 
troversial spirit, but incidentally, and as implying that during the period 
extending from the fourth to the sixteenth century, Education was for 
the most part in an unprogressive condition. If he intended to imply 
that this period was one of entire darkness and corruption, we certainly 
should not agree with him. There is some truth in the saying ascribed 
to Archbishop Hughes, that the " Dark Ages " are so to be called, prin- 
cipally because we are much in the dark about them. 

But it is no more than fair to give insertion to counter statements by 
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our '^oatholio" correspondent; as an offset to what he regards as untrue 
and injurious representations hy the first writer. We will only prosmise 
further, that Mr. Marshall does not appear to allege anything against the 
purity of the Church before the time of Constantine; that all Christians 
must rejoice in all the good that was done by the Christian Priesthood, 
whether before or after that period ; that we claim — as we suppose every 
Christian must — ^to be a " Catholic " as well as our correspondent, — 
though not a ''Roman Catholic ;" and that with his permission, we omit 
those portions of his communication which are seemingly too personal in 
their nature, and would be likely to provoke replies : 

Review of G. A Marshall's ** History of Education." 



In subjecting your " Philosophy of Education " to a brief examination, 
it is not my intention to provoke religious quarrels, but to remove the 
false and slanderous impressions you may have made upon the minds of 
confiding youth ; and in doing, this, I shall confine myself to showing 
what Catholicity was in the beginning, and what it has done for civiliza- 
tion, arts and science long before the dawn of the so called Reformation. 
And now. Sir, I would respectfully request you to look back to the past, 
and behold Catholicity marching over the plains of Palestine to meet the 
gathering storm of persecution that threatened to overwhelm it in its in- 
fancy — to behold it rising up from seeming destruction, and molding a 
pagan people into a new state of society— to behold it going out from 
Judea into Egypt to establish schools of learning in Alexandria. Stand 
for a while on the shores of the Bosphorus — look to the east and the west, 
and see it rolling back paganism by the blood of its martyred priests, 
who preferred to die rather than sacrifice to a Venus, or a Jupiter, and 
say if you can, that they saw naught else in Christianity, but the means 
of practicing all kinds of frauds, and forwarding the ends of their own 
ambition. Advance a little to the west, and behold them when persecu- 
tion ceased, marching under the banner of the Cross to the city of the 
Seven Hills, and establishing schools and seminaries of education, not 
only on the banks of the Tiber, but even in the distant provinces of 
Gaul, Germany, Spain and Britain. ***** 

Where, Sir, are the reputable records of the past, that furnish evidence, 
that pagan pHesfs became Christian priests, and practiced all kinds of 
frauds ? Have you not read in the anoals of the past, that the firs£ 
Christian priests were meek, obedient to the laws, and characterized by 
sanctified lives, and even willing to give up their lives, as they often did, 
in proof of the divine doctrine, which they professed ? There were none 
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of them rampant with the spirit of fanaticism, professing to go in a state 
of nudity in imitation of Adam's primeval purity — there were none of 
them who taught the doctrine, believe and you may sin with impunity — 
there were none of them who dragged down man to the level of the beast, 
by saying, if God guides you it is well, and if the devil, you sin not, be- 
cause there is no free will in the human soul ; thus robbing man of his 
free will — heaven's choicest gift I Ah no! Reformation which changes 
the immutable principles of Christianity had not yet appeared amongst 
them. Because truth is immutable. There is not one system or set of 
things for one age or part of the world, and a dififerent one for another. 
That revelation, which God has given unto man cannot be true at one 
time, and at another change, in order to keep pace with a so-called en- 
lightened age. Those Christians, whom you labor to vilify lived as the 
blessed Paul said — " We being many are one body in Christ ;" and again 
"One spirit, one Lord, one faith;" and in another place, "holding the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." This was the pleasing char- 
acter of the first Christian priests, who, you say, practiced all kinds of 
frauds — this was the unity of the spirit that when persecuted by i agans, 
and driven out from society in the city of the Caesars, led them out to 
worship in the catacombs— this was the holy example of a faith living by 
good works — this was the zeal, which burned in their breasts, and enabled 
them to Christianize the world and seal, when necessary, their faith with 
their blood. Sir, was this a nominal v hristianity ? Was this practicing 
all kinds of frauds ? Was this worshiping Venus for the Virgin, and 
baptizing Jupiter St. Peter ? Was this, what you in your bitter hack- 
neyed style call supporting an unlimited superstition " by pretended 
miracles and awful sanctity ? Sir, prove your assertions. Until then 
write no more about pretended miracles, nominal Christianity, and awful 
sanctity, for it would almost appear that the shades of those holy men 
would rise and brand you with falsehood. 

But there is no need of such an apparation. Their writings are 
a living testimony against you. Their actions are the strongest 
refutation of your calumnies. When called upon by royal edict in 
the reign of Bioclesian to give up the Holy Scriptures to be burned, they 
concealed them, and suffered death rather than surrender them into the 
hands of the enemies of their divine Author. (Vide Eus. L. 8, C. 2 ; 
etiam Bar. Ruinart et Salzmann.) 

You go on to say that Catholics despised science and art ; your say-so 
will do for fine ladies, who think that their neighbors should be enlight- 
ened, but not for the historian. The voice of history proclaims that the 
popes preserved the venerable ruins of antiquity, collected the sparks of 
science from savage nations, which in future time enlightened Europe; 
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and Christianized the nations before the Reformation dawned in Germany. 
It was the popes that first introduced the Arabian numbers into Italy ; 
it was the popes, who preserved the venerable antiquities of ancient Rome 
and covered the Pantheon with the sacred mantle of religion -it was the 
popes, when Constantinople fell beneath the sturdy stroke of the Turk, 
who opened asylums to the illustrious fugitives of Athens and Byzantium, 
it was the popes who tamed the wild barbarians, when they rushed down 
upon southern Europe from their northern forests, under the bloody ban- 
ner of a Scandinavian God ; it was the popes, who preserved learning in 
the "cloisters of the monks and friars " when the northern hordes poured 
down upon the Western Empire for the uprooting and tearing down of 
every thing civilized, and exercised a happy influence in erecting the 
the Universities of Rome, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Boloena, Padua 
and Pisa, some of which counted their students from 18,000 to 30,000. 
These nurseries of learning led the way to the grand discoveries which 
afterwards followed. The art of printing was discovered in CathoUc 
times ; and if as you say, civilization received therefrom a new impetus, 
the credit is due, not to the Reformation, but to Catholicity. According 
to your own acknowledgment, " Geography and Astronomy were estab- 
lished on a correct basis by the discovery of America." Catholicity 
claims the honor, for America was discovered before the " Reformation 
broke the spell of superstition" Even previous to that happy period, 
and long before the days of Fulton, steam was applied to navigation on 
the waters of the Tagus ; thus setting aside the claims of the Reforma- 
tion to the discovery of that power. Pope Sylvester II, introduced 
Arabian numbers into Italy; Catholics would not therefore call them the 
'* Black Art of the Moors." In fine the protection and growth of liter- 
ature and science must be attributed to those who are branded by you 
with the stigma of unlimited superstitions. 

A Teacher in the Public Schools. 
Waupaca Co. 



There are no Trifles. — There arc no such things as trifles in the 
biography of man. Drops make up the sea. Acorns cover the earth 
with oaks and the ocean with navies. Sands make up the bar in the 
harbor's month, on which vessels are wrecked; and little things in youth 
accumulate int) character in age, and destiny in eternity. All the links 
in that glorious chain which is in all, and around all, we can see and ad- 
mire, or at least admit, but the staple to which all is fastened, and which 
is the conductor of all, is the throne of Deity. 
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OBJECT TEACHING. 

Now I am eonylnced that no arbitrary sign can produce any idea ; I am satisfied that 
ideas precede, and that arbitray signs follow ; that without ideas there would be no arbi- 
trary sigDS ; and that without having first had the idea, its arbitrary sign would be with- 
out ineAving.-^ Spurgheim. 

The plan of using, in contradistinction to the old established methods 
of instruction almost entirely depending on books alone, objects, i. e. 
things perceivable by the senses, in teaching, certainly originated in the 
observation that immediate inspection produces much more vivid and 
clear ideas, than mere explanation, and in the experience of what Spurz- 
heim expressed in the lines placed at the head of this essay. Object- 
teaching, as I understand it, is nothing else than teaching "by bringing 
objects before the senses, and leading the mind to the examination of 
their properties and relations. It is properly the method of immediate 
inspection and observation, from which, by the natural course of reflec- 
tion, ideas are formed. 

The aim of object-teaching is to provide the mind of the learner v^ith 
correct perceptions and ideas of what is within reach of his immediate 
observation, and to direct his attention to a thorough examination of every 
thing he comes in contact with, and thus to fit him for higher studies and 
for life. Although in the lower classes only of the schools object-teach- 
ing may properly be made a distinct and separate branch of study, its 
influence ought to extend into all the studies pursued by all classes, long 
after it has ceased to be such separate branch. Nearly every study may 
and certainly ought to be founded on the same principle of instruction. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and Natural Sciences have 
their foundation in immediate inspection, and ought to be conducted ac- 
cording to the same principles. Thus, for instance, speaking precedes 
writing, writing precedes reading. For there was no possibility of read-* 
ing before writing and none of writing before speaking. But speakiu^ 
is also preceded by thinking, and words are but arbitrary signs of idea^ ^ 
How far out of the way of nature is our common way of teaching in ^y^^ 
and perhaps most of ail, in the higher branches, one may easily percelv^^ 
We trouble ourselves or our pupils or boili parties, to originate id^a^ ^^ 
means of arbitrary signs, and go from these signs backward to the l^^^^ 
Thus, we reverse the course of nature by teaching first to read, the^^^ ^- 
write, and perhaps after this to speak, instead of producing an ide^ ^ 
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lowing the pupil to give the word for it, analyze the word into sounds^ 
represent the soands by letters and then read the word. I might cite 
similar aberations from the natural way of teaching in other branches 
of study. To found teaching in general as much as possible on the im- 
mediate observation of the learner has been recommended by the most 
celebrated educators, among which the venerable Pestalozzi has a world- 
wide renown. But it is only of late that it seems to gain a footing in 
America— object -teaching being but recently spoken of and recom- 
mended. 

It would be impossible to develop fully the methods of the application 
of objects in teaching all the different branches in which they might be 
used ; but it is particularly obvious, that without the use of suitable ob- 
jects, there cannot be acquired any real knowledge of natural history and 
similar sciences. Tet, strange as it may seem, books are in a great mea- 
sure relied on even in these studies, and definitions and explanations 
committed to memory from such books are passed off for profound know- 
ledge. But woe to him, who has to test such pretended knowledge in the 
pursuit of his life I Sadly will he be disappointed, where he expected 
to excel, and soon will he find that his knowledge, acquired with so much 
diligence and pains, is scarcely of any use, and that he has to study 
again, but after a new plan, looking at the things themselves and de- 
ducing definitions easily enough, after the investigation of objects, which 
he before had thought himself very familiar with. 

But the introduction has already grown somewhat long and, I am afraid, 
tiresome, and I will now proceed to the consideration of object- teaching 
in our common schools, which subject may be divided in the following 
manner, viz : 

1. Objects as a separate and independent branch of teaching and 
study. 

2. Objects the foundation and auxiliary of many other branches of 
instruction. 

1. Objects cut a separate and independent branch of instruction and 
study : 

Although we might, on the authority of Locke, neglect taking special 
pains to study the common things that surround us every day, because 
they are already, or will soon be so very familiar, it would be easy to 
prove that a complete idea of such things very often is wanting to many 
persons formally well educated, and oxperience may have shown to many, 
that a repetition of the names, properties and relations of common things 
was profitable to them at some period of their life or their studies. On 
the other side it is astonishing that children know so little, formally, of 
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sach things, the aotual knowledge of which cannot be denied them, and 
of such things even, as they are using or seeing every day. He who 
doubts the truth of this statement, may ascertain it by asking questions 
about objects among little children. No object therefore is too trifling 
to be employed in object- teaching, and although some discrimination must 
be exercised in the selection of objects for other reasons, previous famil- 
iarity, especially in the beginning, should be rather a reason for taking 
the object under consideration, than for rejecting it. 

The first step in object teaching is evidently the production of the ob- 
ject, its exposition to perception and observation. For although a pupil 
may have a notion, correct or incorrect, of a given object, we can not 
teach him from his notion or idea, but from the object, by directing his 
his observation to the same, its parts, actions, relation to other things 
and so forth. Before I proceed any further, I beg leave to remark that 
I consider object-teaching to be an independent branch of teaching only 
in the lowest or the lower classes of the schools. It is not then to be 
wondered at, if I do not expect or even wish to hear very correct or ar- 
tificial language in the expressions of the children about objects under 
examination. If their language however is wrong it must be corrected, 
if correct, the simpler the better. An attempt to inculcate the studied 
and stilted language of many of our school-books would be sadly out of 
place here. Always let the child speak in his own language, and if nec- 
esssary to correct, do it with the least possible alterations . 

And now, to give an example in object-teaching, I select for this pur- 
pose the common slate, used by children in school : 

Exposing the slate to the view of every one, I ask the following ques- 
tions : (Answers in parenthesis.) 

What is this? (A slate.) 

What color has the slate? (It has a black color.) 

Is all of the slate of the same color ? (It is not.) 

What color has the greatest part ? (Black color.) 

By what color is the black part inclosed ? (By brown color.) 

What is the indosure called ? (Frame.) 

What do we call the inclosed part ? (Slate. ) 

How many pieces are there in the frame ? (Four.) 

Are they all alike ? (They are not. ) 

How many and which of these pieces are alike ? (Two— the op- 
posite.) 

Is the slate equally long and broad? (It is longer than broad.) 

How is the frame fastened to the slate ? (By nails in the joints of 
the frame.) 

What is the slate made of? (A kind of stone called slate.) 
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What is the frame made of? (Wood.) 

Who makes slates ? (People that have the stone to do it with.) 

Who makes frames? (The joiner.) 

What are slates made for ? (Writing on them.) 

What do we use for writing on them ? (Pencils.) 

What is the pencil made of? (Of slate-stone.) 

Why do children in school use slates for writing ? (Because they like 
to rub out what they do wrong or do not need any more.) 

These, of course, are not all the questions, that might '^d will be asked; 
they are however the leading ones. Incorrect answers will often render 
many more questions necessary and these latter can not be given before- 
hand. If the children should already have a knowledge of long-measure, 
this might be applied to the slate. But we may at any rate ask how 
much longer the long sides are than the short ones, giving a chance for 
comparison. We might also ask questions about the wood, etc., but ifc 
is advisable to confine instruction or investigation more to the general 
object; not going too far into details, lest the main object be lost sight of. 
Every teacher will easily find an infinity of objects for similar treatment, 
and I refrain therefore from giving any more examples. In this case as 
everywhere else the teacher will do well to attend the rules : I. Do not 
attempt too much at once. 2. Rather do a few things well, than many 
unsatisfactorily. After this brief outline I will leave the first division 
of my essay and proceed to the second, viz : 

2 . Objects the foundation and auxiliary of other branches of instruction. 

This, by the application to all sorts of instruction, and to different 
grades of instruction in each, is a most important matter, compared to 
which the foregoing seems to be but a preface or introduction adapted to 
the capacity of smaller ehildren, while this second part is adapted to 
pupils of all grades and i^es, and in its consequences, extends its benefits 
far beyond the limits of the school-room and the school-time allotted 
to the minority of learners. It will in a great measure do away with that 
thoughtless taking on trust so many things, that people should and can 
see with their own eyes or perceive with their own senses. Those that 
are trained to make for themselves all observations that can be made on 
the objects of their studies, will acquire a habit of investigating the re- 
alities of things and facts, and will prefer to see, to think and conse- 
quently to act far themselves in any position they occupy. This is a 
great desideratum everywhere, but much more so in a republic, where 
every citizen may take part in the government of the state. 

It is not the province of this essay, to eulogize object-teaching, but I 
will now in a few instances show, how objects may be used to lay the 
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foundation of and to sopport, other branches of study ; and I have to 
this end selected Geometrj, Arithmetic and Composition. 

a. aSOMBTRY . 

Among the properties of objects form is a conspicaoas one. Form 
taken in general, in an object; may be analyzed — as for instance in the 
slate. The same is quadrilateral, having four sides and four angles. Now 
we consider the sides, which are straight lines. Other straight lines may 
be found elsewhere. Considering the slate as it presents comparatively 
much surface, we find the surface even, smooth or plane. Being bounded 
by a plane on either side, it must have some thickness ; it is therefore a 
solid. Arrived at the notion of a solid, we take ene better adapted to 
the examination of forms, for instance a cube, or parallelopiped, and de- 
duce, one after the other by inspection, the notions of edges, corners, 
faces or sides, that is, of lines and points and geometrical figures. Now 
we combine locality with form and compare the different relative situa- 
tions of a point to another given point. This leads to different sorts of 
lines on the same plane. We then compare two, three and more lines in 
respect to direction, form different geometrical figures out of them and 
introduce finally the comparison of lines and figures under certain condi- 
tions and we are right in the middle of Geometry. Without going any 
further in this, it will be perceived, that study of form very much facili- 
tates the study of Geometry, while at the same time it is an efficient pre- 
paration for drawing, a study, which although not prescribed by law, is 
very desirable in any school. 

h. ARITHMETIC. 

It is nataral to count the fingers, first of course, of one hand, than of 
both hands. But other objects are plenty as boys, girls, children, benches 
and so forth. Many teachers recommend the use of little blocks of wood, 
of beans, and such things, which might be objected to as not easily pro- 
curable, or of often missing when needed, or as being apt to lead to more 
playing than might be desirable in sohoools. An abacus or counting- 
machine however is decidedly useful. For want of this we might make 
points or short lines on the black board, and let the children count them. 
They could also make such dots or marks on their slates of any number 
desired, and arranged in some order. For higher classes actual measure- 
ment and weighing of objects would be a strict consequence to such a 
course in arithmetic. Care should be taken to refer arithmetical prob- 
lems as often as possible to events and things in real life. 

C, OOMFOSITIOK. 

This branch of study is very easEj based on object-teaching, if the 
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child is led to put down its thoughts as soon as it is able to write the 
few short and simple words, with which it expresses its ideas of an ob- 
ject. Thus the child will think, speak and write about what it has be- 
fore itself, and its feeble efforts will have the merit of being original. 
Improving in time and finding out the faults or defects in its work, it 
will still correct it according to its own improved ideas, and thus qualify 
itscl> in the end to write fluently of things seen or perceived or other- 
wise. For my part I prefer this to the imitation of the composition of 
other people, however good the imitated articles may be. We shall, in- 
deed, find very little aid in such a way of studying composition, as most 
of our t»chool- books are compiled after entirely different principles. Thej 
are very scanty in descriptions, familiar objects being nearly excluded 
from them, except to tell shallow tales about what children or childish 
persons did with them. The higher reading-books contain many fine 
flights of ancy, but very few articles on familiar subjects or about tldnga 
from natural history even. Such books seem to be calculated for amuse- 
ment and not for real instruction, and yet it is true that more pleasure is 
derived from real instruction than from the reading, hearing and recita- 
tion of stories, that are sure to be found out as only made up. There is 
more pleasure in truth or reality, than in fiction, unless fiction has the 
strength of truth. Not that I would in any way depreciate fiction, but I 
prefer realities, without which fiction itself is but poorly or not at all un- 
derstood. Besides life is no fiction, and we educate for life, I suppose. 

CONCLUSION. 

It might be shown that most kinds of knowledge are ultimately found- 
ed on objective perceptions, and may be taught from objects. To do so, 
that is, to teach as much as possible every thing from objects, would be 
a radical change in the present methods, and I have no hope for such an 
event for the present. I know well enough that it would be impossible 
to surmount the obstacles thrown in the way by custom, laws, prejudice, 
ignorance and indolence. Yet I hope to see the day when all this wiU 
be understood and appreciated. Until then, I consider it the duty of 
every teacher to work for this aim, first, by himself, studying the meth- 
ods founded on nature, and secondly by applying the same in his school 
as well as he can. I also consider it the duty of the press in general and 
especially of educational periodicalB, to promote the investigation of such 
methods and the introduction of them when and as far as found practi- 
cable. L. K. 

Buffalo Co. 

It is profitable for teaohen to tint eaoh others sohoob. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 



At the creation of man, had an intelligent bat finite creature been ask- 
ed : What object of study will first attract man's attention ? What the 
first field of science in which he will labor ? To what scientific shrine 
will he pay his first intellectual devotions ? We believe the answer would 
have been the study of himself. Anatomy and Physiology the field of 
his labor; and Hygiene his shrine. But alas our experience and history 
teach us that man has not sought to unravel the mysteries of life and to 
draw back the curtain, so that he might see where health and happiness 
dwelt — he has overlooked the uecbanism of his body, and inquired into 
the composition of the wandering stars — he has spent his energies on the 
sun, the source of light, but never thought of the eye— he has watched 
with pleasure, calculated with delight the motion and velocity of a comet 
and been overawed by its majesty, but the life current has coursed through 
his arteries and veins unnoticed and unthought of— he has become almost 
mentally deranged over the crucible, the square and the circle, but never 
dreamed of a brain. The whole nervous system, was not to be compared 
with the squaring of a circle, nor the circulation of the blood with the 
finding the philosopher's stone. 

To be born, to grow, to be subject to occasional disease, to decline, and 
to die, is the lot of m^n in common with other animals, and it may be 
asked with propriety : The knowledge of what, should be considered as 
paramount to the knowledge of the laws by which the rise, progress and 
the decline of a human being are governed ? 

Life, health, and happiness are as much governed by the immutable 
laws and decrees of the Almighty, as the sun, that rules the day, and the 
moon that governs the night. Dr. Wm. B, Carpenter says: "Millions 
annually perish from a neglect of the conditions which Divine wisdom 
has appointed as requisite for the preservation of the body from fatal 
disease—and millions more are constantly suffering various degrees of 
pain and weakness that might have been prevented by a simple attention 
to those principles which it is the province of Physiology to unfold." 

Why are we so so prone to wander ourselves and lead our pupils into 
the fields of speculation and entirely overlook the field in which demon- 
strable truth and utility grow and flourish spontaneously ? 

Why then is not the teacher expected to know as much of Physiology 
and Hygiene, as of Arithmetic and Granunar ? A. 

Berlin. 



TiACH children that they must awake in the morning with lore in their 
hearts and prabe on their lips. 
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A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS. 

The question often presents itself to the teacher^ how shall I maintain 
good order in my school ? Many believe that force and fear are the great 
restraining remedies. They have not yet learned the power of that little 
word; love; in subduing the wayward. It is the only emotion of the soul 
that survived man's fall. It is all that redeems earth from its grossness; 
and it alone opens the gates of heaven to the otherwise out cast sinner. 
Fear may restrain, but never reform — it may may awe, but can never 
command respect. The effects of anger and force are to harden, while 
love and a pleasant countenance " doeth all things well." 

" The world's experience proves that wherever silence reigns supreme, 
there success smiles most favorably." The mind wishes for nothing to 
divert itself from its object of attention, otherwise the legitimate train of 
thought will be broken, disconnected, and confusion of ideas wiU be tbe 
natural consequence. In youth the attention is easily diverted, the mind 
has not the acquired ability of concentrating its powers upon a particu- 
lar point and holding them there, defying the intrusion of foreign thoaghts 
and objects, as it steadily pursues its way. After its power of concen- 
trativeness is firmly established and fixed, it is very hard to break it up. 
The most sublime and noble productions of the mind are conceived and 
brought forth in silence. Our master-minds of genius, in literature, arts 
and science; bring from out their chambers of solitude, exalted works for 
the elevation and freedom of the great throbbing heart of Humanity. 

I would here say to all teachers, the grand secret of all government is 
to make your scholars love you. A teacher's calling is a holy one, and I 
emphatically ask : is there in the wide universe a holier one ? No; nor 
ever will be 1 Therefore it becomes all who enter upon this vocation, 
that they be deeply impressed with the responsibilities resting upon them. 
The influence exerted must be of an eternity's duration, and it depends 
upon the teacher to say, to what an extent, as to good or evil ; conse- 
quently the motives prompting all our acts should be of the highest and 
purest character; no mere mercenary motives, no callous-hearted indiffer- 
ence, no aristocratical pretensions to uncommon skill and sagacity, and 
no high-blown speciousness of superiority. The teacher should culti- 
vate all the graces, harbor all the virtues, exercise patience, forbearance, 
kindness and love — a universal love, none of that contracted sectional 
love, which hates because it sees things not exactly in accordance with 
its own ideas of propriety ; for as a spirit whispers : 

« There's good within the evil, 
As the diamond in its cra«t. 

There are flowers in the desert- 
Life springs from the dust. 

There's heanty in the horel, 

There are angels in disgnise, 
'Neath the rags and the tatters, 

To sparklo In the skits." 

Patch Grove, Grant Co. J. A. Curtis. 
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BLACK BOARDS. 



Nothing is more necessary in a school-room than an abundant supply 
of good Black Boards^ and yet we find few school houses well supplied, 
while the boards in use are generally of a very inferior quality. 

It is the object of this article to give a few plain directions, deduced 
from experience, in regard to the subject, which may be made more or less 
available in the schools of the State. 

A Black Board may be board, slate, paper or plaster. It may be black, 
blue, brown or dark grey. The cheapest way of making a Black Board 
surface, is to put common wall paper on the wall, wrong aide ouCuard, 
so as to have a tolerably smooth surface, applying with a soft brush, a 
thin coat of the followiog mixture : common rye or wheat flour paste 
mixed with sufficient lampblack to give it the requisite color. This dries 
quickly, and makes a bard surface, which if kept dry, will last a long 
time, provided crayons are used, which should always be the case. The 
expense of covering this surface will not exceed one cent per square 
foot. This process, though giving a cheap board, is not to be recom- 
mended. If after the paper is on, it be painted dark blue or green, it 
will make fw good durable surface, which has also the advantage of cheap* 
ness, and is nearly noiseless. 

The most common and perhaps the next cheapest boards in use, are 
black boards proper ; made by jointing and glueing together firmly, well- 
seasoned white wood or pine boards, (if pine they should be free from 
pitch) and painting the surface. These should have end pieces to keep 
them from warping, and should be so arranged that shrinking will not 
cause them to check or split. This may be covered vdth the mixture of 
paste and lampblack, which does better on the board than paper, as it 
can bo washed off and renewed when worn, after a couple of hours soak- 
ing. They are more commonly painted. A mixture of lampblack and 
skimmed milk is often used, but blackens the hands and rubbers, for 
some time after prepared. ^^^ Lampblack and spirits of turpentine dries 
quickly, but is open to the same objection. Black paint dries very slowly, 



* Mr. Bapt. Wbllb, of Chicago says in his last Report, that they hare there sacoeeded 
in making a good filaok Paiat fot Black Boards, as fbllows :— <• Aloohol, 1 gallon ; Lamp* 
hUek, X lb ; Bbellao, }i lb ; palverised Puoiieo Stone, X lb." 
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eyen when the heat driers are used, and the surface of this and all other 
paints glisten so as to make it impossible to see figures^ ezoept in certain 
positions. If paint is used at all, blue or dark green paint is preferable 
to black, as they drj quicker, and having white lead for the base have 
more body, and are therefore more durable. A stain is much better to 
apply to a board than paint, as it leaves the dead surface of the wood 
which abrades the chalk well and is durable. There is some difficulty in 
getting a stain of sufficient blackness. I have succeeded in making a good 
stain by using bichromate and prussiate of potash, logwood, nutgalls, 
copperas and alum boiled in vinegar. The proportions were ''guessed at." 

Piaster black boards are coming much into use and are prepared as fol- 
lows : Take masons' ''putty," ground plaster, sand and a little salt, 
mixed in the usual proportions for hard finish. The coloring matter is 
lampblack mixed with whisky, alcohol or sour beer, to the consistency of 
paste. Mix this well with the other ingredients just as they are to be 
applied to the wall. The quantity of coloring matter can be easily de- 
termined by experiment. It must be enough to make a black waQ. Of 
course this is applied to the rough or scratch coat. It should be well 
worked down, so as not to abrade the chalk too much, and finished off, by 
smoothing with a wet brush. This makes a good board but after use, 
will glisten so as to be somewhat objectionable. 

Holbrook's Liquid Slate comes nearest to slate itself, and is in many 
respects superior to any other article for covering black boards. It may 
be applied to plaster, boards, or paper, and makes a hard, durable and 
nearly dead surface. It is easily applied, dries quickly, and may be used 
with either chalk, crayons or pencils. The mixture is somewhat ex- 
pensive, and yet it is probably good economy to use it. The cost is $1 
per pint or $1,50 per quart. One pint will cover 25 square feet of sar- 
face, making but 4 cts. per square foot. Directions accompany each oan. 

Slates are of course best for school purposes, but their expense places 
them out of reach of most of our schools. They cost from 40 to 80 cts. 
per square foot. There is said to be an excellent slate quarry in our 
own State, in the Lake Superior region, which if worked might so re- 
duce the price of slates as to put them in the reach of all. It is to be 
hoped that the matter may be investigated. So much for the preparation 
of black boards. 

A few words in regard to position. If possible the main board sbould 
be in front of the school when in their seats. Other boards may well be 
distributed around the walls. It is next to impossible to get too much 
black board room. Boards are usually placed too high, especially in pri- 
mary schools. They should in primary rooms, extend to within two feet 
of the floor. 
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If the board is of any value, it is always eoonomy to use crayons. 
They should be used only for the regular purposes of school; and not 
worn out in useless scribblings and caricatures, as is often the case. 
Pupils should be permitted to use the Boards only when they will draw 
and write as well as they can, and for the purpose of improyement. 
White crayons should cost but twenty-five cents a box, and can be made 
much cheaper. 0. H. A. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CRAYONS. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb: 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with 
water, and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the 
table, but not so stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled 
under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one 
to roll them on ; the other to roll them with. The first should be a 
Bmooth pine board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The other 
should also be pine, a foot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the 
under ^ide, near each edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in 
order to raise it so much above the under board, as, that the crayon, 
when brought to its proper size, may He between them without being 
flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it 
about one-third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips 
about four inches long and one third of an inch Wide, and rolled sepa- 
rately between these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, 
across which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends 
may project on one side— the crayons should be laid in close contact and 
straight. When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as 
to make the crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid 
in the sun, if in hot weather, or if hi winter, near a stove or fire-place, 
where the crayons may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. 
When thoroughly dry, they are fit for use. 
An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 

Three things to delight in— Beauty^ Frankness, a Cheerful spirit. 
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Analtsbs. — Those skeletons of different branches of study, known as 
analyses^ are confessedly of much value to the learner^ as serving to pre- 
sent to him at one view an idea of the proper connections and dependen- 
cies of the various part of the subject considered. No one is master of 
a study of which he cannot give an analysis. This is especially true in 
mathematics where it is essential to a correct understanding of any one 
part, that its relations to the other parts shall be fully comprehended. 

In the Journal for August last, we asked our friends for '' an analy- 
us of Arithmetic, one of Algebra and one of Geometry.*' We have as 
yet received neither of these. Hoping that we speedily may the two 
last, we publish, from the Mathematical Monthly, for March, 1861, with- 
out further apology, the following 

ANALYSIS OF ARITHMETIC. 

I. All numerical ideas begin with the unit. It is the origin, the basis 
of Arithmetic. The unit can be increased and divided, hence arise 
Numbers and Fractions. Every number is a syntheais, every fraction the 
result of an analym. When by synthesis we have obtained a number, 
by analysis we may pass to a smaller number ; hence numbers can be in- 
ereased and diminished, and^these are the only operations to which they 
may be subjected. All other processes are merely modifications of, or 
•re based upon, these fundamental ones. 

To determine w?ien and how to increase, and when and how to dimin- 
ish, we employ a process of reasoning oallled Comparison. This reason- 
ing process also gives rise to several particular arithmetical processes. 
Arithmetic of whole numbers — and the same obtains with fractions — ^is 
therefore reduced to the two general processes of Synthesis and Analy- 
sis, these to be controlled by the logic of Comparison. Let us glance 
briefly at each. 

A general synthesis is Addition. Multiplication is a special case of 
addition, in which the numbers to be added are equal, — the sum in this 
ease being distinguished by the term product. Composite numbersy 
formed by the synthesis of Victors ; Multiples formed by the synthesis 
of particular factors, and Involution, requiring a product of equal faO' 
tors, are all included under Multiplication. 

A general analysis is called Substraotion. Division is a ^edal analj- 
m, in which equal numbers are successively subtracted, with the addi- 
tional object of ascertaining how many times such subtractions may bo 
performed. Fsetoring is a speoial case of division, in which many or all 
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of the divisors of a member are required ; Evolution; a special case of 
factoring, in which one of several equal factors is required ; and Com- 
mon Divisor, a case of factoring in which some common factor of several 
numbers is required. 

In comparing numbers we observe we may pass from one to another of 
different species under the same genus; and thus we have Reduction. 
By Comparison we obtain Ratio, arithmetical and geometrical, from the 
first of which, by a farther comparison, arises Arithmetical Progression ; 
and from the second we ob ain, in a similar manner, Proportion and Ge* 
ometrical Progression. 

Thus we derive a complete outline of the science of numbers. The 
rest of Arithmetic consists of the solution of problems, either real or 
theoretic, and may be included under the head of Applications of Num- 
bers. Arithmetic is therefore pure and applied, or abstract and con- 
crete. The following is our logical outline of abstract Arithmetic : — 

( Forming Composite Numbers. 
Stnthisis. Addition. ^ Multiplication. | Involution. 

( Multiples. 

! Factoring, 
Evolution. 



( Conmion Divisor. 



OOHFARISON. 



Reduction. 
Ratio. 
Proportion. 
Progressions. 



It is believed that the above view of Arithmetic must tend to simplify 
the subject, and that much clearer notions of the science will be obtained 
when these relations are understood. — Edward Brooks, Prof, of Math., 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

Solution of Problem 38. — Since the power of draft of one horse is to 
that of the other as 5 to 6, and the distance between the points of ap- 
plication of the power is 40 inches, we have 5+6:5:; 40: — or 11: 
6::40 : 18^ . *. 18^= length of lever arm upon which the stronger 
horse pulls, and 21y^y = length of lever arm upon which the weaker 
horse pulls. D. C. McGregor. 

Waupaca Co, 

ProMem 44. —Given a cask containing 50 gallons of wine. Through 
a cock at the bottom wine flows out at the rate of two gallons per minute, 
and through a hole at the top water flows in at the same rate. Suppos- 
ing the water, as fast as it flows in, to mingle perfectly with the wine, 
how much wine will remain in the cask at the end of one hour ? 

Ja8. M. Inoalls. 
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GouNTT SnPBBiNTBNDiNTB wUl oonfor a favor bj sending to this office a cor- 
rect list of Town Clerks with the P. 0. address of each, soon after the AprU 
election« 

TowK Clerks will also cpnfer a favor by reporting their names and P. O. ad- 
dress to the Countj Superintendents of their respective counties, immediately 
after the April election. 

Q, At what times and in what manner must the School Money be appor- 
tioned? 

A, This is a question often answered as may be seen by reference to past 
Journals, but inasmuch as the duty of apportionment falls upon a different ofiBcer, 
this year, there can be no harm in repeating the directions formerly given. The 
money subject to apportionment comes from three distinct sources : 

1. The State Fund. 2. The Town School Tax, levied by the County Board. 
3. Special Town Taxes. 

NoiB. All District Taxes are paid directly to the several District Treasurers 
and are not subject to apportionment by the Town Clerk. 

1. The State Fund is apportioned to the several towns of the State between 
the 10th and 15th days of June. Notice of the apportionment is sent to the 
several County Treasurers. Town Treasurers will apply to the County Treasurers 
for their share of the State Fund and as soon as received, will notify the To^n 
Clerks of the amount subject to apportionment in their respective Towns. The 
Town Clerks will then proceed at once to make the apportionment according to 
lections 45 and 4*7 of chapter 23, Revised Statutes. Section 47 must be especially 
noticed except that part relating to Library Moneys, which has been virtually 
repealed. 

2. The Ttmn School Tax levied by County Boards must be apportioned by the 
Town Clerk upon the Third Monday of March. This money remains in the 
hands of the Town Treasurer and is certified to the Town Clerk according to 
section 10, chapter 179, General Laws of 1861. Special attention is called here 
to the provisions of section 92, chapter 18, Revised Statutes. By this it will be 
seen that there can be no return of this Tax as delinquent so long as there is 
money enough in the Town Treasury to pay it in full It matters not from what 
source the money comes, or rather upon what particular account it Is collected. 

If this money has not yet been apportioned for the present year it may be ap- 
portioned at any time previous to June, or may be added to the June Appor- 
tionment and paid at that time. It will be better for the Districts entitled to it 
that it be apportioned immediately. 
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N. B. The money from the State aad from the General Towd Tax, levied bj 
the Oountj Board must be apportioned according to the number of scholars re- 
siding in the several Districts between the ages of 4 and 20 years, upon the Be- 
I>ort of the year 1861. 

3. The Special Taum Taxes are such as are raised by vote of the Town at the 
April meeting, in addition to the amount assessed by the County Board of Su- 
pervisors. This method of raising money is of rare occurence. The money 
ndsed in this way must be apportioned according to assessment of the several 
Districts. See School Code, 1859, section 45, subsection 4, latter clause of the 
subsection, or chapter 146, Greneral Laws of 1859. 

In the circular addressed to Town Clerks a short time since, no directions were 
given for apportionment of money raised in this way. This may be considered, 
therefore, a special instruction in addition to the Circular. 

School Statistics op Fond du Lac. — By some mistake in Table No. 2 of 
the State Superintendent's Annual Report, the City of Fond du Lac was omitted. 
The statistics that should have appeared there are herewith given : 

Number of school districts 1. 

Number of male children over 4 and under 20 yeard of age, 1143. 

Number of female children over 4 and under 20 years of age, 1419. 

Total number of children over 4 and under 20 yeai-s of age, 2562. 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years of age who have attended 
school, 1602. 

Number of children over 20 years of age who have attended school 9. 

Total number who have attended school during the year, 1611. 

Average number of months children between 4 and 20 years of age have at^ 
tended school, 6. 

Number of months school has been taught by a qualified teacher, 10. 

Wages per month of male teacher, $100. 

Wages per month of female teacher, j|24.16. 

GRADED CERTIFICATES. 

The Bill establishing Graded Certificates has become a Law, and is published 
below. Forms of the different Grades of Certificates will also be found appended. 

One provision of the Law annuls all certificates given by Town Superintend- 
ents. All good Teachers will hail this announcement with joy. Each certificate 
will hereafter show the exact standmg of the holder in the various branches 
which he will be required to teach. 

As this will reach County Superintendents in the midst of their examinations, 
they will exercise their own discretion in passing beyond examinations for the 
Third Grade Certificate. 

If an examination upon other branches than those specified be desired by an 
applicant for either form of Certificate, such examination may be given, and 
proper credit endorsed upon the certificate. 

The branches specified are designed to be the minimum limit. The maximum 
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limit may be extended as far bejond the spedAed branches as the necessities of 

the schools may require. (See section 8, of the act) 

J. L. PICKARD, State Supt Pub. Inst. 

▲N ACT to ettablith a aystem of Graded Teachers' OertiSeates, and to amend Chapter 
179 of the General Laws of 1861. 

Th€ Peoph cf the State of Wieeonsinf reprefented in Senate and Atembljf, do enaet am 
feUtAoei 

Section 1. Srery applicant for a situation as teacher in any of the common schools 
of this State, shall be examined by the county 8up<>rlntendent of schools of his county^ 
in regard to moral character, learning, and ability to teach, and if found qualified, shall 
reonlre a certificate as hereinafter provided. 

8<*c. 2. There are hereby established three grades of teachers' certificates, to be 
known as cartlfioates of the first, second and third grade, respectirely, as the ease may be. 
lach certificate shall show the branohes of study In wbieh the holder of the samo bas 
be<>n examined; also, therelatire attainment of the applicant In each branch. 

8eo. 8. BTery applicant for a oertifioate of the third grade, shall be examined in Or- 
thoepy, Orthography, Reading, Penmanship. Intellcotaal and Written Arithmetic, Pri- 
mary Grammar and Geography, and if fonnd qualified, shall receiTC a certificate whicb 
shall entitle the holder to teacli in the town for which he applies, for one year from tbe 
date thereof. 

See. 4. Brery applicant for a certificate of the second grade shall be examined in all 
the branches required for a certificate of tbe third grade, and in addition thereto, in. 
Grammatical Analysis, Physiology, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, Unitedi 
States History, and Theory and Practice of Teaching ; and if tound qualified, shall reeelTe 
a certificate which shall entitle the hi.>lder to teach in any town In the county in which be 
is examined, for one year from the date thereof. 

Sec 6. Bvery applicant for a certificate of the first grade, shall be examined in all tbe 
branches in which applicants for certificates of the seoond and third grades are examined, 
and in addition thereto, In Higher Algebra, Natural Philosophy and Geometry; and If 
found qualified, shall receire a certificate which shall entitle the holder to teach in any 
town io the county for which he is examined, for two years from the date thereof. 

Sec. 6. Tbe county superintendent of each county shall, under the advice and direction 
of the State Superintendent, fstablish for his county the standard of attainments in eaeb 
branch of study, which must be reached by each applicant, before receiTing a certifieate 
of either grade, and the standard so established shall be uniform for the county. 

Sec 7. No school district clerk shall hare power to contract with a teacher unless snob 
teacher shall have a certificate of qualifications in force at the time of making sacb 
contract ; and when a district is composed of parts of two or more counties^ the elerk of 
said district shall not have power to contract with a teacher unless such teacher shall hawe 
a certificate of qualifications signed by the superintendent of the county in whieh tbe 
school house is situated, and in force at the time of making such contract. 

Sec. 8. Each county superintendent of schools may demand an examination in sncb 
additional branches as the applicant may be required to teach, and wheneTer he shall 
deem it necessary, may require a re-examinatton of any teacher tn his county, for tbe 
purpose of ascertaining his qualifications to continue as such teaeber. 

Sec. 9 The county superintendent may annul any certificate given by him or bit 
predecessor in office, when he shall think proper, giving at least ten days' previous notice, 
in writing, to the teacher holding it, and to the district board of the district in whieh be 
may be employ<*d, of his Intention to annul the sam». 

Sec. 10. The annulling of a certificate shall not disqualify the teacher to whom it wsui 
given, until a notice thereof, containing the name of the teaohery the time when tbe 
certificate was annulled, and the reasons for such annulment shall be filed by the countj 
superintendent in the office of the town clerk of the town in which the person whoee 
certificate Is annulled is engaged m teaching. 

Sec. 11. All certificates of qualification heretofore granted to teachers by any town 
superintendent, shall be null and void from and after the 15th day of April next ; and no 
person shall, from and after that date, be held to be a qualified teacher, unless he shall 
have a certificate from the county superintendent of the oonoty in which he resides^ 
issued In conformity with the provisions of this chapter. 

Sec 12. Section 8, of chapter 179, of the general laws of 1861, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto tbe following provision : 

**Whenever, on account of sickness, absence ftom the county or other cause, any 
pemon desiring a certificate of qualifications as a teacher, shall be unable to attend tbe 
examination as aforesaid, such person may be examined at any time by the superintandent, 
without giving the notice required in this section, and upon such examination, if found 
qualified, Mhall receive a certificate which shall remain in force until the next regular 
meeting for examination of teachers In the inspection district In which such teacher Is 
engaged in teaching : Prortided^ tbat the county superintendent, before examining and 
licensing such applicent, may require of him or her satisfactory proof that the absence of 
such applicant from the Inst regular meeting for examination of teachers, in the Inspection 
district in which he or shn resided was necessary and unavoidable upon the part of said 
applicant. 

Sec. 1). All acts and parts of acts, oonflicting irith the provisions of this act are 
hereby r«» pealed. 

Sec. 14. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

/ 
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X'OKI^S Om OKRTEF'IO-A.TES. 



No. 
Town of 

8d Grade Certifl'te 

Name, 

Date, 

Expiration, 

Bbanchbs. 
Orthography, 
Beading, 

Mental Arithmetic 
Written do 
Frim. Granunar, 
Geography, 



No.- 



-County. 



COMMON SOHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 



Teaehet^s Tki/rd Grade Certificate, 



-, 1862. 



It is herehy certified that A B has passed a satisfactory 
examination upon all points required by Law for a Thud 
Grade Certificate, and — is licensed to teach in the Town 

of for one year from the date hereof unless thig 

certificate be sooner annulled. 

The toUowinp: is — standing in the several brancheSt 
upon a scale of 10: 

Orthography, I Written Arithmetic, 
Beading, I Prim Grammar, 
Mental Arithmetic, | Geography, 
1860. , Co. Sapt. of Schools, 



No. 

Ooanty. 

2d Grade Certifi 

Name, 

Date, 

Bxpiration, 

Braffic?ie8. 

Orthography, 
Beading, 
Hental Arith, 
Written Arith., 
Eng. Grammar, 
Geography, 
Physical Geog., 
Elemen. Algebra, 
IT. S. History, 
Physiology, 
Theory St Prac, 



No.. 



Common Schools of Wisconsin. 



County. 

Teacher^s Second Grade Certificate. 

It is hereby certified that A B has passed a satisfactory 
examination upon all points required by law for a Second 
Grade Certificate and — is licensed to teach in any town in 
this County for one year from this date, unless this Certifi- 
cate be sooner anni^ed. 

The following is standing in the several branches, 

upon a scale of 10 : 



Orthography, 

Reading, 

Mental Arithmetic, 

Written Arithmetic, 

English Grammar, 

Geography, 



Physical (geography, 
Elementary Algebra^ 
Physiology, 
Theory ft Practice, 
U. S. History, 



186 



Go. Supt. Schools. 



No. 

County, 

let Grade Certif. 

Name, 

Bate, 

Expiration, 

Branches. 
Orthography, 
Beading, 
Int Arithmetic, 
Written Arith., 
Grammar, 
G^eography, 
U. 8. History, 
Physical Geog., 
Algebra, 
Physiology, 
Theory & Pi actice, 
Philosophy, 
Geometry, 



No.. 



Common Schools of Wisconsin. 



County. 

TBOcher's First Grade Certificate. 

It is hereby certified, that A B has passed a satisfactory 
examination upon all points required by Law for a Mrst 

Grade Certificate^ and is licensed to teach in any town 

in this county for two years from the date hereof, anlesi 
this Certificate be sooner annulled. 

The following is — standing in the several branches, 
upon a scale of 10: 

Orthography, 

Beading, 

Int. Arithmetic, 



Written Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, 
Ge^aphy, 
U. S. History, 



,186 



Physical Geography, 
Algebra, 
Physiology, 
Theory & Practice, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Geometry, 

— Co. Supt. Schoob, 
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SOITORIAL M&SG8L1UNY. 



MILITABT BDUCATION. 

The world, like a pendalam, swings from one extreme to another. A year 
ago we had no military element among us, save the little handful of our Regular 
Army and a few volunteer corps, while the whole matter had fallen into compar- 
ative neglect if not contempt. To-day we have 600,000 men in arms, to say- 
nothing of the rebels, and now we are told that we must become a military na- 
tion; must have military science and tactics taught, even in the schools. Whether 
we need more Military Schools proper, like that at West Point, or whether it 
would be wise in this Sate, to imitate Michigan, and set about engrafling a Mili- 
taiy Department upon the University, is a question that we will not now discuss. 
We will only say, that if a Chair of that kind is desirable, Chairs of Agricul- 
tural Science and of Normal Instruction are tentold more so, either in connec- 
tion with the University, or separate from it. 

To establish a Military School and still neglect any provision for a Normal 
or Agricultural School, would not only be unwise, but really a step backwards, 
toward Southern barbarism, and old world despotism Instead of needing to 
encourage a military spirit, the great difficulty will be, after this rebellion is over, 
to manage and repress it. It is all very well that we should have an efficient 
citizen soldiery, and that all persons liable to military duty, should therefore be 
instructed and drilled, at a proper time and in a proper way. But we shall have 
drill-masters enough to last at least for twenty-five years, without the nonsense 
of introducing military drill into our common schooL^, or schools of any grade. 
Kot only would such a proceeding be unnecessary and foolish, but fraught with 
mischief. What we would say on this point is so well expressed by Mr. Wklus, 
Supt. of Schools in Chicago, in his last Report — which has just come to hand, 
that we will quote his words : 

" It is the appropriate business of our public schools to train up patriots, and 
not soldiers. I would have the pupils study carefully the history of our govern- 
ment and learn what treasures of blood it cost to efitablish it. I would have them 
taught that love of country is one of the first and most important lessons of life. 
I would have them sing often and with the spirit and understanding, such pieces 
as " The Star Spangled Banner " and " Kail ColumlHa" I would have them 
feel that when the government of the country is in peril, no personal sacrifice to 
save it can be too great All, these are appropriate lessons for children, at any 
age. But I should regard it as a fearful calamity to have either the spirit or the 
forms of war brought within the walls of the school room — ^walls hallowed to 
lessons of kindness, forgiveness and love. Let the great aim of the public 
schools be to train communities of children to dwell together in after life, in peace 
and harmony. If three or five in a hundred must ultimately devote themselves 
to the arts of war, let them at tJie proper age be trained by themselves ; but let 



not the other ninetj-fiye, and especially those of the gentler sex, be sorronnded 
by the associations of war and bloodshed during all the period of their education 
at BchooL" 

As to the comparative utility of military drill for the purposes of physical ex- 
ercise and development, Dr. Lewis remarks : — '*Need I say that the military drill 
foils to bring into varied and vigorous play the chest and shoulders? Indeed in 
almost the entire drill, are not these parts held immovably in one position ? In 
aQ but the cultivation of uprightness, the military drill is singularly deficient in 
the requiaities of a system of muscle training, adapted to a weak-chested people." 

AN BNOOURAGING WORD FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

A friend in Pennsylvania, long and prominently connected with the School 
System there vnrites ; 

** It seems to me, so far as I can judge of the symptoms at this distance, that 
your State is doing pretty well under the circumstances, and that you are elbow- 
ing your way into about as much progress as may be safe. In one respect you 
have certainly overtopped us— if you can only hold the ground gained. I see 
that 50 of your new County Superintendents get an aggregate of $23,'760 for 
their salaries [an average of $476]— while our first 63 Supt's had only $26,000 
to divide among them [an average of $419]. So you have a good start, if it is 
properly appreciated by the Superintendents, and they go to work in the trae 
Missionary spirit. 

Is your Legislature friendly or doubtful ? [A little doubtful we fear in the 
House, but all right we hope in the Senate.] Our Legislature is about right I 
think. The war has not hurt the Schools — but seems to have vivified the 
Educational Spirit. * * » The points with us this winter will be to 
get more money for the Common School System, and prevent appropriations to 
the Colleges." 

In Pennsylvania there is no School Fund, but the Legislature appropriates 
some 1300,000 from the General Fund which amounts to not more than one 
fourth as much per scholar as the income of our School Fund. The necessary 
School Tax, levied in each town, (Pa. never had the incubus and folly of single 
independent districts, ) is somewhat burdensome therefore in the new, and thinly 
settled regions. Our correspondent remarks that there are several ex-county 
superintendents in the Legislature there — a fact which opens up a prospect that 
we may in time have a Legislature who will duly estimate the importance of Pub' 
lie Education. 

EXAMINATIONS— CERTIFICATES— THE NEW PLAN. 

The following brief communication from a Co. Supt., who we judge will prove 
an efficient officer, Is quite to the point. We are happy to say that the plan of 
Graded Certificates has become the law, as well as the recommendation of the 
State Supt., and wiU be found with explanations and forms in the Superintend- 
ent's Department for this month: 
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**Tfaoagh under the new plan for the examination of teachers the reins are to 
be tightened, yet I find the teachers throughout my distriot well pleased with h. 
In the new plan thej see a chance for justice Thej see that straightforwazd 
books are to be kept, and at all times open for inspection. Qualifications are to 
be placed in the Cr. column, deficiencies in the Dr., and the footing up and ImJ- 
ancing will give the verdict — ^license, or no license. 

Thej see that now the candidate's success in obtaining license cannot depend 
upon personal favoritism. Neither rich uncles nor loquacious aunts can now 
avaiL There is no respect of persons. Upon his own qualifications he standsi 
or by them he falls. The plan for graded certificates meets with general favor. 

Under the old plan there is but one size for the coats. Those with large qual- 
ifications must be squeezed into a garment too small, while the same, on the lean 
candidate makes decidedly a loose fit The old certificate places the miserable 
pretender and genuine teacher on the same level. The new plan will lower the 
one, and elevate the other. Grenuine merit will be rewarded. The dwarf can no 
longer pass for a giant, and the giant need not be degraded to a dwarf. 

A County Superintendent." 

BLANK CBRTIPICATES. 

At the suggestion of the State Superintendent, our printers, Messrs. Atwood ft 
Rublee, will be prepared to furnish Blank Certificates to the County Superin- 
tendents, put up in a neat style, in a book form, 100, 200 or 300 in a book, at 
$1.50 for 100; $2.50 for 200 ; and $8.00 for 800. They can be sent by mail or 
express at a trifling cost, and orders may be sent directly to our office which will 
be attended to without delay. The law authorizes the Superintendents to expend 
what is necessary for printing; and it is presumed that this will be the cheapest 
plan for obtaining blank certificates, which moreover, will be sure to be neatly 
and correctly printed, and in uniform style. Blanks for the third or lowest grade 
only will be printed at first, and in accordance with the Form appended to the 
Law, as published in this number. The ^stubs' of course remain in the book as a 
safeguard after the certificates are issued. 

Superintendents will of course understand, that if they get blanks printed, the 
forms must be more expanded as to space, than those appended to the law— which 
are crowded for want of room. 

SPELLING-. 
Nobthend's "Dictation and Pronunciation Exercises " seems to be the best 
thing of the kind yet issued. Every teacher should have it, and it can with 
great advantage be used as a class book, by larger pupils. The Hints to Teach, 
ers on Spelling are admirable. The book io a very desirable accompaniment to 
the Blank Spelling Book, noticed last month, and both can be obtained of Gleo* 
Sherwood, 118 Lake St, Chicago. Mr. Northend's book is published by Barnes 
& Burr, N. T. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Will please exercise patience, if their favors do not appear at once. "We make 
foom as fast as possible for all articles judged suitable for publication, paying 
some regard of course to variety, in each number. To the writer of the article 
in this number on "Object Teaching," and to that ot the article last month on 
" Beading, as an Art and a School Bxerdse," we shall take pleasure in sending 
the slight prizes offered for the best on the two subjects. Although they had no 
competitors, the articles are valuable, and well worth the attention of teachers. 

FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A wide-awake Co. Supt writes:— "In the March No. of the Journal a Co. 
Supt writes, * I have found several teachers in this county, whose knowledge of 
English is below par.' I would look on the bright side, and say I have found 
a laige number of teachers whose knowledge of English is at par at least, and 
whose wide-awake interest and zeal supports a County Teachers' Institute, three 
Town Teachers' Associations, and manifests itself in the very atmosphere of their 
school-rooms. 

Enclosed find for two copies of the Journal. I have quite a number 

of other names on my li^t, and as soon as subscription is paid in, will forward 
them." 

Kenosha Co. — A correspondent, who is evidently much interested in school 
matters, writes us of Mr. Dodqb, the Co. Supt.,— -"he is giving good satisfac- 
tion — we could not have chosen a better man.'* 

Walwohth Co.— Supt Chbnbt continues, in the Delavan Patriot, his Diary 
of Visits to the Schools— the publication of which must have a good effect, in 
gtimulating parents, pupils and teachers. 

Rock Co.— Supt. Foot has divided the county into eight Inspection Districts, 
the Spring Examinations to commence in Beloit, March 28, and close April 14, in 
Evansville. 

Dane Co.— (1st District )— Supt Bablow has already appointed two InsU. 
Elites one at Stoughton, to commence March 31, and one at Sun Prairie, to com- 
mence April 7. At the dose of each Institute, (on Friday) applicants for cer- 
tificates will be examined. 

Dane Co.— (2d District)— Mr. E. J. Kbllt, the person elected for this Dis- 
trict has resigned, and the State Supt has named S. L. Hookeb, M. D., of Black 
Earth, to fill the vacancy. This is spoken of as a good appointment 

Iowa Co.— There is we learn a difficulty in determing who is Supt Mr. Rak- 
BALL, who received the certificate of election, did not take the oath of office 
•nd declines serving. Mr. SnofS, who it is claimed received the majority of votes 
ia a/eting, bat whether legally we suppose must be determined by the proper 
oourt This is onfortnnata. 
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Grant Oa—- Supt Pabsons has named eight Inspeodon Districts; and pre- 
jparatoiy to the examinations in each districti for the Summer Schools, short In- 
stitutes or Drills, of three half-dajs each, will be held — viz., in Tafton, OaasviUe, 
Potosi, Lancaster, Fennimore, Bosoobel, Platteville and Hazel Green, in which he 
will be assisted bj the leading Teachers of the OooDty. A good move. 

COLUUBIA Go. — Supt. RosKNEBANS has issued his Programme for Ezamina- 
tionM, and a judicious Circular of Hints and Instructions to Teachers ia regard to 
their duties, and the best methods of conducting the Bzercises and Disciplino of 
the School Boom. 

Gbiin Lakb Co.— Mr. N. C. Heir, the Supt., should be added to the list of 
those who were Town Superintendents. It will be lound we think, that some of 
our most efficient countj officers have been drawn from that source. 

"WiNNKBAOO Co. — " We perceive," says an Oshkosh paper, " that cur new Su- 
perintendent is devotiog himself to the duties of this office in a manner which 
shows that * the right man is in the right place.' " 

DooB Co. — Supt. Lyhak, in giving notice of his Inspection Districts, appends 
a brief but pertinent list of questions to the School District Clerk. 

POBTAGB Co. — ^We acknowledge fiivors from Dr. (Jobdon, Supt, and his wife, 
— which we must reserve till next month. 

EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 

We shall be especially thankful to the County Superintendents for any items 
of interest they may fornish us. Our newspaper exchanges are irregular and not 
reliable for information from all parts of the State. Many have ceased to reach 
us, since the pressure of the times came on. Any thing sent to us of general 
interest, whether written or printed will be appreciated. The counties are *»mem- 
bers one of another " and each is interested in the educational welfare and pro- 
gress of the others. 

NOTES OP SCHOOLS &o, 

MiLWAUKEC^-We learn from Mr. Pobd, Supt., who favored us with a call a 
few days since, that they have made some progress in securing better attendance, 
in which he is well sustained by the Board ; also that Object Teaching is gaining 
some ground. The measure of aptitude and ability in this direction, as Mr. Ford 
well remarks, is one of the most decisive tests of the teacher's true qualifications. 

Baoinb to Kinosha.—*^ Fully impressed with the truth of the sentiment 
that * all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,' the teachers of Badne con- 
vened according to agreement, at an early hour last Saturday, (March 1,) pre. 
aented their reports, received their month's salary from the Mthfhl Clerk^ and 
then set their &oes toward Kenosha for a sleigh -ride. The road was fine^ the 
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hones lively, and with a careful driver, we rode merrily on, reaching Bell's quiet 
and pleasant Hotel in time for a good dinner. After ** doing a little shopping," 
we visited the Gamp, where we saw Mr. Gonatty, late Principal of Kenosha 
High School, and were introduced to Prof. Ogden of Minnesota. "We saw many 
fine ladies on the ground, and it is said that owing to the kindness and attention 
of the citizens to the soldiers, a high tone of morals prevails among them. We 
reached home before seven o'clock in the evening, and can testify that an occa- 
sional recreation is profitable to teachers and pupils.^' 

Kbnosua. — We learn that Mr. I. Stons, a teacher of reputation and experience, 
and employed for several years at Ottawa, 111., succeeds Mr. Gonatty. 

Salbm. (Kenosha Go.) — "The Academy here," says a oorrespodent^ "under 
the tuition of Mr. M. M. Ricb, a thorough-going and true teacher, is our pride 

and ornament. We have a Town Association, and its meetings (held eveiy 

Friday evening,) are thronged with teachers and friends of education from all 
parts of the county." Our correspondent in short, says: " Salem has witnessed 
a complete revolution in educational affairs, during the past two years." Let 
other town inaugurate like revolutions, and we shall never have a South Garolina 
revolution in Wisconsin. 

DsLAVAN. — Mr. I. T. Thompson, who has fUmished some articles for the 
Journal, is in charge of the High School 

Nbwark, (Bock Go.) — ^We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Haroldson, the 
Dist. Glerk, of an interesting Progranmie of Exercises for the closing Exhibition 
of the School of District No. 3, taught by Mr. L. 0. Thompson« The District 
is almost entirely Norwegian. We have no doubt this school, which seems to 
have made good advancement, will, as the Glerk hopes, "keep pace with the 
march of progress already begun ui this State." 

Neenah. — The J/a»tt/acterer says: "The Public School, under Mr. W. W. 
Daggett, Principal, numbers 84 in the higher department; while the three minor 
schools average fifty each, footing up in the aggregate 234 scholars. The Gounty 
Superintendent, J. E. Hunger, Esq., speaks very highly of Mr. Daggett, as an 
able and efficient teacher." 

MsMASHA. — ^According to the same Paper, the Public School here is under Mr. 
Pahner, as Principal ** The Senior Depar^ent contains 55 scholars, the next 
in rotation has 60 pupils, and the mmor schools between 60 and 10 each." 

Calumet Yillaob, (Fond du Lac Go.)— Mr. J. A Loomis, sometime ago at 
Ozaukee, and an occasional contributor to our Mathematical Department, is teach- 
ing here. 

BaoNsoir Institute. — ^This school is located at Point Bluf^ in Adams county, 
and is now under the care of Messrs. J. A. and W. F. Yocum, assisted by other 
teachers. Although south of the Geographical center of the State^ this is a fron- 
tier Academy. The tenns we learn are very moderate. 
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Shebotoait. — ^We learn from a oorrespondent that the XTnion School here is 
prosperiog under Mr. H. H. I^erce, the Principal, and his corps of teachers. A 
little opposition to thorough discipline exhibits itself— as majbe expected e^ery- 
where. 

Palmtba — An Institute. — We regret that we have not room for the Pro- 
ceedings of an Institute held at Pahnyra, on the 7 th and 8th days of March. 
The occasion seems to have been pleasant and profitable. 

Chioago. — We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Wells, Supt , of the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Schools of that City, and shall have occasion to draw some- 
what from its pages hereafter. An extract will be found in a previous artioe. — 
The cause of education in the commercial metropolis of the Northwest is evi- 
dently onward. 

Dr. Lewis's Normal Institute held its Second Commencement^ March 13. 
We shall notice the proceedings next month. 

Pro£ Gdyot's distinguished reputation will insure a special ioterest in the 
Series of Maps announced below. 

A NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We are glad to learn that there is a probability that Mr. 0. H. Allen, who has 
for two and a half yeara past labored among us in the field of Teachers' Institutes 
Ac, will open a Normal School. The College Building of Carroll College^ 
Waukesha, is ofiered for the purpose. There is also a proposition on foot to 
devote the bouth Building of the University to the same purpose. Bither 
locality is a good one, and a school will we hope soon go into operation. 
Whether it would receive any State aid at present, seems quite uncertain, as it 
is probable that the law in regard to Normal Schools will be repealed, as involv- 
ing a misappropriation of the Swamp Land Fund. 

OUR DEPARTMENTS ; 

Are some of them entirely omitted this month, and others diminished, to make 
room for the New Law in regard to Teachers' Certificates, which of course will 
possess more interest for our readers just now than anything else. Next month 
we shall be able to present more variety. 

The attention of School Direoton and Teachers Is respeatfully eallsd to a 

SERIES OF WALL HAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 

BT FROF. ARNOLD GUTOT, 
Which wiU shortly be published by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand St., New York. 
More particular information will be given on application to the Pab- 
lisher. fC^ Agents wanted. 
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NORMAL INSTITTJTB. 
We learn from Bfr. Allen, Agent of Board of Normal Regents, that he has, by 
request, appointed a Normal Institute at Fox Lake, (Dodge Go,) to commence 
Tuesday, April 8, and continue Four Weeks. The sessions will be held in the 
Wisconsin Female College building, and the members of the Normal Glass in* the 
Lokstitution will form a part of the attendance. Many teachers doubtless will 
ayail themselves of this opportunity of becoming better prepared for examination 
and for their summer's work. Tuition will be free. Board in the College build- 
ings, for ladies, $1.25 per week; in famihes, for gentlemen, 91*50 to $1.75 per 
week. The asssistance of Prois. Goldthwait and Hawley, and other compe- 
tent teachers is promised. Lectures, " Object Lessons, and everything in short 
calculated to make the exercises interesting and profitable will be brought into 
requisition. We congratulate Supt. Goldthwait and the teachers of his District, 
on being the first to secure such an important aid in their work. 

LISTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

We are indebted to Supts. Barron, McCord, Lyman, Van Valkenburgh, Whit- 
com, Lawler, Swain, Dodge, Cheney and Foote, for lists more -or less complete of 
Town and District Clerks. Persons sending in lists of names will confer a favor 
by specifying always the name of the Town and the number of the District, in 
case of District Clerks, and if possible, the name and post-office address of the 
previous incumbent; also, the name of the Town as well as the post-office ad- 
dress, of the Town Clerks. 

A request by the State Superintendent touching this matter will be found in 
his Department this month. 

OUR ADVERTISERS. 

Besides the standard Advertisements of our firiends Oeo. Shebwood, S. C. 
Griggs & Co., and W. B. Smith & Co., all of which deserve renewed attention 
at this time, our readers will please notice those referred to below: 

LiPPiNCOTT^s Gbographioal Series. — We are pleased to see that Prof. Allen's 
Primary Geography is receiving very warm commendations. The universality 
with which children study Geography, renders a really good book for them^ a 
a matter of much importance. A few specimen copies may be had at our office. 

Outline Maps. — Teachers and School Boards should give attention to Mr. 
Rolfe's Advertisement — who also furnishes School Books, Ac. The maps of the 
Hemispheres may be seen at our office. 

BAROMETEB& — See Advertisement Call at our office and examine one. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
By a Lady of much experience, in a Primary, Intermediate, or Grammar 
School. Address, Editor Journal of Education. 

By a Gentleman of long experience in teaching, in a Union or High School 
Address, John H. Rolfb, Box 2509, Chicago. 

By a Ladt, m a Primary School, or a small Country School. A i-ituation near 
Madison preferred. Inquire of the Ed. Joor. of Education. 



AD VERTISEMENT8. 



NOW READY. 

ALLEN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 

On the basis of the Object Method of iDstrnetioii: 

Ulnrtrated with numeioiu Engravings and Pictorial Maps. 

Book \, in LipvineoWs Oeoffraphieal Series. Quarto^ b^pp. IHrUeA m Oil colon, 
SerU for eiDaminatum, pott-paid, to (my teacher, on receipt of 25 cente. 



EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

The •seellene* of the plan is so obrions that mention aeems to be almost snperflaons. 

BPB8 SAReSNT, 
Anthor of Sargent's Readers, Speakers, Dialogues, ete. etc. 

Ton hare stmek a happy rein. I hare read yoar book through earefnlly, and like it 
better than anything of the kind I hare erer seen. JOHN OODEN, A. H., 

Prineipal of the Min. State Normal Sehool. 

The plan of the work strikes me farorably. It is norel, but natural, and has been 
well exeonted on the part of both author and publishers. 

The Maps and their illustrations are admirable ; and in picturing to the eye, instead of 
to the imagination, the leading pursuits and products of the earth, in immediate connec- 
tion with their respeetire loeaZitiet, are likely to be suggestire and serviceable to "cliil- 
dren of a larger growth," as well as to those for whom the book is particularly intended. 

Hon. H. G. HIGKOK, 
Late State Supt. of the Oommon Schools of PeuDsyWania. 

Ghlldren must learn fjrom obserration, through the medium of their senses, and we sn 
glad to find this fact made the basis of their text-books at last — S, J. SahoolmcUter. 

Professor Allen has succeeded, as rery few men have done, In the difficult task of eon* 
ing down to the wants and capacities of little children. FITGH POOLE, 

Librarian of the Peabody Institute, South Danyers, Mass. 

I like it because It makes no miserable and unnatural attempt to adapt to childhool 
what does not belong to ehildhood. I like it because it leads the ohild into that warn 
sunlight of opening thought whieh is most essential to healthy mental growth. 

Rer. E. A. BEAMAN, 
Author of <»The True Principle of Education." 

The author has planned and exeonted his work with mnoh •JAUtT^-^Vermoni SAotit 
JowmaL 

Thfs little book seems to combine ererythlng that a work of the kind can possess.— 
WUeoneln Jcumal of XdueatUm. 



LIPPINCOTrS QE08RAPHICAL SERIES. BOOK III. 
SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 

CONTAINING A CONCISE TEXT, AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 
WITH OYER 100 MAPS. QUARTO. PRIGE fl 00 
BV ROe\A/EU.U. C. eiS/IITH, A. M. 



SMITH'S NEW GEOGRAPHY has been in course of preparation for many years, and 
is the crowning production of the distinguished author. No pains have been spared to 
eombine in this work ALL that is essential to a complete and comprekenaioe School Ge- 
ography, and great care has been taken in its oonstruction to render it oif the greatest 
praetical usefulness in the sohool-room and family. < 

From the Mdu* Teacher, '•'** All we hare to say Is, that this Geography is a noTelty and 
a eholoe one too. If we had to seleet to-day a geograpMeal text-book for our own use 
we should choose this." e * * 

Teachers and School JHreotore will be furnished with copies of this work, in flexible 
eoTers, by mall, for examination, upon receipt of fifty cents in meney or postage stamps, 
by the Publishers ; and sohoels will be supplied with the work, for introduction, upon ao- 

J. B. UPPINOOTT A CO., FhUadelpUa. 
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A PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Ever since the introduction of Mr. Wilderspin's system of Infant 
Schools, there has been an increasing desire to press the work of Educa- 
tion more and more into the tender years of childhood. Anxious parents 
stimulated by examples of precocious youth, have sought to produce a 
high degree of intellectual culture at the earliest possible age of their 
offspring. Over-looking the fundamental law of physics, that the weight 
to be borne must correspond with the strength of the materials construct- 
ed to sustain it, there is often laid upon the delicate and imperfect or- 
ganization of youth, what should be imposed only upon the complete 
and mature structure of manhood. Nor can it be denied that institu- 
tions of learning have done much to encourage this erroneous and fatal 
desire, by opening their doors to the immature, and by imposing burdens 
upon constitutions already morbidly excited which vigorous manhood can 
hardly sustain without injury. It is no wonder that in the contest where 
intellectual attainments are made the criterion of merit, so many fall 
before the prize is gained ; or, having reaped the fugitive honors, find re- 
maining only a permanently impaired constitution, wholly incompetent 
to meet the demands of a manly and vigorous life. That an overloaded 
carriage when driven furiously along the rough pavement or uneven coT' 
duroy, should break down under the combined forces of weight and mo- 
mentum, excites no surprise in the passing multitude ; and the owner 
gets no compensation for his loss, except derision for his folly. We 
would not withhold our sympathy from the fond parent who consigns to 
an untimely grave, long cherished hopes, but we cannot refrain from 
wishing that ordinary experience and sound common sense had presided 
over the early physical culture of the object of his sorrow. 
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But it is not our present object to write an essay on Physical Edaca- 
tion. We propose to enquire briefly, and, with reference to its bearings 
upon the physical culture of the young, at what age shall ohildren be ad- 
mitted into our common schools ? 

Our State, in common with others, has made very liberal proYision for 
the support of common schools. Our constitution provides for the dis- 
tribution of the income from the sdiool-fnnd to the children in the State, 
between the ages of four and twenty years, and the claim for admission 
to our public schools of children over four years of age seems to be uni- 
versally allowed. The right of those to receive the benefit of the fund 
they have been instrumental in obtaining seems not to questioned. But 
while the power to exclude those of a younger age is equally unquestion- 
able, it appears not to have been generally examined. From the last 
Annual Report of the State Superintendent we leam that over two thou- 
sand children under four years of age attended school during the past 
year. In very many schools in the State, and those too where the ae- 
commodations are often the most deficient, children are admitted at the 
ago of three years and under ^ Here in crowded and ill-ventilated rooms 
these little ones are often forced to sit in an unnatural and constrained 
position during most of the hours of school. No wonder that interrupt- 
ed and impaired bodily functions with spinal curvature and general physi- 
cal deterioration are frequently the sad results. Charles Lamb might 
well write over these door ways bis significant sign I 

It may be remarked here that the State does not undertake the work 
of the early physical training of children. It was never designed that 
the school-fund should be appropriated to the building and furnishing of 
luirseries. The object of the common school is, primarily, to promote 
the mental and moral culture of children, and, while the healthy and pro- 
portionate development of the body should not be neglected, it is the in- 
tellectual and moral that mainly demands the time and services of the 
Bchooi-room. 

The question before us, then, resolves itself into the one— at what age 
efaall the work of active intellectual culture commence ? We say actwey 
for let it be understood, there is a vast difference between passive and 
forced intellectual activity— -between agreeable, spontaneous mental ez- 
ercise, which is awakened by surrounding objects, and that earlj phren- 
zied excitement which is often stimulated in the school-room by unnatur- 
al appeals to the lower passions, and goaded on by tinsel prizes, temp- 
tingly offered. The fact seems to be strangely overlooked that at every 
Blage of inteUeetaal culture we have to work with matured organs. Not 
more necessary is complete and perfect machinery to the development of 
mechanical power^ than a healthy and vigoroos brain to the produdiaa 
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of sound mental phenomena. A brief statement of the functions of this 
important organ may aid us in our examination. 

In the first place; then, the brain may be regarded as the seat and 
source of nervous power, that great sastainer of all vital actions . It is 
the great battery, acting conjointly with the spinal cord, which elabor- 
ates and sends forth those continual currents of electro-magnetic force, 
which keep in operation the functions of the body, and upon a due sup- 
ply oi which, depend healthy activity and growth. Beginning with the 
infant and watching the progress of physical development we have daily 
and hourly demonstrations of the entire dependence of every part upon a 
requisite supply of nervous power. The communication must not be in- 
terrupted nor the fountain exhausted. Hence nature, true to her in. 
stincts, demands the greater time for sleep, which is not only the great 
restorer of exhausted energies, but of nervous power. If there is one 
fact in physiology which is settled beyond all question, it is that during 
the first six years of life the brain produces but little more nervous force 
than is consumed in the healthy growth of the body, including its own 
structure. There is no surplus to be expended in prodigous mental ef- 
forts. Kor can intellectual activity go beyond what belongs to the 
healthy exercise of the bodily organs. The laws of our being are uni- 
versal in their application and unbending in their operation. Nervous 
power cannot be turned from its normal course without irreparble loss to 
the organs it was designed to supply. With these facts before us let 
us enquire what are the consequences of this early mental culture so 
much coveted by many. Without referring to the bills of mortality which 
contain the saddest record, we notice first, the most common and often 
the most deplorable, namely, the defective physical development and 
structure. We have become so familiar with imperfect organizations and 
cases of physical degeneracy, that they excite no surprise and sel- 
dom awaken curiosity. And if an affectionate daughter or a promising 
son, who, by unremitting effort, has gained collegiate honors, falls a vic- 
tim to influences which a good sound constitution might have withstood, 
we seldom look beyond the immediate agencies concerned in in the pain- 
ful event. The public mind does not like to be troubled with looking 
after remote causes. The veriest groom will tell you, that his colt must 
not be put into the harness before he gets his growth, and the thrifty 
farmer is sure to secure a good development for his ox before he puts him 
under the burdens of the yoke, and for reasons which are palpable to 
every one. But alas I the connection between exhaustive mental effort 
and premature decay in the human system is not so obvious ; or else, 
human weakness obscures the vision ; for no arguments can convince the 
dotiingtnother that her little daughter of five years, who standel at tiie 
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head of her class, and who has borne home in childish triumph week by 
week the coveted prizes, is fast drawing the vital force from its foontain, 
and kindling the fires that ere long will bum down the citadel of life. 
Will not the anxious father hear the note of warning which comes from 
the chamber of his boy, as with restless moan he tosses upon bis bed, 
and whose quick pulse and fevered brow give fearful indications of the 
work that is going on in the delicate texture of his young brain ? If it 
were necessary cases might be multiplied until pages were fiUed with ex- 
amples of compound maladies, the product of undue mental culture in 
early life. 

It would be some relief if the premonitions of danger were oftener 
heeded ; if the cry from the watch tower was heard in time to avert im. 
pending ruin. There would be some hope if the languid eye, the pallid 
cheek and the less sprightly step were seen to be the harbinger of physical 
ills, rather than hailed with satisfaction and delight as evidences of the 
delicate and refned. It is not the excesses of youth alone that con- 
demn the maturer life to the chamber and the couch. Nor are the 
causes of mental derangement always to be found in the immediate suz- 
roundings of the unfortunate subject. The chain of morbid influences 
reaches much farther back into the period of childhood than is generally 
admitted. We believe it to be one of the clearest demonstrations of 
physical science that mental activity prior to the age of six years, in or- 
dinary cases, cannot with safety exceed the spontaneous exerdse of the 
corporal organs. 

We object then, most earnestly, against the common practice of send- 
ing children at this early age to our common schools. We do not speak 
of the bad air and uncomfortable seats of the ordinary school*room. 
These defects may be remedied by the introduction of a better system of 
School Architecture. The evil of the first magnitude and one agunst 
which we cannot shut our eyes with impunity, is the disturbance and 
exhaustion of nervous power, either producing active cephalic disease, 
or entailing a long train of morbid sympathies and disordered functions. 

It is much to be regretted that in the revision of our Constitution the 
lowest age as the basis of school apportionment had not been fixed at six 
instead of four years. This would have removed all legal obstacles in 
the way of this reform and have given to school boards the power of ex- 
cluding those of that tender age who are so inconsiderately crowded into 
the primary school* In the State of Illinois, in common with most of 
the other States, the minimum age is five. This is considered one year 
too low, and the State Superintendendent urges a change in the follow- 
ing language : '^t is believed the evils incident to the admission to the 
public schools of children at the tender age of five years, are upon the 
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whole, far greater than the benefits — that the efficiency of the schools is 
compromised, and the little ones in question are exposed to serious dan- 
gers, mentally, morally and physically." Whether any change can be 
effected in our Constitution at present, depends upon the strength of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

It is gratifying to learn from the Reports of the State Superintendent, 
that the number of children under four years of age, who haye attended 
school, has not increased with the increase of population ; on the con- 
trary, the ratio has diminished during the last four years. This is an 
encouraging fact, and let us hope that the discussion of this subject may 
induce parents more generally to obey the dictates of an enlightened un- 
derstanding in the education of their children, and not render it neces- 
sary that the arm of authority should be invoked for their protection. 

Waukesha. B. 



SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

'' I do not see how we can support a summer school in our district, it 
is so small." So said an intelligent member of a district board. He has 
a large family, and is much interested in the cause of education. The 
development of his own children is, of course, a matter of special inter- 
est to him. But the lines are so drawn that his district is " quite small," 
and, consequently, has not the means of supporting a school more than 
three or four months in a year. The process of education must, of ne- 
cessity, be very slow, in such a district, and those living in it, who wish 
to give their children a respectable education, must be at the expense of 
^' sending them off." The people must either tax themselves beyond 
their means, or for a great part of the time, do without the benefits of a 
school. 

Great loss results to many communities, from thus '* slicing up " ter- 
ritory into small districts. The property of the people is in this manner 
so divided, that they are much crippled in their efforts to educate their 
children. And this is the more aggravating, because it is often entirely 
unnecessary. Mr. A chooses to quarrel with Mr. B, and, forthwith, the 
district must be divided, for " he never will live in the same district with 
that man,** Mr. C has an idea that ''no man should be more than a 
mile from the school house," and so a new district must be formed to ac- 
commodate him, — with a few of his friends— for he is a mile and a half 
from it. Other districts are consequently narrowed down to mere skele- 
tons, to bring this gentleman within a ''mile of a school house." All 
sorts of pleas are are made to the officer whose duty it may be to act in 
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I the matter. The roads from his place to the school hoase, are '^misera* 
ble;" the school-house is ''not in the center of the district;" is altogether 
" too far for his children to walk," — and " they get so tired " — of course 
not by running after they get there — and above all, they are never willing 
to have anything in the district '' as he wants it." So the new district 
*' must be formed." 

These and a thousand other whims — every town and county sxxperin- 
tendent knows what they are — are brought forward, under the specious 
title of '' reasons," to justify the ruining of whole districts, to please in- 
dividual caprice. And so districts are multiplied until, in some towns 
in which there should be but four or five, we find eight or ten* The con- 
sequence is, that many of them are unable to support a school more than 
a third, or, at most, half of the year. And even for that time, they are 
obliged to hire a " cheap " teacher, because they have not the means to 
secure the services of a good one. Evil often results to the children 
from such a policy. The young mind is very apt to receive a wrong bias; 
and to imbibe false impressions, under an incompetent teacher. And, 
" a wrong education," says Franklin, " is worse than none" Many 
have to spend years of manhood, in unlearning what they have wrongly 
learned in childhood. 

In school matters, people often seem to forget that " union is strength." 
There is little doubt, that a large district, with property sufficient to sup- 
port a school nine months in the year, is much more beneficial to its in- 
habitants^ than three or four, within the same limits, possibly could be. 
Such a district can afford to have a good, comfortable school house ; to 
employ a first-class teacher [or teachers,*] and to kesp the school in o.>era" 
tion during the greater part of the year. All this can be done with a 
moderate taxation. Not so with " small districts." Here, if there is 
much accomplished in the way of education, there will be no end to taxes. 
Instead of building one house, which would be all the larger district 
requires, there must be two or three bnilt for the smaller ones. And 
where the people should be taxed to pay but one teacher, they have to 
pay three or four, perhaps. Added to this, are the incidental expenses 
which, of course, will be multiplied in proportion to the number of dis- 
tricts. 

But expense is not all that should be considered in this connection. — 
Nor is it even the most important item. Who can estimate the amount 
of injury resulting to the human race, from incompetent instruction or 

* We add *' or teachers," because by adopting the policy of enlarging rather than en- 
smalling districts, a compact well settled portion of a town, might olten have one good 
school, under two teachers, in different rooms, in place of three or four little scattered 
schools.— Ebb. Joub. 
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iPTTong discipline ? And who can measure the amount of disease and 
bodily suffering, growing out of confinement, in childhood and youth, in 
poorly ventilated^ ill-arranged school- houses? BtU all this is genet^ally 
a eonuquer^ce of small districts. 

But, say some, " our children cannot walk so far." Then take your 
team and carry them. ''But we have not time to do that," perhaps you 
will say. Why not occasional^ spend an hour in carrying them to school, 
as well as devote it to working, to raise money to pay unnecessary 
teachers, and to build needless school houses ? For, if you receive the 
same amount of educational benefit, taxes must necessarily be higher in 
a small district than in a large one. And the question is simply this : 
Whether your time shall be given to taking an occasional ride with your 
own and your neighbor's children, or to toiling to pay needless taxes ? 

With a little mutual good understanding and concert of action, a team 
might be found on every road ready to take all those who were not with- 
in walking distance of the school. This would be necessary only in se- 
vere weather and bad going. With few exceptions, children old enough 
to attend a common district school can certainly walk any distance from 
their residence that would be required, in a good sized district, when the 
weather is fine and the roads good. I am not an advocate of over taxing 
the growing physical frame. But vigorous exercise, within proper limits^ 
is certainly no hindrance to its healthy development. I am inclined to 
think that much of the complaining that we hear about its being '' too 
far for my children to go to school," is not well founded. Young ladies 
who, in their own phraseology, 

« Can dance all night, till the broad day light, 

And go home with the beys in the morning,'' 

are suddenly very weakly when required to walk a mile or two to school. 
Perhaps the disposition has quite as much to do with it, as the distance. 
Nothing can be accomplished without effort. If we would have our 
children thoroughly educated, we must furnish the means of doing it. 
This can be done only by united action. Without this, we shall still 
have to complain of '' miserable school houses," '' poor teachers," and 
''backward scholars." J.W.Harris. 

Sauk Co. 



The pre-eminence of man over the other living creatures of this earth 
consists in this : that he can recognize something higher and better than 
himself. — Aristo tie. 

Three things to suspect — Flattery, Puritanism, Sudden affection. 

Three things to avoid — Idleness, Loquacity, Flippant jesting. 
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BOTANY IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In examining the list of stodics, with which candidates for first grade 
certificates are required to be familiar, I am disappointed, to find that 
Botany is not incladed. 

I observe that the law calls for examinations in Geometry, Natural 
Philosophy, Physical Geography, &o , and doubtless many of our schools, 
demand instruction in these branches. But why omit one, which can not 
only be rendered comprehensible, but very interesting, to a majority of 
the pupils in any, and all of them. 

It certainly cannot be for lack of proper means of illustration. The 
great variety of wild flowers, that blossom under the very windows of 
our country school houses, and specimens, of which, may be found in the 
rude vases that adorn the teachers' desks in our towns and villages, is 
more than sufficient for this purpose. 

Every teacher, in this land of *' prsurie beauties," will find herself ex- 
cessively annoyed, or highly gratified, with the profusion of flowers, 
that 'nature loving ' little boys and girls, will persist in bringing to her, 
as regularly as the day comes, during the flowering season. Must the 
interest of the little gleaners cease with the presentation of their trea- 
sures ? or, shall we, as teachers, strive to unfold to them, the lessons, so 
carefully concealed under each tiny leaf and petal ? 

I have found much benefit to arise from general exercises, on this sub- 
ject, not exceeding fifteen minutes daily ; and, I may safely say, that the 
moral influence of such instruction, has extended far beyond the limits 
of the school room. 

There is much besides hard names, in the study of Botany, as arrang- 
ed in our Text Books ; and the earnest, judicious teacher will frequently 
be astonished, at the amount of information she may be able to impart to 
small children, relative to the nature and habits of plants. 

Should this seem a matter of any importance, I shall hope to hear the 
opinions of other teachers upon the subject. H. 

Black Earth. 

[The best comment on the foregoing is contained in the following sen- 
tence from an Address by C . H. Allen, delivered before the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association in December last ; we quote from the Report in 
the Illinois Teacher : 

" In Wisconsin I have found that we are running to seed in one direc- 
tion ; mathematics overrides everything. In some schools little is taught 
but mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, and algebra : and I have found 
young men who could not read intelligently nor intelligibly who were 
spending their whole time upon mathematics." 
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Having ''gone to seed" in Mathematics^ it is quite time to begin to 

sow a few seeds in Botany, as well as other Natural Sciences, in our 
Common Schools.] 



EDUCATE THE SEXES TOGETHER. 

Much has been said, much .written, and various opinioas entertained, 
with regard to the question — should the sexes be educated together ? 
Our system of Public Schools endorses the af&rmative of the proposition, 
while many of our seminaries and colleges are conducted on opposite 
principles. Children, irrespective of sex, as a rule, are sent to school 
together until a certain degree of advancement has been obtained, or un- 
til other reasons interfere, then some mysterious apprehensions, or a 
weak distrust of mankind decide it to be more consistent that the further 
education of each should be presented separately. Accordingly an in- 
definite number of the one are cloistered in a Ladies' Boarding School, 
and of the other in a Gentleman's College. All communication is then, 
for a time ended, except an occasional letter from a relative friend or af- 
fianced lover ; or perhaps, a semi-occasional call is made — ^but in the 
case of the former, it must be in the presence of a teacher. The eti- 
quette of society is taught theoretically, without the opportunity of 
making it practical ; and while the scientific education progresses, the 
social faculties become dwarfed or artificial. 

In due time the pupils return to their homes and enter their circle of 
friends, carrying with them an uneasy air, an unnatural awkwardness, 
and instead of presenting the grace of social accomplishments and an 
easy manner of adaptation, their appearance is usually what is emphati- 
cally styled "green." They can perhaps read Racine, translate Horace, 
quote Greek, demonstrate the intricacies of the highest mathematics, 
analyze compounds, and give names to the various species within the 
economy of nature ; but the social education, that which is less depend- 
ent upon the memory, and more requisite to the everyday pleasures and 
general development of mind, shows a sad want of attention. 

There arises an imperfect understanding of the mutual relations of the 
sexes, suspicions and unnecessary misapprehensions, and^a want of con- 
fidence in each other. 

Is this system of educating consistent with nature, and in harmony 
with other customs — a system out of which necessarily grows a want of 
self-respect, and a distrust of mankind generally, instead of a high esti- 
mate of honor, a strength in self-reliance and a confidence in humanity ? 
Bather than separate children at school, I would allow, where there is 
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not a desk provided for each student, the members of each family to 
occupy the same seat, which would result in a general mixing ftp ; and 
when there is a lack of means to provide a fall set of text-books for each, 
this would often result in a benefit to all, and at the same time proper 
decorum be preserved. 

Educate the sexes together. Let our Public School system be carried 
out in this respect, in the further education of youth, because it is a com- 
mon sense system, and consistent with natural institutions and social 
customs, and conducive to morality. s. anna Gordon. 

Marathon Go. 



We resume our Examination Questions this month, and hope to find 
room room for a few each issue — especially if some of our experienced 
friends will aid us. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What is the price of 3 cwt. I qr. 17 lbs. at £3 9s. 4d. per owt ? 

2. What money must I put at interest to gain J&39 16s, 8id. at 5^ 
per cent, in one year ? 

3. If the rent of a farm containing llA. 3R. 9P. be £14 7s. 6d., what 
would be the rent of a farm containing 15A. IR. 12P., if 9 acres of the 
latter be worth 7 of the former ? 

4. If a person with a yearly income of $392,50 lay by 93 cents per 
week, how much will he have to spend each day ? 

5. If 7 yards and 2 nails of cloth are bought for $9,75, what will 17i 
yards come to ? 

6. What is the cost of 3 lbs. 5 oz. and 12 dwts., at 5s. 9d. per oz. 

7. Multiply 40,486 by 9999, adopting the shortest method. 

8. FindtheBamafg.g.g,J^,21 

9. A has a court yard in the form of an isoscles triangle, the base of 
which is CO feet, to pave it with flags at $1,50 per square yard will cost 
$200, required the sides. 

10. I have a farm in the form of a trapezoid, the greater end being 
80 rods broad, the less 60 rods, and the length 100 rods ; if I divide it 
equally between my two sons by a line parallel to the ends, at what dis- 
tance from the larger end shall I run the line ?— Pa. Teacher. 
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ALGEBRA. 

1. Give the reason for each step in clearing the following equation of 

fractions -j = 10 — -g- • 

2. Prove that half the sum of two nambers plus half the difference, 
equals the greater, and that the half sum minus the half difference equals 
the less. 

3. Divide 27a; -27+x^--9x^ by a?— 3. 

4. There is a fraction such that if 1 be added to the numerator its 
value will be I, and if 1 be added to the denominator its value will be 1. 
What is the fraction ? 

5. A certain number consisting of three digits has the following pro- 
perties : The sum of the digits is 15. The sum of the first and second 
divided by the third equals 2, and if 198 be added to the number, the 
digits will be inverted. What is the number ? — Report Bd. of Normal 
Regents, Wis. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. When and under whose patronage did Columbus sail on his first 
voyage to America ? Where did he land ? To whom did he apply for 
assistance in vain ? 

2. Who was King Philip ? What were his plans, and what his fate ? 

3. When and by whom was Maryland first settled ? 

4. Give an account of William Penn, his acts and his character. 

5. State the objects and result of Braddock's expedition. 

6. What events occurred in Boston in March, 1775 ? 

7 . In what year did the Revolutionary War commence, and when and 
where was the treaty of peace signed ? 

8. When and by whom was the Constitution framed ? 

9. What was the cause and what the date of our last war with Eng- 
land? 

10. Which of the Presidents of the United States have died in office ? 
—22. I, Schoolmaster, 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

1. What is the quantity of air, in cubic inches, supposed to be taken 
in at each ordinary respiration, and supposing we respire sixteen times 
in a minute, how many cubic inches of Oxygen gas will be consumed ? 

2. Enumerate the laws by which the phenomena of chemical attrac- 
tion are regulated. 

3. Describe the organs of respiration in man, 'naming the peculiar 
functions of each organ, and state also the position and office of the di- 
aphragm. 
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4. In a lever of the first kind 18 inches in length; when in eqailibriam 
the P is 4.25 and the W is 4.75 what is the length of the arms ? 

5. Name the three kinds of elementary organs in vegetable. 

6. How do you account for the fact that birds have a greater volume 
of voice than any other animal of equal dimensions ? 

7. What is the depth of a precipice, if a stone takes 5 minutes to 
reach the bottom from the top, and through what space does it fall in the 
fourth second. 

8. In a wheel and axle, the radius of the former is that of the latter 
6-5 to 2-25^ required the power necessary to raise a bucket of water, 
weighing 168 lbs ? 

9. How is it shown that air becomes rarer as it ascends ? 

1 0. How is it shown that the tissues of the human body contain gases ? 
— Educator. 



Solution of Problem 39. — Let A denote the first term of an arithmeti- 
cal progression; d the common difference; n the number of terms and S 
the sum of the series. Then will 8 = a + (a+d) + ia+2d) +(a+Sd) 

- - +(a+in^l)d)=na+ (^^'^>^ . Make a=l and d=2 Then 8 

=1 + 3 + 5+7 + (2n—l)=n + (n—l)n=iv' ; that is, the sum of 

any odd numbers commencing with unity is equal to the square of the 
number of terms. L. Campbell. 

Solution of Problem 40.— To solve this problem we will lay down the 
following theorems : — 

1. An even square number can be divided by 4 without remainder.— 
The root of an even square number must also be an even number 2a, 
hence the square 4a^. 

2. Any square number which cannot be divided by 3, will have 1 as 
remainder. The root of such a number will be either (3m + 1 ) or (3ot + 2) 
and the square numbers of those 9m'^+6m+l or 9m^ + l2m+4,hotli ex- 
pressions will, if divided by 3, have as remainder 1. 

If an even square number A shall be divided by 12, in accordance with 
the first theorem the remainder could only be 4 or 8, but as 8 divided by 
3 has as a remainder 2, it cannot be a remainder in accordar^ce with the 
second theorem, hence we may set down the following theorem :— 
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If an even square number be divided by 12, the remainder mil always be 4. 
To prove that if an odd square number, B, be divided by 12, the re- 
mainder will be a square number, let B= (2p +1)'' = 4p' +4p +1. As 

SEL will have as remainder 4, we have to find the remainder for 4+4i? + 
1.2 

l=4(l+;?) + l. i(l±^=Lt£. Hence ifi±^ is a whole number 
12 3 3 

the remainder vnll be 1, If li:£=^!lil we shall have for--asremain- 

3 3 12 

der4x2 + l=9. If_i£=»+--we would have for -~asremainder4xl + 
3 3 12 

1=5, but as 5 cannot be a remainder in accordance with theorem 2, the 

only possible remainders for square numbers divided by 12, will be 1, 4, 9. 

S. Tbklis. 

Solution of Problem 43.-6 in. : 7 in. :: 1 lb. : 1^ lb. Therefore one 
pound weight on the long arm of the balance, will require 1^ lb. on the 
short arm. 7 in. : 6 iD.::l lb. : i^ lb. Therefore one pound weight on 
the short arm, will be balanced by ^ lb. on the long arm. 1| lb. +T^b.= 
2f^2 ^bs. Hence the shopkeeper loses 1^ per cent. C . H. M. 

Windsor, Dane Co. 

Problem 42.— A typographical error in this problem escaped detection 
in proof reading. It should be : 

Given 4a;+— =a?^ +~+6, tobe solved as a quadratic. 
4 4 

Monches. John Fatherston. 

Problem 44. — A triangle whose sides are 13, 14 and 15 feet respectively 
is to be divided into two equal parts by a line perpendicular to the long- 
est side. Eequired the length of the dividing line. 

Problem 45. — A tree 200 feet high was broken off in a storm, the top 
striking 80 feet from the roots, the broken end resting on the stump. — 
Supposing the ground to be a horizontal plane, what is the length of the 
part broken off ? Required an arithmetical solution. B. H. C. 

Elk Grove, La Fayette Co. 

Problem 46. — The three perpendiculars of an acute-angled triangle are 
ttf b and c, Eequired the sides of the triangle ? L. Campbell. 

Problem 47.— Find the radii of three small circles inscribed within a 
large circle tangent to the circle and also to each other. 

PlatteviHe Academy. C. P. Ditan* 
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A Bill compiling and revising the School Laws was presented to the Legislature 
early in the session. The edition of the Code published in 1859 is nearly ex- 
hausted. Another Code is needed, and it was hoped the Legislature would pass 
the Bill prepared and authorize the issue of a new Code. This they failed to da 
To supply this deficiency and to aid School Officers in their work, the Laws 
passed since the issue of the Code of 1859, are all published ui this number of 
the Journal. The Code of 1859 and this number of the Journal will thus afford 
the means of ascertaining what the School Laws are. The laws passed since 
1859 are arranged under separate headings so far as they can be. A glance at 
each division will show what the laws are upon the subject of that division: 
Division 1. — School Supervision. 
»» 2 — Teachers' Certificates. 
«t 3. — School Management. Miscellaneous, 
and 23, Revised Statutes.) 
Division 4. — School House Sites. (Not repealing previous statutes, but addi- 
tional thereto.) 
Division 6. — School Lands and School Funds. (Amendatory of chapters 22 
If officers receiving this copy of the Journal will carefully preserve it with 
their School Code, it will be found of great service to them. 

TO TOWN CLERKS. 

During the present month you will receive blanks for the Annual Reports of 
yourselves to the County Supermtendent and of District Clerks to yourselves. 
You will please distribute to the several District Clerks of your respective Towns 
the blanks sent you. To each Clerk of a JoirU District as many small blanks in 
addition to the large one as there are towns represented in the Joint District. 

It will be your duty to see that the Reports of the District Clerks are returned 
to you m due time and in proper form. The time fixed by law for the District 
Clerks to make report is between the first and tenth days of September, bearing 
date September 1st. Tour own Report must be made to the County Superin- 
dent between the fifteenth and twenty-fifth days of September, bearing date 
September 15 th. 

TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 
At any time after the first of June you will find blanks for your Annual Re- 
ports in the hands of the Town Clerks of your respective Towns. Each Cletk. 
will receive one large blank. Each Clerk of a Joint District will receive from 
the Town Clerk of the Town in which he resides as many smaller blanks as 
there are Towns represented in the District of which he is Clerk. If the Town 
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Clerk has not small blanks enough they may be obtained from the Town Clerks 
of adjoining Towns or may be procured directly from this OflBce upon application. 

J. L. PICKARD, State Supt Pub. Inst. 

Division I.— School Supervision. 

CHAPTER 179. 
AN ACT to create the ofBoe of County Superintendeat of Schools. 

The People of the State of Wisconsin^ represented in Senate and Assembly^ do enact 
as follows : 

Section 1. There shall be chosen, at the general election, held on the Tuesday next 
succeeding the first Monday in November, of the year 1861, and biennially thereafter, a 
county superintendent of schools, for each county of the state, who Fhall enter upon 
the duties of his rffice on the first day of January succeeding his election, and shall 
hold the same for two years, and until his successor is elected and qualified. In each 
countf of the state having over fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the last pre- 
ceding census, the county board of supervisors may, at any meeting prior to an election 
of county superintendent, in any year, determine by resolution, to remain in force until 
rescinded, that two county superintendents shall be chosen for such county; and said 
board of bupttrvisors shall thereupon divide the county into two districts, to be called, 
respectively, superintendent district number one, and superintendent district number 
two. While such resolution shall remain unrescinded, each such district shall elect a 
county suprrintendent for such district, to be called county superintendent of schools 
for district number one, or two, as the case may be. When a county contains more than 
one senate district, each such senate district shall constitute a superintendent district, 
to be numbered as above provided, except in senate districts lying wholly within incor- 
porated cities, which may have elected as provided for in section^ eleven of this act. Such 
county Buperintendents of schools for districts shall, within the limits of their respective 
districts, have the same powers and duties as other county superintendents ; thoir terms 
of office shall be the same, and their election shall be conducted and canvassed as pro- 
vided in this act for the election of county superintendents ; and all the provisions of this 
act, or of any other law of this state in relation to county superintendents of sohoolj, 
shall apply to county superintendents of schools for districts unless the latter shall be 
expressly excepted therefrom. 

Sec. *J. The election of county superintendent of schools shall be oonducted, can- 
vassed and certified in all respects after the manner prescribed for election of other 
county oflicers. 

Sec. 3. The county superintendent of schools shall before entering upon the duties of 
his office, take and subscribe the oath of office prescribed by the constitution of this 
state, before some officsr authorized to administer oaths, and shall deposit the same with 
the clerk of the board of supervisors. 

Section 4. In case of vacancy, the state superintendent may, npon certificate thereof 
from the clerk of the board of supervisors, appoint a person to fill such vaeancy, who 
shall qualify as provided in the third section of this act, and shall hold his office until 
the general election next succeeding such appointment. 

Sec. 6. The county superintendent of schools may be removed from office by the judge 
of the circuit court of the county where such county superintendent of schools may 
reside^ upon petition and satisfactory proof of incompetency or willful neglect of duty ; 
provided, that no such removal shall be valid, unless the person so removed shall have 
ha4 at least thirty days notice of the charges brought against him, and an ofpoiPtonity 
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8«e. 0. Anj perion or ptnona p«tlttonlDg for th« remoT»l trom offlee of anj county 
■aporiiitond«nt of BohoolB, shall oaufo a oertlfled oop7 of saeh patition, together 
irith a full itatement of all ohargaa pralarrad against him, to be aerred upon 
said snperintendeiity at least thlrtj days prior to the hearing before tha Judge of the cSr- 
onlt oonrt. 

8eo. 7. It shall be the duty of the county superintendent of schools to examine and 
Ueense teachers, as hereinafter provided ; to Tidt and inq;>ect schools ; to organise and 
conduct at least one Institute, for the instruction of teachers, in each year ; to encourage 
teachers' associations ; to adTlse la all questions arising under the operation of the 
school laws in his county \ to introdace to the notice of teachers and the people, the best 
modes of Instruction, the physiological laws which govern the health and growth of the 
young, the most approved plans of building and ventilating school houses, and ornament- 
ing and adapting school grounds for the cultivation of the taste and the healthfulezerdsB 
of the children; to report from time to time,the condition and prospects of the schools under 
his supervision ; to receive from the town, city and village clerks, abstracts of the re- 
ports of the several distict clerks, and transmit the same, with such other information 
as he may deem advisable, or as may be required of him, to the state superintendent, and 
to perform such other duties as may be required by law, or by the state snperinlendent 
of public instruction. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the county superintendent of schools, in each county, 
to divide his county into inspection districts, to be bounded by town lines, and not to 
contain more than four towns each, and to hold, in and for each such inspection dlstiict, at 
least two meetings in each year for the examination of teachers, of wbiok meetings ai 
least thirty days' notice, in writing, shall be given to each school district clerk in the in- 
spection district for which the meeting is to be held, and by him posted in some conspiea- 
ous place in his district. Such notice sliall contain the names of the towns embraced hi 
the inspection district, and the time, place and objects of the proposed meeting. The ex- 
amination oi teachers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted by written and 
oral questions and answers. They shall be uniform for the county in which they are 
held, and no certificate of qualification shall be given except in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law respecting teachers' certificates. 

Sec. 9. The compensation of the county superintendent of schools, shall be fixed 
by the county board of Bupervisors, and shall be paid quarterly in cash, by the county ; 
provided, that for counties containing more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, according 
to the last preceding census, the compensation shall not be less than six hundred dollars 
per annum, and for counties containing more than eight thousand inhabitants, It shall 
not be less than four hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 10. The term of ofllce of the several town superintendents who shall be 
elected at the town elections for the year 1801, shall terminate upon the thirty-first day 
of December, A. D. 1861, and all the duties now devolving upon the town superintend- 
ents, and not herein enumerated among the duties of the county superintendent of 
schools, shall thereafter be performed as follows : 

1. The board of supervisors of each town, the board of trustees of each village, or 
the oommon council of each city, not woxklng under a special school charter, 
shall perform all of said duties relative to the fcrmation and alteration of acheol 
districts. 

2. The school district board of each school district, shall vlidt and inspect schools un- 
der their charge, as tovm superintendents are now required to do. 

3. The treasurer of each town, city or village, as the case may be, shall apply for, 
to be heard in his own defence ; and provided JkuihtTf that the said circuit judge 
ihall. In case of removal, certify such removal to the clerk of the county board sf 
supervisors. 
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hold snd pay oyer, upon the apportionment of the olerk of his town, city or Tillage, to 
the school dlBtricts entitled to draw the s^me, all school moreys belonging to his town, 
city or Tillage. 

4. The clerk of the town, city, or Tillage, as the case may be, shall make and return 
to the county superintendent of schools haTing jurisdiction oTer his town, city, or Til- 
lage, abstracts of the reports of the school district clerks in his town, oity or Tillage, as 
the town superintendent is now required to make and return such abstracts to the clerk 
of the county board of snperTisors ; and such reports shall be made to him for that pur- 
pose as they are now required te be made to the town superintendent. He shall also 
apportion all the school funds certified to him by the town, oity, or Tillage treasurer as 
f abject to apportionment among the seTeral districts in his town, city or Tillage, entitled 
to receiTe the same ; and shall perform all other duties now required of town superin- 
tendents, not aboTe enumerated, and not herein enumerated among the duties of the 
county superlntent of schools. 

Sec. 11. The board of education of any incorporated oity in this state, may, on or 
t^fore the fifteenth day of August, in any year, elect, by order or resolution!^ that such 
city shall, for the next ensuing year, be exempt from the proTisions of this act, except in 
the matter of making of reports to the county superintendent of the county in which 
such city is situated, and within ten days thereafter, cause a copy of such order or reso- 
lution to be filed with the clerk of the board of the county superTisors, in and for such 
county, in which case the duties of the county superintendent of schools, for that county, 
shall not, during that year« extend into such city, except for the purpose of receiTing 
reports therefrom, and the electors of such oity shall hare no Toice in electing a county 
superintendent, if one be elected in such county that year, nor shall the member or 
members of the county board of superTisors, from such city, haTe any yoice in deter- 
mining or proTiding for the compensation of suoh county superintendent, nor in any other 
matter relating to such officer, nor shall any tax, l«Tied under the proTisions of tfato act 
for that year be leTied upon suoh city, or any part thereof. In all cases where an incor- 
porated city Bhall not elect as proTided in this seotion, the duties of superTislng and in- 
specting schools, and examining luid certifying to the qualifioations of teachers in and 
for such city, shall dcTolTe upon the county superintendent exclusiyely, any act or part 
or an act of this state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 12. The board of superTisors of each county shall, when they leTy the county 
school tax for each year, add thereto and apportion among the towns, cities, and Tillages 
in such county, an amount sufficient to pay the compensation of the county superintend- 
ent of schools in and for such county for that year, which amount shall be paid oTer to 
the county treasurer of such county, with the county tax, by^the soTcral town, oity, and 
▼ilUge treasurers ; provided, that no part of said amount shall be apportioned to or leT- 
ied upon any incorporated oity, whose board of education shall haye elected as proTided 
for in the last preceding seotion. 

Sec. 13. All acts and parts of acts inconsietent with the proTliions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. This act shall take effect and be in force f^om and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

ApproTed April 6, 1861. 

OHAPTEB 166. 
AN ACT to authorize the secretary of state to furnish county superintendents of schools 
with copies of the roTised statutes and general laws. 

The People ^f VU SUxU qf Wieoonslih resramUed in SonaU Md Aattnibly, do wad at 
foUotoe: 
Seotion 1. It shaU be the duty of tho register of deeds of Oftoh oonnty in this state, 
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whencTer he forwards to the seoretaiy of state a statement of the number of persons, 
oflcers and corporations in his eonnty, entitled hj law to a copy of the laws oi the last 
preoeding session of the legislature, to include therein the superintendent of schools in 
his county; and he shall also designate how many such county superinteo dents are un- 
supplied with copies of the reTised statutes; and the secretary of state is hereby author- 
ised and required to dellTer to sueh register, or to his order, copies of the revised 
statutes and of the general laws of each year, for the use of such county superintend- 
ents who shall be entitled to the same, and who shall deliver them to their successors in 
office, in the same manner as is now required by law of other county officers receiving 
the same. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 28, 1862. 

Division II. — Tbachbrb' CEaTuicATES. 

[PublUhed April 10, 1862.] 

CHAPTBE 176. 

AN ACT to establish a system of Graded Teachers' CertlBcates, and to amend Chapter 

179 of the General Laws of 1861. 
TAa People of the SiaU qf TFisconsin, repreitrUtd in Senate and Aaaeniblv, do «nact as 
fbUovw 

Section 1. Every applicant for a situation as teacher in any of the common schools 
of this State, shall be examined by the county superintendent of schools of his county, 
In regard to moral character, leamhig, and ability to teach, and if found qualified, shall 
receive a eertiflcate as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby established three grades of teachers' certificates, to be 
known as certificates of the flist, second and third grade, respectively, as the case may be. 
Sach certificate shall show the branches of study in which the holder of the same has 
been examined ; also, the relative attainment of the applicant in eaeh branclu 

See. 3. Every applieant for a certificate of the third grade, shall be examined in Or- 
thoepy. Orthography, Beading, Penmanship, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, Pri- 
mary Grammar and Geography, and if found qualified, shall receive a certificate which 
shall entitle the holder to teach in the town for which he applies, for one year from the 
date thereof. 

Sec. 4. Every applioant for a eertifleate of the second grade shall be examined in all 
the branches required for a oertiiloate of ,the third grade, and hi addition thereto, in 
Grammatioal Analysis, Physiology, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, United 
States History, and Theory and Praotiee of Teaching ; and if found qualified, shall reeeive 
a eertiflcate which shall entitle the holder to teaeh in any town in the county in wlilchhe 
Is examined, for one year from the date thereof. 

Beo. 6. Every applicant for a certificate of the first grade, shall be examined in all the 
brudhes in wliieh applicants for certificates of the second and third grades are examined, 
and in addition thereto, in Higher Algebra, Natural Philosophy and Geometzy ; and if 
found qualified, shall receive a certificate which shall entitle the holder to teach in any 
town in the county for which he is examined, for two years from the date thereof. 

Sec* 6. The county superintendent of each county shall, under the advice and direction 
of the State Superintendent, establish for his county the standard of attainments in each 
branch of study, which must be reached by each applicant, before receiving a certificate 
of either grade, and the standard so established sliall be uniform for the county. 

Sec. 7. No school district clerk shall have power to contract with a teacher unless such 
teaeher shall have a eertiflcate of qualiflcations in force at the time of making sueh 
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eontraot ; and when a district is composed of parts of two or more counties, the clerk of 
■aid district shall not have power to contract with a teacher unless such teacher shall hare 
a certificate or qualifications signed by the superintendent of the countj in which the 
school house is situated, and in force at the time of making such contract. 

Sec. 8. Each county superintendent of schools may demand an examination in such 
additional branches as the applicant may be required to teach, and whenever he shall 
deem it necessary, may require a re-examination of any teacher in his county, for the 
purpose of ascertaining his qualifications to continue as such teacher. 

Sec. 9. The county superintendent may annul any certificate given by him or his 
predecessor in office, when he shall think proper, giving at least ten days' previous notice, 
in writing, to the teacher holding it, and to the district board of the district in which he 
may be employed, of his intention to annul the same. 

Sec. 10. The annulling of a certificate shall not disqualify the teacher to whom it was 
given, until a notice thereof, contidning the name of the teacher, the time when the 
certificate was annulled, and the reasons for such annulment shall be filed by the county 
superintendent in the office of the town clerk of the town In which the person whose 
certificate is annulled is engaged in teaching. 

Sec. 11. All certificates of qualification heretofore granted to teachers by any town 
superintendent, shall be null and void from and after the 15th day of April next ; and no 
person shall, from and after that date, be held to be a qualified teacher, unless he shall 
have a certificate from the county superintendent of the county in which he resides, 
issued In conformity with the provisions of this chapter. 

Sec 12. Section 8, of chapter 179, of the general laws of 1861, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following provision : 

** Whenever, on account of sickness, absence fiom the county or other cause, any 
person desiring a certificate of qualifications as a teacher, shall be unable to attend the 
examination as aforesaid, such person maybe examined at anytime by the superintendent, 
without giving the notice required in this section, and upon such examination, if fonxid 
qualified, shall receive a certificate which shall remain in force until the next regular 
meeting for examinatien of teachers In the inspection district in which such teacher is 
engaged in teaching: Protided, th&t the county superintendent, before examining and 
licensing such applicant, may require of him er her satisfactory proof that the absence of 
such applicant from the last regular meeting for examination of teachers, in the inspection 
district in which he or shA resided was necessary and unavoidable npon the part of said 
applicant. 

Sec. 13. All acts and parts of acts, conflicting with the provisions of this act are 
bereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

IPv^liehed AprU 9» 1862.1 

CHAPTEB 271. 

AN AOT to amend chapter 176 of the general laws of 1862, entitled «an act to establish a 

^stem of graded certificates, and to amend chapter 179 of the laws of 1861." 
The People of tJie state of Wisooneifi, represented in Senate cmd AseerMy^ do enact 
asfoUows : 
Section 1. Section three of chapter 176 of the general laws of 1862, Is hereby amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following words: «and each county superintendent may 
issue third grade certificates for a less period than one year, and for a paitlcular district, 
whenever he is satisfied that the applicant is qualified to teach in such district, and 
is not qualified to teach in every district ef the toim for which he is licensed." 
Sec. 2. Incases where ezaminatloni have been held prior to the first day of April, 
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1862, th« county •nperintondent may Iraue oertiaeat«8 of either grade, as prorided for 
in the act of which this Is amendatory, the same as If said examinations had been 
held after the passage of said chapter 176 aforesaid. 

Bee. 8. This act shall take effect and be In force from and after its passage and pnbli* 
eatlon. 

ApproTed April 7, 1862. 

Division III. School MANAaEHENT—MiscELLANEous. 

LPubllshed April 13th, I860.] 
AN ACT to amend chapter 23 of the Bevlsed Statutes, entitled, '* Of Common Scbools." 

The PtopU of th€ State of Wiaoonein, repretented in Senate and AMembly, do enact 
at foUowe:-^ 

Section 1. Section eleyen of said chapter is hereby amended by striking out the word 
"twenty," in the first line of sub-section nine, and insertiag Instead the word « fifty'*; 
also, by adding an additional sub-section to said section eleyen, which shall read as fol- 
lows : « To authorise the district board to admit to the priyileges of the school peraons 
not residing in the district, wheneyer such admission will not interfere with the accommo- 
dation or instruction of the scholars residing therein, and to fix a fee for tuition per term, 
quarter, or year, to be charged the person thus admitted." 

Sec. 2. Section thirty-nine is hereby amended by adding to said section the following 
words : *< and shall hare power, Ist to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
organisation, gradation, and goTemment of the school or schools established in the dis- 
trict ; said rules to take effect and be in force when a copy of the same, signed by a ma- 
jority of the board, shall be filed with the clerk ; 2d, to suspend any pupil from the prir- 
ileges of the school for non-compliance with the rules established by them, or by the 
teacher, with their consent ; 3d, to expel from school any pupil who shall persistently 
refuse or neglect to obey the rules and regulations above mentioned, whenever, upon due 
examination, they shall become satisfied that the Interests of the school demand such 
expulsion." 

Sec. 3. Section forty-five is amended by itriUng out the word « March," in the second 
line of subisection four, and Inserting the word «< June " in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section one of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight of the General Laws of 
1858, now comprising a part of chapter twenty-three of the Bevised Statutes, is amended 
by striking out the following words in the seventh and eight lines thereof ; to wit ; «< by 
notifying all the legal voters in said district," and by adding to said section the following 
words : provided, that no tax shall be voted at a special meeting unless tliree-fourths of 
the legal voters shall have been notified, either personally or by leaving a written notice 
at their places of residence, stating the time, place, and objects of the meeting, at least 
six days before the time appointed therefor." 

See. 6. The boundaries of any union school district formed In accordance with, the 
provions of section twelve of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight, aforesaid, may be 
altered In the same manner that the boundaries of common school districts are altered ; 
and the provisions of law governing the action of the town superintendents in relation to 
the alteration of common school districts shall, so far as the same are applicable, be ap- 
^ied In the' alteration of union school districts ; provided, that no union school district 
shall be disorganised unless a majority of the electors shall, at an annual meeting, TOte 
for sueh disorganization. 

See. 6. Whenever the director and olerk of any school district shall deem the i een- 
rity upon the bond of the treasurer insufficient, they shall have the right to demand ad- 
ditional securiey, and the refusal or neglect of the treasurer to furnish such additional 
security shaU vacate his office ; which shall be filled by the board u provided in seetion 
twenty-threo of the chapter of which this act is amendatozy. 
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Seo. 7. ThiB sot shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 
Approved April 2, 1S60. 

iPttbliOUd ApHl 11, 1862.] 
CHAPTER 270. 

AN ACT to amend section 66 of chapter 23 of the reyised statutes, entitled ** of com- 
mon schools." 

The People of the Stale of Wisconsin, re^esented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
asfoUows : 

Section 1. Section sixty-six of ciiapter twenty-three of the revised statutes of the 
state of Wisconsin, is hereby amended by adding to the same the following clause : « In 
ease the new district shall have raised a tax, and erected or provided for itself a school 
house, before the former district shall have raised and paid over to the treasurer of 
the new district, the amount in this section provided to be raised and paid ever, it 
shall be the duty of the treasurer of the new district, in whose hands said amount, so 
paid over, may at any time remain, to pay over, on demand, the sum so paid him, or 
his predecessor, by the former district, to the individuals to whose credit the same would 
have gone, had said sum been ridsed and paid over by the former district, before the said 
school house was erected or provided by the new district ; and should such treasurer re- 
fuse, on demand by any party entitled thereto, to pay over to him his just propottion 
of said amount, the same may be collected in a suit at law by said party, upon the official 
bond of such treasurer." 

Approved April 5, 1862. 

^Published March 19, 1862.] 
CHAPTER 94. 
AN ACT to authorize the chairman of town supervisors to commence and prosecute suits 

in certain cases. 
The People qf the State qf Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly^ do enact as 
fottotos: 
Section 1. The chairman of supervisors in each town, may bring an action in the name 
of the town, upon the official bond of any previous town superintendent of common 
schools, for the recovery with interest, of any unpaid balance of school moneys that shall 
appear to have been in his hands on leaving his office, either by the accounts rendered by 
such town superintendent or by other sufficient proof, and may prosecute to final judgment 
and execution in the name of the original plaintiff, all actions horesofore commenced by 
any town superintendent upon the bond of his predecessor. 

Sec. 2. All moneys collected under the provitions ef this act, shall be paid over to the 
to?m treasurer, and by him apportioned among the several school districts, the same as 
other schol moneys in his hands. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved March 15, 1862. 



Division IV.— School House Sites. 

[Published April 26th, I860.] 
AN ACT locate and establish school-house sites. 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as /ollowt :— 
Section 1. The chairman of the town board of supervisors, the town superintendent 
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of sohools, and the town olerk of each town, shall oonsticate a board for the purpose of 
locating and establishing school-house sites. 

Sec. 2. WhencTer the electors of any school district, either at their annual meeting 
or at any special meeting, legally called for that purpose, shall make application to the 
board constituted by the first section of this act, in their respectire towns ; the said board 
upon satisfactory proof being made to them by the certificate of the district clerk, or 
otherwise, that the notices required in the next section haye been duly giyen, shall pro- 
ceed to establish a school-house site for said district ; pr<yoided, that such school-house 
ilte shall not exceed one acre of land ; and, provided further^ that such land when it 
shall cease to be used as a sohool'house, shall rerert to the original owner, his heirs or 
assigns. ^ 

Sec. 3. Upon appli«ation made by any school district by Tote as aforesaid, such board 
shall make out and sign a notice in writing, and fix therein a time and place when and 
where they will meet and decide upon such application, which said notice shall also con- 
tain a brief description of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such school- 
house site, wliioh said notice shall be served, by the district clerk, upon all the owners 
and occupants of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such site, at least six days 
previous to the day appointed for such meeting ; such notice shall be served by delivering 
to each such owner and occupant of suoh land who may be residents of this state, or by 
leaving the same at their respective residences, with some person of suitable age and 
understanding. And if there be no occupant of such land, and the owner or owner* 
thereof be unknown to the said board, or shall reside without this state, then such no- 
tice may be served by publishing the same in the newspaper published nearest said land 
once in six successive weeks next before the said day of meeting. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the said board shall locate and establish any school-house site, 
they shall cause an accurate survey and description of the same to be made out, and shall 
fix and award the compensation to be made to the owner or owners of such site, together 
with all damages sustained by such owner or owners of all lands so taken. They shall, 
also, after agreeing thereupon, make out and sign duplicate certificates, containing 
their action upon such application, a description of the land so taken, and the amount 
of compensation and damages so awarded to each of such owner or owners, one of 
which shall be delivered to the occupant or occupants of the land so taken for such 
school-house site, and the other to the clerk of said district, Vho shall cause the sama to 
be recorded in the ofBlce of the register of deeds of the proper county ; provided, that 
the said certificate shall also contain the survey and description required to be made in 
this section ; And provided further, that in case the said board shall deem it advisable, 
they may, before agreeing upon their said award, adjourn from time to time, not to ex- 
ceed ten (fays, and that any two of said board may act in the absence of the other. 

Sec. 5. The sum of money so awarded by the said board shall be paid to the owner 
of the land upon which such site is located, or in case the owner is a non-resident, or re- 
fuses to accept the money, it shall be deposited with the treasurer of the district, to the 
order of the owner of said land, and it shall not be lawful for said district to occupy sidd 
land without the consent of the owner thereof, until such money shall be paid, tendered, 
or deposited as aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. No land shall be taken for a school -ho use site except by consent of the o'vm- 
er, that may not be taken for highway purposes, according to section fifty-four, chapter 
nineteen, of the Bevised Statutes. 

Sec. 7. Any person aggrieved by the decision of the above board in the sward of 
damages, may appeal therefirom to the circuit court for any county in which such site is 
rituated, by filing with the clerk of such district a notice of such appeal : which notice 
shall specify all the grounds of such appeal, within twenty days after the receipt of the 
duplicate certificate mentioned in section four ot this act, and paying to the said district 
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clerk one dollar for tht state tax on the appeal, and one dollar for making the return 
thereto, and thereupon the clerk of an oh district shall, within twenty days thereafter, 
file with the clerk of said circuit court a certified copy of such certificate, together with 
snch notice of appeal, and the date of service thereof, and shall pay to such clerk of the 
circuit court one dollar for the tax on the appeal, and thereupon the clerk of such court 
■hall enter an action therein, in which the appellant shall he plaintiff, and the school dis- 
trict shall be defendant. The issues in such action shall he the legality of all the pro- 
ceedings of said hoard under this act, and the amount of compensation and damages to 
which the plaintiff is entitled hy reason of the taking of his lands for a school-house site, 
as aforesaid. And the issue shall he tried without further pleadings, in the same manner 
as other issues of fact are tried in such court, and either party shall he entitled to a jury , 
and the judgment therein shall be enforced in the same manner as other judgments in 
personal actions rendered by said circuit court ; provided, that in all cases where the 
question of damages is the only issue, and the plaintiff does not recover a larger sum 
than was awarded him by such board, he shall recover no costs. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the district is situated in two or more towns, the board shall con- 
sist of the chairman of the town board of supervisors, the town superintendent of schools, 
and the town clerk of each town in which such district is situated. 

See. 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after Its passage and publi- 
cation. 

Approved April 6, 1860. 

Division V. — School Punds and Lands. 

[Published March 15, 1860. ] 
AN ACT to authorize the Oommissioners of School and University Lands to remit Penal- 
alties in certain cases, and to change the time for the annual distribution of the 
School Fund Income. 
77U peopU cf the Skite of WUooMin, represented in Senate Oflid Assembly, do enact 
CL8 joUowe : 
Section 1. In all cases where the interest due on school, university and swamp lands, 
or lands selected in lieu of swamp lands, or upon loans of money, from the school, uni- 
rersity, or drainage fund, shall be paid to the state treasurer on or before the last day 
of May in eaoh year, including the year A. D. 1860, the oommissioners of school and 
university lands shall remit the five per cent, penalty now re quired to be paid by the pro- 
visions of chapter 28 of the revised statutes ; provided that nothing In this act shall be 
80 construed as to remit any forfeiture, pursuant to the provisions of said chapter 28 of 
the revised statutes ; provided that there shall be a re-apportionment of school monies 
between the 80th and 25th days of December, in the year 1860, if an aggregate of more 
than twenty thousand dollars shall be on hand subject to apportionment at that time. 

Sec. 2. Section one of chapter 24 of the Revised Statutes, is hereby amended, so that 
after the year 1860 the income of the state fund for the support of common schools 
which shall be received up to the last day of May in each year shall he distributed be- 
tween the tenth and fifteenth days of June in each year, or as soon thereafter as practi- 
cable, among the several counties of this state, from which reports have. been received 
by the state superintendent, agreeably to law. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the provisions of this 
act, are hereby repealed. 
Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved March 13^ I860. 
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OHAPTBB 64. 
AN ACT to proTide fox the apportiooment of School Moneys. 

The People of the State of Wieconsin^ represented in Senate and Assembly , do enact 
as follows : 

Seetion 1. The town Buperintendentf of Bchools ahall apportion the school money 
coming into their hands upon the 4th Monday of March in e«eh year, or as soon there- 
after as the same may he reeeiyed by them : providedf that notliing In this act shall in- 
terfere with the apportionment of money receiyed from the State, provided for by section 
45y chapter 23, B. S., amended by section 3, chapter 352, General Laws of 1860. 

Sec. 2. IMS act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pnb- 
Ucation. 

Approred March 8, 1S01. 



CHAPTER 158. 
AN ACT to limit the amount of taxation In certain towns and>chool districts. 
77ie people of the State of Wisconsin, r^esented in Senate and Assembly , do enact as 
foUotos : 

Section 1. No town containing a population of less than five thousand inhabitants, 
in any county ef this state, shall hereafter levy and collect a tax of more than one 
thousand dollars in any one year, for the purpose of constructing roads and bridges in 
such town. Said sum of one thousand dollars to include the amount of money that 
may be voted at any general or special town meeting, and also the mill tax, which the 
several boards of town supervisors are now by law authorized to levy as a highway tax 
in this state. 

Sec. 2. 2. No school district in this state, containing a population of less than two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants shall hereafter have power to levy or collect a tax fox school 
purposes in such district, of more than three hundred dollars in any one year. And no 
tax to be voted by a district meeting, for building, hiring or purchaaing a school house 
in such district, shall exceed the sum of three hundred dollars, unless the town superin 
tendent of the tovm in which the school house is to be situated, shall certify in writing 
his opinion that a larger sum ought to be raised, and shall specify the sum, in which caiae 
a sum not exceeding the sum specified may be raised. 

Sec. 3. All parts of any act, contravening the provisions of this act, are hereby re- 
pealed. 
' Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage . 

Approved March 29, 1861, 

[Fvllished April 1, 1862.J 
CHAPTER 168. 

AN ACT to repeal section [sections] forty.four and forty-five of chapter twenty-eight of 
the revised statutes, entitled ** of the school and university lands.'' 

TJie People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Asseniblyf do enact «« 
follows : 

Section 1. Sections forty-four and forty-five of chapter twenty-eight of the revised 
statutes, are hereby repealed. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force l^om and after its passage. 
Approved March 28, 1862. 
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[PubHthed AprU 10, 1862.] 

CHAPTER 23d. 

AN ACT to authorixe the comaissloners of scheol and uoiTeiBitj lands to exchange the 
secutities for loans in certain eases. 

Th6 People qf the State cf WUconein, repretenUd in Senate and Auembtyy do enact 
ae foUowe : 

Section 1. The commissioners of school and aniyersity lands are hereby authorized to 
exchange the security for any loan made from the school, university or drainage fund, if 
in their judgment the fund from vliich the loan was made will not be injured by the ex- 
change ; and provided, that in all cases before making such exchange, they shall require 
that such new security shall be on improved farming lands, the appraised value of which 
shall be at least three times the amount loaned, and shall in all respect comply with sec- 
tions 82, 83, 84, 85 and 86 of chapter 28 of the revised statutes, as far as the same is prac- 
ticable. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved April 5, 1862. 

[Published 4pr« 12, 1862.] 
CHAPTER 234. 
AN ACT to provide for issuing patents on swamp lands'. 
The People of the State of Wtsconnfif represented in Senate and Aseemhli/, do enact 
aafoUotoa : 
Section 1. The laws now in force for the issuing of patents or deuds to the purchasers 
•f school and university lands, are hereby declared to extend to the conveyance of swamp 
and overflowed lands, so far as they are applicable thereto. 

See. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publi- 
cation. 
Approved April 7, 1802. 

iPubliahed AprU 11, 1862.] 

CHAPTER 269. 

AN ACT to amend section sixty-two of chapter 28 of the revised statutes, entitled «of 

the school and university lands." 
The People of the State of Wisconsin, r^esented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 
Section 1. Section sixty-two of chapter 28 of the revised statutes, is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: ** The owner of such lands, or any person or him, may, at any 
time before the sale, pay the amount due, with three per eent. damages and costs, 
»ndfnrthcr proceedings on the sale shall cease; but if the same shall not be paid, the 
lands shall be offered for sale at public auction to the highest bidder. The minimum 
price at such re-sale, shall be the amount due on the lands for principal and interest, with 
tlie costs of advertising and sale, the three per cent, damages, and all taxes unpaid 
or tax liens; and if the lands shall not then be sold, they shall thereafter be subject to 
private entry at such minimum price, in the manner specified in this chapter: provided, 
T^wever, that no purchaser at such re-sale or at private entry, shall be compelled to pay 
AXty other or greater sum, either for principal, interest, damages, taxes, tax liens or 
<90Sts, than shall be specified in the certificate of sale given him at such re-sale, or 
purchase at private entry. 

See. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved April 5,a862. 
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\PubH9hidApHl7, 1862.] 

CHAPTER 196. 

AN AOT to amend section fire of chapter 300 of the general law of I860, entitled " an act 
relating to the asBessinent and collection of taxes on school, nniversity and swamp 
lands, and of all lands mortgaged to the state." 

The People of (he Stats of WUeonHnf repretented in Senate and Assembly , do enact at 
foUowe: 

Section 1. Section five of chapter 306 of the general laws of 1860, is hereby amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following proviso : ''provided, that the state treasurer shall 
not charge any such returned taxes against such lands, unless the return shall be 
made by the county treasurer on or before the first day of May following the ^year for 
which the tax was assessed; and no delinquent tax shall be a lien on the land against 
which it has been assessed, unless returned to the office of the state treasurer, as prorid- 
edj in this act and the act to whieh this is amendatory." 

Sec. 2. So much of section four of the aboTO entitled act as conflicts with the provisions 
of this act, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be In force ftrom and after its passage. 

Approved April 4, 1862. 



iPublUh^ March 81, 1862.1 
CHAPTBE 167. 
AN ACT to amend chapter 28 of the revised statutes, entitled <of the school and 
university lands." 

The People of the State of WiaoonHnf repretented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
foUotot: 

Section 1. Section fifty-nine of chapter 28 of the revised statutes. Is hereby amended 
by striking the word "five" where it occurs In the third line of said section, and InBerting 
in lieu thereof the word <<three;" and section one hundred and six of the same chapter, 
as amended by chapter 270 of the general laws of 1860, is hereby amended by striking 
out the word <<five" where it occurs in the said section before the word [words] «per 
cent.," and inserting in lieu thereof the word "three." 

Approved March 28, 1862. 



IPubUahed February 19, 1862,] 

OHAPTBB 28. 

AN AOT to repeal Chapter 210 of the General Laws of 1859, entitled « An act to provide 
a permanent Township School Library Fund." 

The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enctet as 

follows: s 

Section 1. Chapter 210 of the general laws of 1859, entitled «an act to prowida a per- 
manent township library Aud," is hereby repealed. 

See. 2. All moneys set apart by said chapter 210, from the sohool fundincoiaey is here- 
by transferred to the school fund income, and shall be apportioned as other school monajs. 

Section 3. All moneys raised by section two of said chapter 210, shall be transfexTed 
to and made a part of the general fund. 

Section 4. All acts and parts of acts contravening the provisions of this act^ are here- 
by repealed. 
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IPttbUthtd March 14, 1862.] 

CHAPTER 89. 

AN ACT to aathorize thn inTestment of the school fund in the bonds of the state. 

TKe People of the State qf Wiaeoneinf repreeented in Senate and AssemlVy, do enact at 
foUovos: 

Section 1. The commissioners of the school and nnirersity lands are hereby author- 
ized and directed to invest, in preference to all other loans and inrestments, the princi- 
pal of the school fand, now in the treasury, or which may be hereafter paid in, in bonds 
of the state of Wisconsin, issued under the provisions of chapters 239 and 307 of the 
general laws of 1861, and chapter 13 of the acts of the excra session of 1861, now remain- 
ing in the hands of the state officers unsold. Interest shall be paid on the funds so in- 
Tested at the rate of seven per centum per annum, on the thirty-first day of May, in each 
year ; and a sum sufficient to pay such Interest is hereby annually appropriated out of 
the state treasury for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. The sum of three thousand dollars of the principal of the school fund is ex- 
cepted from the opperation [operation] of the provisions of the foregoing action. 

Sec. 3. This act shall talke effect and be in force from and after its passage and publi* 
cation. 

Approved March 14, 1862. 

[Publiehed AprU 8, 1862.] 
CHAPTER 225. 
AN ACT to amend section one of chapter 89 of the general laws of 1862, entitled "an act 
to authorize the investment of the school fund in the bonds of the state." 

The People of ihe State qf WUcoTiain, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
fbUows : 

Section 1. Section one of chapter eighty-nine of the general laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and gixty-two, is hereby amended by adding thereto the following proviso, viz : "jpro- 
videdf the said state bonds so purchased by said commissioners, shall be deposited by 
them with the state treasurer for safe keeping ; and the secretary of state is hereby au- 
thorized to include in the quarterly examination and report of the moneys on hand in the 
treasury, an examination and report of the amount of state bonds on hand in the trea- 
sury, belonging to the school fund." 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publi- 
cation. 

Approved April 7, 1862. 



NATURE. 

** Nature is man's best teacher. She unfolds 
Her treasures to his search ; unseals his eye. 
Illumes his mind, and puriflei his heart. 
An influence breathes from all the sights and sounds 
Of her existence ; she is wisdom's self." 



« All natural objects have 
An echo in the heart ; and still maintain. 
With the mysterious mind and breathing mould, 
A co-existence and community." 
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OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



The first two articles in the present number discuss subjects having an impor- 
tant connection. In the first, ihe writer (who is connected with one of our 
State Institutions,) presents very forcibly, while treating of Physical Education, 
the evils of attendance at school at an eailier age than six years. At the Annual 
meeting in 1859, our State Teachers* Association quite unanimously resolved in 
favor of having this age fixed by fundamental law. If to a large extent an en.- ' 
lightened public sentiment shall accept this view of the matter, one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of the reform advocated in the second article — the enlarge- 
ment of school-diatricts — ^wiU be removed. These two changes effected, and 
something may be done towards gradmg the schools. How much more pleasant 
as well as profitable would be schools employing two teachers, enjoying daily 
each other's society, and sympathizing in each other's trials I We do not quite 
despair of seeing the day when some of our schools will be taught by a married 
couple ; the school their family j the school-house their workshop j their own 
modest dwelling standing near by, in the school-house garden 1 

"We have a good article in type, on "Compulsory Attendance," which shaU 
appear next month. We thank our correspondents, in behalf ot the cause of 
humanity, for agitating these questions, and we hope they will give them no rest 
till we gain what we seek— though alas I it takes weary years to make a " prac- 
ticable breach " through the walls of apathy, which retard educational progress. 

THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

The School Laws passed since 1859, will be found in the Superintendent's De- 
partment for this month, appropriately classified. Although occupying consider- 
able space, our readers will appreciate the convenience, especially to School 
Officers, of having them altogether, ready for reference. The previous laws are 
in the Code of 1869. 

Our School Code is still quite imperfect, but is slowly growing into shape. — 
Had the Legislature been content to pass the Revision and Compilation submit- 
ted to them by the Department of Public Instruction, without attempting to mu- 
tilate or paralyze some of its limbs, it would have greatly simplified the School 
La'ws as they now stand, without introducmg any new features. 

The next step needed is the consolidation of the independent districts in each 
town under one school board. The educational experience of our country every 
where has shown the superiority of this plan, and it is but the application, as far 
as may be, of the " Union and Graded School System," so generally introduced 
into towns and large villages, to the country schools. It will be in vain to expect 
any great degree of improvement in our schools until wd adopt this plan, and make 
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some provision for the systematic training of our teachers. The County Superin- 
tendency, when well administered, will do much, but it can o nly bring things up 
to the full capabilities of the present system. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE JOURNAL. 

Those who feel an interest In the continued existence of the Journal, are in- 
debted to the Department of Public Instruction, to Mr. Allen, agent of the Nor- 
mal Regents, .and to Mr. Kilgore, Principal of Evansville Seminary, for contrib- 
uting to stay the legislative action that was about to inflict upon it a stroke of 
palsy. It was urged in the Legislature, not without reason, that if the Teachers 
and Educational Public wish an Educational Organ, it is their business and duty 
to sustain it, and not expect it to be nursed and fed forever at the public crib. — 
The only answer to this is, that we have as yet no such profession as teaching, 
except in a slight degree, and it is in vain to expect that the mass of our present 
tran^ent and poorly paid teachers will take enough interest in an Educational 
Organ, to sustain it as a matter of principle ancT duty, as well as of self-interest. 
Under existing circumstances, a compromise should be made : it would not be 
economy for the Legislature to wholly withdraw its patronage, for the State Su- 
perintendent absolutely needs some medium for communicating with the local 
officers. If before the close of the next volume of the Journal, a Town System 
can be inaugurated, then it will be eufBcient to send one copy to each County 
Superintendent, and one or two copies to each Town Board. This would re- 
duce the State patronage to one-third or one-fourth of its present amount j and 
in the meantime, a tolerable subscription might be got up, with suitable exertions, 
among teachers and others. , 

The County Superintendents have it in their power to do more for the Journal 
than any body else, and we feel authorized to say that the State Superintendent 
entirely approves of their contributing to extend its circulation. Being at Evans- 
ville the other day, at a meeting of the Rock Co. Teachers' Association, a few 
words were said by the Co. Supt. Mr. Foot, and by Mr. Kilgore, the President 
of the Association, favorable to the Journal, whereupon sixteen new names were 
at once obtained, or one-fourth of all the teachers present We think this might 
be done eveiywhere, if our friends would take hold of the matter. 

OFFERS. 

To encourage effort, we make the following offers : to send the Journal and 
** Gleanings from School Life Experience," to all new subscribers, for $100 • 
the Journal and Lewises Journal of Physical Culture for $1.60 ; the Journal two 
years (Yols. YI and YII,) the Journal of Physical Culture, and the " Gleanings," 
for $2,00; the Journal and the Atlantic Monthly for $2.75; the Journal and 
Barnard's American Journal of Education, for $3.T6. We also make the offer 
to give, at the end of the year 1862, to the county that shall have reached the 
largest proportionate subscription (being not less than <me-}idlf as many ajs the 
number of districts in the county, or Supt. Dist.,) the First Series of Barnard's 
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Journal of Education, 10 vols, octavo, to be placed in the hands of the Co. Supt. 
for his use and that of his successors, and to be lent by him at his discretion to 
teachers. And to every county or Supt Dist. in like manner, that shall by that 
time have a list one third as large as the number of school-districts contained 
therein, we will give as aforesaid, a set of the " Papers for Teachers," 4 vols , 
and Barnard's Journal of Education for 1862, (Vol. I, New Series,) or, a set of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education, (the first six vols.) bound, as preferred. 

At present, the Banner County is Chippewa, (alongside the Indians I) one-fifth 
of whose teachers — reckoning one for each district — take the Journal. Next 
stands Eock, where the proportion, not including Janesville, which is not under 
the Co. Supt, is about one-sixth. In the remaining counties (see Table on a fol- 
lowing page,) the proportion " grows small by degrees, and" not " beautifully less." 
We will make a suitable present to the Association of Teachers in the city (not 
under the Co. Suptt,) that has the best proportionate list at the end of the year« 
At present we do not know which stands ahead, not knowing the number of 
teachers in each. We think it isflacine however. We will announce the present 
Banner City next month, and determine the present to be made. 

We take this opportunity to thank Supta. Dodge, Foot and Whitcom, for inter- 
est manifested in extending the circulation of the Journal. 



OUR TABLE OF STATISTICS. 

We repeat the List of County Superintendents, with such alterations and cor- 
rections as have come to hand, and accompany it with a Table of Statistics, on 
the next page, which will furnish matter for some interesting and useful compari- 
sons. The first column of figures shows the population in 1860, exclusive of 
cities not under the County Superintendency. It will be seen that the Supi;s. 
have very unequal fields as well as salaries. The second column shows the num- 
ber of school-children under each Supt; the third, the number of districts, reck- 
oning on the basis adopted by the State Supt, i. e., considering 2^ parts of dis- 
tricts as one whole district. The fourth column shows the number of Institutes 
held under State patronage, during the period that such patronage has been ex- 
tended — namely, the Fall of 1859, the years 1860-1, and the past Spring. Next 
is shown the average attendance at the Institutes held in each county ; then the 
number of Institutions of Learning, of a somewhat permanent character, Trhich 
are supposed to do more or less towards furnishing teachers for the schools 
around them. Many temporary schools have done good in this direction, but it 
is impracticable to enumerate them. Last is given the number of copies of the 
Journal of Education taken in each county or Supt District, not induding the 
cities which work under their own system, and have a city superintendent. Our 
readers will please draw inferences for themselves. If any errors are discovered, 
we shall be glad to have them pointed out, and if the figures in the last colninn 
are thought too small in any case, the remedy may be, seen by reading '* a few 
words about the Journal " on a preceding page. 
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NOTES OF SCHOOLS, &c. 

Oregon, (Dane Co.) — Passing through this place some days ago, we learned of 
a good Private High School, taught by Mr. J. Soule. Such echools illustrate the 
feasibility of Public High Schools in each of our well-settled and thrifty towns — 
that is schools of a higher grade than the common schools and open to all pupils 
of sufficient advancement, in the town. 

UNI0N, (Rock Co.) —Here is a public school of a similar character, formed we 
believe under the law authorizing two or more districts to unite for High School 
purposes. The Principal is Mr. Searing. 

Brodhead, (Green Co.) — Here, as we learn from the Eeporter, is a Graded 
School In three Departments, under Mr Burton, and Misses Fillebrowu and 
McNair. The same paper speaks of this school in high terms. 

EvANSViLLE Seminary. — We learn that this Institution has passed into the 
hands of Mr. KOgore, the energetic and laborious Principal, and that it is in con- 
templation to make it pre-eminently and distinctly a Normal or Teachers' School. 
We have some statistics and facts in regard to this Semmary, illustrating how 
such Institutions may profitably assume such a position, which we shall give 
next month. The Institutions at Platteville and Fox Lake we think have a 
similar movement in view. We need several such schools. The number ot pu 
pils at Evansville the past year has been 290. No school in the State has ex- 
ceeded this, except Milron. 

Allen's Grove Academy. — We do not know precisely whether this institu- 
tion belongs more to Walworth or Rock. We presume it draws from both. At 
any rate it is we believe a sound, quiet, undemonstrative seminary of learning. 
The Catalogue for 1861 shows an attendance of 170 pupils, of whom 48 were in 
the Normal Class. Rev. M. Montague is still the Principal, assisted by Misses. 
G-rifiEin and Sherman, and Messrs. Salmon and Whitney. 

IiAKE Mills, (Jeff. Co.) — Mr. L. R. Leavitt has a High School in operation 
in this place, which we believe is doing good service. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Meetings have recently been held for Rock Co., at Evajisville, and for Monroe 
Co.. at Tomah. We have not received Proceedings of either. At the former, 
the attendance was Imutedby bad traveling; still upwards of sixty members 
^were present. Addresses were delivered by Messrs Foot, (Co. Supt ,) D. T. 

Kilgore, the Prest., and Richards, Esq., of Footville. We also talked to 

them twice. The other exercises were spirited and profitable. 
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LIST OP COUNTIES AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
IN THE STATE OP WISCONSIN. 



JVBIBDIOTIOH. 



Naks or 8n?SBiimN9sirT. 



Post Qprics Addrxss, 



1— Adamii, 

2— Ashland 

8— Bad Ax, 

4— Brown, 

6— Bafialo, 

— Calumet, 

7 — Chippewa 

8— Clark, 

9 — Columbia, 

lO—Crawford, 

11— Dane, Ist Diet. . . 
12— Dane, 2dDiBt.,.. 
13— Dodge, let Diat.. 
14— Dodge, 2d Dist., . 

15— Door 

16— Douglas, 

17 — Dunn, 

18— Eau Claire, 

19— Fond du Lac,.... 

20— Grant, 

21— Green, 

22 — Green Lake, .... 

23— Iowa,* 

24 — Jackson, 

25— Jefferson, 

26 — Juneau, 

27— Kenosha, 

28 — Kewaunee, 

29— La Crosse, 

SO— La Fayette, 

81— LaPointe, 

82— Manitowoc, ...... 

83— Marathon, 

84— Marquette, 

85— Milwaukee, Ist d. 
86— Milwaukee, 2d d. 

87— Monroe, 

88— Oconto, «... 

89— Outagamie, 

40 — Ozaukee, 

41— Pepin, 

42— Pierce, 

43— Polk 

44— Portage, 

45 — Racine, 

46— Richland, 

47— Rock, 

48— Sauk, 

49— Shawanaw, 

60— Sheboygan, 

61— St. Croix, 

62— Trempealeau, .. . 

68— Walworth, 

64— Washington, .... 
65 — Waukesha,. .... 

66 — Waupaca, 

67— Waushara, 

68— Winnebago, . ... 
69— Wood— 



R. K. Fay, 

John W. Bell, 

Bpt. L. .L Radcliff, 

[.K.Anderson, 

Augustus finkelnburg, , 

A. W. Hammond, 

Rodman Palmer, 

W. C. Thompkins. 

D. W. Rosenkrans, 

Joseph Brans, 

B. A. Barlow, , 

S. L. Hooker, M.D., 

Charles Allen, 

N. £. Goldthwaite, 

M. E. Lyman, 

A, C. Brown, i... 

W.H.Smith, 

Rer. A. Kidder, 

Eleazer Root 

Dayid Parsons, 

Wm. 0. Green, 

N. C. Hoyt, 



Friendship,... ., 

..La Pointe, 

. iViroqua, 

.JGreen Bay, 

.Fountain City,.. 

. jObilton, 

.Chippewa FallB,. 

. Neilsyille, 

.Columbus, 

. lYankee Town, . 
-'Albion, 

Black Earth,.... 

HayTille, 

Fox Lake, 

Sturgeon Bay, .. 

Superior, 

Eau Galla, 

Eau Claire, 

Ripon, 

Tafton, 

I Farmers' Groye,. 

jGreen Lake,.... 



J. K. Hoffman, 

Alonzo Wing, 

Rey H. C.Wood, 

B.L. Dodge, 

D.D. Garland, 

P. S. Elwell, 

J B. Parkinson, 

V. Smith, 

B. J. Van Valkenburg,. 

W.A.Gordon, M. D 

Benj. F. Hood, , 

Wm. Lawlor, , 

Wm. Swain,. 

M. R. Gage, M. D., 

W. H. Seward, 

Martin Gerrits, , 

Fred. W. Horn, 

M. B. Axtell, M. D 

W.T. Hatch, 

H. D. Barron, , 

Geo. W. Hulce, 

C. W. Leyens, , 

Rey. J. H. Mather, 

Rey. J. I. Foote, 

I. W. Morlej, , 

Bdyron McCord, Jr 

A. W.Whitcom, 

J. N. Van Slyke, M. D... 

A.A.Arnold, 

A. J. Cheney, .... 

Fred. Regenf uss, , 

BlihuEnoB, 

Jacob Wernll, , 

H. 0. Pierce, , 

J. E. Munger, ..., 

G.F. Witter, 



Black Riyer Falls,. 

I Jefferson, 

.'Mauston, 

{Salem, 

iKewaunee, 

West Salem, 

Fayette, 

La Pointe, 

Two Riyers, 

Wausau, 

Montello, 

Oak Creek, 

Milwaukee, 

Sparta, 

Oconto, 

Little Chute, 

Cedarsburg,.. 

Pepin, 

Presoott, 

St. Croix Falls, 

Ployer, 

Waterford, 

Richland Center, . . . , 

Footyille, 

Reedsbuzg, , 

S hawano, 

Sheboygan Falls,. . , 

Hudson, 

Galesyille, 

Delayan, ., 

West Bend 

Waukesha, 

Scandinayia, 

Wautoma, 

Oshkosh, 

Grand Rapids , 



'* Geo. L. Simms, of Dodgeyille, is the «j^g Supt. of this county. 
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SOME EDUCATIOITAL STATISTICS OF THE JURISDICTION 
OF EACH COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
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1— Adams, 

2— Ashland 

3— Bad Ax, 

4— Brown, 

5— Buffalo, 

6— Calumet, 

7— Chippewa , 

8— Clark, 

9--Columbia, 

10— Crawford, 

11— Dane, Ist Dist. 
12— ♦Dane, 2d Dist.,. 
13— Dodge, 1st Dist.. 
14— Dodge, 2d Dist., . 

15— Door 

16— Douglas, 

17— Dunn, 

18— Eau Claire, 

19— ♦Fond du Lac,... 

20— Grant, 

21— Green, 

22— Green Lake, 

23— nowa, 

24 — Jackson, 

25— Jefferson, 

26 — Juneau, 

27— *Kenosha, 

28 — Kewaunee, 

29— La Crosse, 

30— La Payette, 

31— LaPointe, 

32 — Manitowoc, 

33— Marathon, 

34 — Marquette, 

35— '^Milwaukee,lst d 
36— Milwaukee, 2d d 

37— Monroe, 

38— Oconto, 

39— Outaf^amie, .... 
40 — Ozaukee .. .... 

41— Pepin, 

42— Pierce, 

43— Polk, 

44_Portage, 

45— ♦Racine, , 

46— Richland, 

47— *Rock, 

48— Sauk, , 

49 — Shawanaw, 

60— *SheboygaB, .... 

61— St. Croix, 

62 — Trempealeau, .. 
63— Walworth, ..... 
64— Washington, ..., 
66 — Waukesha, ... 

56 — Waupaca, 

67— Waushara, 

68— * Winnebago, .. 
69— Wood— 



6,497 

613 

11,012 

11,097 

3.865 

7,896 

1,895 

789 

24,445 

8,071 

19,076 

18,268 

21,373 

23,120 

2,948 

828 

2,723 

3,164 

28,708 

81,207 

19,831 

12,631 

16,574 

4,171 

25,039 

8,704 

9,527 

9,527 

8.329 

18,141 

358 

22,385 

2,934 

8,236 

6,247 

12,031 

8,398 

3,600 

9,588 

15,674 

2,397 

4,098 

1,400 

7,504 

13,509 

9,737 

28,989 

18,894 

829 

22,681 

6,390 

2,550 

26,506 

23,635 

26,849 

8,855 

8,772 

17,682 

2,429 



2,606 

294 

4,212 

6,6t6 

1,302 

2,860 

651 

263 

9,494 

3,399 

6,938 

7,223 

7.438 

8,914 

703 

120 

731 

956 

11,476 

12,318 

7,684 

4,616 

6,796 

1,360 

12,637 

3,416 

3,659 

2,368 

3,8t'0 

7,320 

73 

8,643 

917 

3,029 

2,046 

4,456 

3,325 

901 

3,746 

7,250 

706 

1,415 

444 

2,536 

5,879 

4,160 

10,661 

7,682 

190 

8,862 

1,943 

917 

9.812 

10,180 

10,697 

3,608 

3,776 

6,798 

688 
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116 

61 

44 

69 

21 

16 

158 

86 

122 

120 

87 

125 

24 

2 

27 

21 

193 

202 

126 

76 

105 

42 

126 

86 

66 

43 

67 

109 

1 

102 

32 

62 

20 

49 

110 

16 

70 

76 

1« 

46 

16 

76 

80 

122 

178 

163 

11 

122 

60 

33 

162 

111 

130 

87 

101 

98 
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* The population, and the school children of Madison, Fond du Lao, Mineral Point, 
Ee&osha, Milwaukee, Bacine, JaifesTille, Sheboygan and Oshkosh ar« deducted, as being 
under Cut Supis. Perhaps there are other cues of the same kind. 
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FROM AISTD OP THE COUNTY SUPBRINTBNDBNTS. 

Bock Go. — ^We had the pleasore of being present at the dose of an examina- 
tion by Sapt Foot, at Eyansville, a few days since. He was assisted by Mr. 
Searing, Principal of the Union School at Union. The oral questions and 
answers, so far as we had the opportunity to hear them, were creditable. Mr. 
Foot is firm, we understand, in rejectuig the more incompetent. He will proba- 
bly pass enough, however, to fill the schoola The sieve must not be too fine at 
first — ^but the sifting is in any event a wholesome process. Heretofore we have 
had chaff as well as bran, too firequently, mixed with the flour. 

Walwoeth Co.— We are mdebted to Supt. Cheney for a list of subscribers 
and some encouraging words. 

DODGB Co., 1st Diet. — An intelligent teacher writes : " Our Supt. Mr. C. Allmt, 
is a thorough English scholar, and a very quiet, unobtrusive man." The exami- 
nations the 3d grade have taken place; those for all grades will be held at Hori- 
con, May 3d. 

Ozaukee Co.— We learn, through a letter addressed to the State Supt., that 
Supt, HoBN should be included among those who were previously Town Super- 
intendents. Our mailing book did not show this or we should not have omitted 
him firom the list Mr. Horn also prefers to be designated as a lawyer rather 
than as an " ex-politician," and does not seem to think highly of the present 
aspect of political affairs. He intimates however, that under different aospices 
he may be uiduced to " take the field once more." We really hope our Iiegisla- 
ture may in future times, when it undertakes to improve our School System, have 
the benefit of the experience of some of our County Supermtendents. 

Mabquette Co. — Supt. Hood informs us that he has held examinations at 
Montello, Neshkora^ Westfield and Packwaukee. Fifty-five applicants presented 
themselves, and thirty-six were licensed. The exammations were enlivened with 
other exercises^ and the time passed off pleasantiy. In one instance several ex- 
town superintendents were present and expressed their gratification at the 
change in afOurs. We regret that we have not room for aU the letter— which 
concludes thus: 

«( To the teachers these meetings— at least many so expressed themselves — 
have been of much interest, and it is 'to be hoped of profit Many have been 
brought out, who have heretofore staid away firom these meetings and gatherings^ 
and have come in contact with active, energetic teachers. The subject of educa- 
tion has been presented to the people at their homes by the teachers, and the re- 
sult of the discussions as well as their own observatioui must tend at least to a 
knowledge of the wants of our schools." 

Waupaca Co.— By the Waupaca Spirit, we see that Supt Wbsnli is laboring 
eamestiy in a field for which his professional training eminentiy fits him, and is 
stiving to bring about a Nonnal Institute for hia couHity this summer. Says the 
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Spirit: " We are of the opinion that friend Wemli will be a great instmment 
for the advancement of education in this county, and we hope he will have the 
undivided co-operation of all friends of education." 

We are sorry to see some indications of opposition to Mr. Wemli — arising we 
imagine from disappointed ambition. 

Maiuthon Co. — Dr. Gordon, the Supt., sends us the following encouraging 
items: 

"Located at Wausau, the shiretown, we have a new, large and commodious 
school-building, erected at an expense of $2,000, and which when completed, 
will be well adapted to the demands of the public school It is yet unseated,, 
although a tax of $1000 has been levied for its completion. The rooms at present 
occupied are both small and inconvenient; still these defects^are remedied to a 
very great extent by the ability of the principal in subjecting ttie pupila to ex- 
emplary discipline and conformity to circwnstances. 

**Miss Carrie Halsey, formerly from Yt., has charge of the school 

"Jenny, Mosinee and Eau Claire, smaller villages are fiimished with good 
school buildings. Some of the Country Districts are exchanging their pioneer 
"institutions" for those better adapted to their wants, and several new districts 
will be organized for summer schools. 

"Notwithstanding the lamentable condition of the finances of our country the 
educational facilities of this county are increasing." 

Bad Ax — The address of the Co. Supt., is Bev. L. L. BADOLii'FE,Yux>qua, and 
not De Soto. We learn that Mr. Raddiffe has been for maoy years a laborer in 
in the Gospel Ministry, which makes another to be added to the list of clergy- 
men in this field. We understand also that Mr. Badcliffe proves to be an Intel- 
lig^at and efficient officer. 

PiBBOE Co.^We have an interesting letter from Supt. Hatoh, which must 
wait till next month. 

St. Croix Co. — The Hudson City TMes says : "It is easy to discover that Dr. 
Tan Slyke has brought to the discharge of his new duties his entire energies, 
and that he is devoted, heart and soul, to his work." So it seems we have yet 
another Physician in the ranks of our Co. Supts. The school-system, as a cor- 
lespondent suggested sometime ago, needs a little " reviving medicine," 

MiLWAUEBB OiTT. — We SCO by the Wisconsin, that the Teachers have been 
paying Supt. Ford a graeefiil and deserved compliment, in presenting hun a set 
of Appleton's Cyclopedia. Says the Wisconsin : " Never was a gift more worth- 
ily bestowed. Mr« Ford has toiled unremittingly for our Public Schools for the 
last two years, and it is not too much to say that he has done more for the in- 
terests of education in this city than any single individual who has ever been 
connected with that department of the city government." 
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TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

We have for sale the correct lorma of the three grades of Certificates, got up 

in good style, and sold as follows : 

1st Gbade — Diploma Style, $3.00 per hundred. 

2d GsADB— >6oand, 100, i^2 00; 200, 11.50. 

3d Geade— Bound, 100, $ 150; 200, $2.50- 800, $3.00; 400, |400. 

These forms are authorized by the State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Address, At wood & Rub lee, Madison, Wis., with remittance, and stamps to 
prepay postoge, when ordered by mail, for 100, 15 cents ; 200, 25 cts ; 300, 35c. 

Corrections. — In re-arranging "matter" in the Supinten dent's Dep. as marked 
in the *' proof," our compositor, generally accurate, displaced a few lines. In the 

introduction to the laws, the words "and 23, Revised Statutes.)," should 

have been placed three lines lower down. The last three lines on p. 850 belong 
at the top of the page, to complete Sec. 6. 

SITUATION WANTED. 
A. E. Lkavsnwosth, Editor, now and Ttom Its commencement, of the Yt. 8ch4>ol Journal, 
and Principal of Brattleboro' Academy, would like a position as Principal in a Graded, or 
High gchool. Keference may be had to the Yt. Board of Education, J. 8. Adams, Sec'y, 
Burlington, Yermont. 



The IXBTEUCTXTK Spbllbk and Hand Book of Derivative Words. By D. F. DeWolf, A. M. 
W. B. Smith k Co., Cincinnati. 
The author has sought in this little work— and very successfully— to « famish facilities 
for a thorough acquaintance with the elements of the language," embracing orthography 
(with dictation exercises,) pronunciation and a judicious exposition of derivatiye words. 
It is a book eminently calculated for u'efulness in our common schools, where separate 
treatises on each subject cannot be introduced, and would be of signal service moreoyer 
to a large number of our teachers, if they wish at their next examination to reach a higher 
grade of certificate. The book is a valuable addition to the valuable list of the enter- 
prising Publishers. 

BABNAan^s Amkbioav Jodenal of Education for March, 1862. Yol. I. No. 1, New Series ; 
Yol. XI, No. 26, of the entire series. 
We are more impressed, every time we examine the Nos. of this work with its great value 
and the peculiar fitness of the Editor for the kind of labor he has so successfully prose- 
cuted— suecessful In everything but pecuniary proiit to himself. The New Series of the 
work is designed to complete the original plan, and is to extend through 5 vols., makins 
15 in all. The number before us has biographical notices of Matthew Yassar, Gideon 
Hawley, Mark Hopkins, and Dana P. Colburn, an abstract of old Roger Aseham's School- 
master, and of Plutarch and Quintillian's views on Education, with several other valu- 
able papers. 

Thk Atlantic Monthly for May has not yet reached us, but we perceiye that it is 
steadily growing in public favor. Two very attractive features just now are Agasidi'g 
Papers on Natural Science and Lowell's Humorous Satire, in the vein ol the *< Billow 
Papers." The articles on the questions inyolved in the pending straggle are able/and 
eandid, and present a marked superiority to the supercilious effasions of tranatlantio 
^leen on the subject. 
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VOL. VI. JUNE, 1862. NO. 12. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

The law provides for schools and their support, but it leaves the filial 
result of these exertions to acoident. I think it is manifestly unjust in 
this. Providing money for schools, that is, for general education, by tax- 
ing all in proportion to their property^ can be justified only by conferring 
upon all and every one so taxed, some advantage equivalent to the ex- 
pense upon all and every one so taxed. But although it may do so, it is 
entirely left to chance, whether it will produce anything at all. That is 
to say, it is by no means certain, that every child must necessarily have 
a chance of being educated, because schools are created and supported. 
For, as there is no requirement that it must attend such schools, there is 
no guaranty, that it will attend. Now if we look at the result, sought for 
by the general taxation for school-purposes, we can not but see, that the 
rich would have the means to educate their own children, though common 
schools did not exist. They are, therefore, at least in part, taxed for the 
education of the poorer classes. The benefit which they reap from the 
education of other children, is not inmiediate and not sure, as it is left to 
the parents of these children, whether they will send them to school or 
not. If the State compels people to pay taxes for certain purposes, 
thought to be beneficial, it would be but just to compel the attainment 
of such purposes, as far as necessary and possible. Which in the case 
of our schools means, that the State ought to compel people to send their 
children to school— though it may be impossible or impracticable to eom- 
pel children to learn. 

I am aware that ultra-republican feelings revolt at being compelled to 
do, what nught reasonably be expected to be done voluntarily or sponta- 
neously. I am further aware of the popular belief, that only despotic 
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urged is tbat it will make an item of ezpensei and that the Town Clerk 
can as well perform all the olerical duties needful. I confess I cannot 
see any difference in the expense to the tovms whether the business is 
done by one officer or another. Whoeyer does the business mast be psdd 
for it. It strikes me that if all the business relating to district schools 
was performed bj one Town officer, it would save the people both trouble 
and expense. So far as town business is concerned one competent man 
would be better than to have the duties discharged by several departments 
of town officers. Besides the office would be invested with more impor- 
tance and be more likely to be properly attended to. If this view of the 
subject is correct, then I connot see how it would cost any more to pay 
a Town Superintcndenti who should discharge aU the duties necessary 
for the benefit of the common schools in each tovm, that are not perform- 
ed by the County Superintendent — than it would for the same business 
to be done by several officers. It is my present impression that a more 
thorough attention to the vital interests of the schools could be thus se- 
cured than by the present system. 

I suppose the present system is not considered as perfected, and possi- 
bly my suggestions may lead to the adoption of some improvement in 
the supervision of common schools. I am confident that one responsi- 
ble man ought to visit and examine every school twice each term. Nor 
should it be left to the Board of the districts. It is lamentably true that 
in many districts no member of the board is competent for the duty. It 
is equally true that few have the disposition to leave their business and 
attend to such duties. I will not enlarge, but would urge the suggestion 
that each town should have some officer, who should take all necessary 
charge of the common school interests in the town. I care not what the 
name be, but I regard the office as essential to the best interests of the 
schools and the duties such as cannot all be discharged by the County 
Superintendents. Observer. 

Remarks. — Our correspondent informs us that during the past year he 
had no less than five children enga«;ed ^n teaching common schooh, so 
that he has a right to be heard. His suggestions accord with our own 
views. We think it would be much better to have but one School Board 
for each town, and that there should be an officer to visit and supervise 
the schools of each town and look well to their interests. He might ap- 
propriately be the Secretary of the Town Board. As to expense, every 
thing that is desirable costs something. We might with more propriety 
eat bread without butter because the latter is an additional expense, than 
do without a needed school officer, because it would cost each town a 
small sum to pay for his services. 
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THE SOURCES AND EXTENT OF EDUCATION. 

With the humble request to the readers, that they will please consider 
the youth and inexperience of the author, we submit, for your considera- 
tion the following remarks on the subject of Education. 

Education, according to the common acceptance of the term, means 
simply the book-learning that persons receive at school. A person is said 
to have a good education, when he has a pretty good knowledge of books. 
But education means something more than this. The term has a wider, 
more complete application. We are always educating, either morally, 
intellectually or physically. We cannot make a motion, or think a 
thought, but it tends to our education. At school, at home, in the fields, 
the shop, in the crowded thoroughfares of the city, or in the solitude of 
the woodlands, wherever we are, our education is still going on. More- 
over the ruling and directing of our education is almost wholly in our own 
hands. Parents and teachers may supply some of the aids and means 
to our advancement, but is lies only with ourselves, whether we improve 
them or not. 

We do not believe the theory that man is merely a creature of circum- 
stances, and is not responsible for being what he is. It is true, the mind 
may receive some molding from surrounding circumstances, but even then 
it is for us to turn the most discouraging events into blessings, to serve 
as a means in our advancement. 

Truly, " Life is what we make it," and toe are what toe malce ourselves. 
As our moral nature receives its most lasting impressions in youth, so 
every teacher who has a correct understanding of the responsibility of 
his high calling, will instill into the minds of his young charges, only 
right views of a just God, and of their aocountableness to Him. Teach 
them by example, as well as by precept, the beauty of a well-governed, 
truthful life, for surely such a life is beautiful. A teacher who governs 
all his actions by truth, and the fear of God, cannot estimate the amount 
of good taught by his silent, unaided example. Neither can the amount 
of injury done by the pernicious example of one who has little or no re- 
gard for truth, be estimated. The effects of his bad example, widen and 
spread like the circular waves formed by throwing a pebble into a pool 
of water, until you cannot perceive where they cease. 

As for instance, you promise a child some trifle, inconsiderable in it- 
self, but of no small importance in the estimation of the child. He waits 
impatiently for the time of the fulfilling of the promise, when, from for- 
getfulness or some other cause, the teacher fails to do as he said he would. 
The child, perhaps, modestly ventures to put him in mind of it, and is 
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comforted with the excuse^ "I forgot it/' or, " I hayn't time now/' He 
goes awaji grieved at heart, feeliDg wronged, trying to reconcile his 
teacher's previoaslj expressed views of truth, with his actual example, 
and wonders if that is his teacher, whom he thought so good and noble. 
Nearly all of you can look back upon your school days, and recall inci- 
dents of this kind, and the effects of them, in your own experience. A 
teacher's morals should be unexceptionable, and he should make no pro- 
mise, however slight, that he cannot fulfill. 

Of intellectual culture, much has been said, but more remains to bo 
told. This opens a wide field for discussion, but we will leave it for 
abler pens than ours. Last, but not by any means least, we would speak 
of physical education. This is thought by some to be of of no conse- 
quence. We think otherwise. An active mind must be supported by an 
active body, else of what use is it to society, or to its possessor? The 
body must be trained and educated— the hands, the feet, the muscles— 
all must receive attention. To the eye of beauty, a well-proportioned, 
graceful figure is more pleasing than a deformed one. We must receive 
some kind of a physical training. It is impossible to live without it. By 
no class of persons is this more neglected, than by modem school-girls. 
Most of them have an idea that it is vulgar to engage in any active, out- 
door exercise. Therefore, in the time allotted to recreation and freedom 
from study, you will see them lounging about the school-room, gathered 
in groups here and there, discussing the latest scrap of gossip, slander- 
ing each other, and doing all sorts of mischief generally, with their 
tongues. Presently the bell rings, and they take their seats with the 
same weary, languid manner that they left them, unrefreshed in body or 
mind, feeling no more Lke study than they did an hour before, when the 
bell rang for intermission. If, when school was dismissed, they had 
sought the open air, and engaged in some active sport, which would bring 
into use nearly all the muscles of the body, as if they were determined 
to and would excel, they would have gone to their seats ready to engage 
in their studies with a zeal that would be astonishing to themselves. — 
Another reason why many school girls keep so close in the school-room, 
is, they are afraid the sun and wind will touch their pale cheeks, and 
plant roses there, which are the stamp of health. With many, to be 
healthy, too, is vulgar ; hence the alarming practice of eating slatestone, 
slate-pencils, chalk, tea-grounds, and such other indigestible substances, 
to make them look pale, prevails quite extensively. Soon the roses of 
health give place to the sickly hue of disease, and they look pale indeed. 
We think it would be well, if parents and teachers would examine into 
this matter, and stop such bad practices, while they encouraged more 
out-door sport. 
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When the system of education which we haye in viewi which aims 
eqaally at the cultivation of the head, the heart and the body, shall have 
spread over this fair land ; then do we hope to see it peopled by a race 
of men and women, perfect in form and feature, polished and refined in 
manners, regarding the laws of God and man — such a people as God de- 
signed us to be, instead of the bodily, mentally and spiritually deformed 
beings that we are. 

Salbk^ Wis. 



TEs mumh m^m. 



HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 

A few years ago oral spelling was universal, but now it forms the ex- 
ception, in the best class of schools, instead of the general rule. In all 
well regulated schools, spelling by writing is conceded to be not the most 
expeditious but the best plan of acquiring a knowledge of orthography. 
There are a great many ways of conducting a spelling lesson, which wiU 
result more advantageously, if combined, than to pursue either exdn- 
sively. In the first place I would mention oral spelling, in which each 
pupil pronounces and spells the word given him. A second method is to 
require the class to bring the lesson written to the recitation and then al- 
low them to spell in turn from their slates. A third method is to select 
the most difficult words from the lesson, require them to be written at 
dictation, collect the slates and mark the results, giving the per cent, to 
which each is entitled. A fourth method is to give out several hundred 
words in regular order, requiring each pupil, instead of spelling orally^ 
to write the words given him on his slate. After having gone around 
five, ten, or twenty times, let them spell in the order in which the word« 
were given. A fifth method is to select all of the hard words of the 
course, or of the lesson, require the class to number 1, 2, 3, 4 — 1, 2, 3^ 
4 — 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., then give to all of No. 1 the same word^ all of No. 2 
another word, all of No. 3 another^ &o. When they have ten or twenty 
words each, either collect the slates and mark them, or, if the pupils are 
large enough, let them exchange slates, and each one mark his neighbor's. 
Each pupil that misspells a word is required to write it correctly, five, 
ten or twenty times. This generally makes a lasting impression. — /. 
M. Bo89, in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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HOW TO TEACH PENMANSHIP. 

Bftve the stadents of the writing class all furnished with the same kind 
of writing books, — those containing well engraved copies preferable, un- 
less the teacher is a good penman and can spare time from other duties to 
write copies. Haye the whole class write the same copy at the same 
time. They will not all write the same amount in the same timCi but 
when nearly all have finished their copy and it seems better to diange 
the ezercisCi let those who haye not completed theirs, leave it unfinished 
and begin the new one with the others. The advantages of simultaneous 
instruction of the whole class upon the same principle, are very many. 

The teacher should so thoroughly understand the analysis and construc- 
tion of every letter and principle, that ho could be able to anticipate the 
pupil's difficulties, and by instruction^ teach him hew to avoid them. By 
the plan proposed, instruction and criticisms applicable to the whole class 
may be given from the blackboard. A commendable emulation may be 
excited and maintained. On reflection other advantages will be apparent 
to the reader. 

In a thoroughly graded school, I should have the writing department 
graded also. I should give to students, reading in the second reader, 
" Copy Book No. 1." and lead pencils. After they had written it, I 
should give them another book of the same kind and pens. As the stu- 
dents advance in other branches, I should give them higher writing books. 
For our country and ungraded schools, it is not so easy to prescribe, bat 
even here, much of the difficulty is imaaginary. My experience is that 
two grades will include all the pupils of our mixed schools, for the larger 
pupils are almost universally ignorant of scientific penmanship. With 
these, the shortest road to success is to teach them elements, principles 
and combinations first. 

I would spend the first ten [or five] minutes of the writing hour in a 
muscular drill calculated to impart freedom of movement. For this ex* 
ercise the pupils should have separate writing books. 

The writing exercise should be one of perfect order. Pupils should 
begin to write at a prescribed signal and not before ; they should aIso> 
when asked, instantly suspend to hear the instructions of the teacher. 
Everything should move with as much harmony as a well disdplined 
regiment at a " grand review." — ff. Hadley, in Ind. School Journal. 



MoTToss FOR THB ScHooL BooK. — Do One thing at a time. — ^What 
you do, do thoroughly.— Not how much, but how well.— Study to be 
quiet, and mind your own business. — ^Be gen£ler-be courteous.— Thou 
God seest me.^Work while the day lasts. 
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HOW TO TEACH COMPOSITION, 

Let the papils be required first to give oral abstracts of their reading 
lessons — such pieces as come within the scope of their minds— as far as 
possible in their own language, and that exercise to be considered most 
meritorious which is most remotely removed from the language of the 
book. The transition to written abstracts is easy. Let this course be 
steadily pursued from the moment the child can read intelligently and 
fluently; and when the higher grades are reached, subjects may be as- 
signed for original composition, always taking care to select such sub- 
jects as are not in advance of the pupil. And if the scholar has no ac- 
tual knowledge of the subject, let the Teacher supply the information, or 
refer him to some book treating of the same subject. The hints thus 
obtained will be actual knowledge to him, and by degrees his mind will 
strengthen, until he will be enabled to investigate for himself. The power 
of mind thus acquired does not show itself simply in this direction, but 
whatever is to be done, requiring thought, can be grasped to advantage. 
By this coarse a fondness for reading would be engendered. The reason 
why so many have a distaste for substantial reading, and profit so little 
by what they do read, is because they have no power of concentration. 
All is chaos and confusion. In trying to remember all that is read, 
everything is lost, while, by the disciplined mind, only a very small frac- 
tion of any author's production need.be remembered. Prominent points 
are selected, and the fiUing-up is done in accordance vrith each one's 
taste. — L. Harding, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati, 



HOW TO TEACH MAP DRAWING. 

The lesson was the coast of Europe. The latitude and longitude, in 
degrees and minutes, of some forty places,— capes, mouths of rivers, 
etc., commencing at the north-eastern extremity of the coast and follow- 
ing it around to the west, south, and east, had been written down by the 
teacher in a blank book and given to tha class by dictation. A brief de- 
scription of the physical features of the coast had also been given. The 
blackboard at the side of the room was divided into a number of equal 
spaces, perhaps three feet wide, and a pupil sent io each of these, who 
in a short time, without the use of a ruler, drew parallels and meridians, 
employing straight or broken lines . instead of curves, and locating the 
lines at proper distances apart according to a scale which had been es- 
tablished, of so many inched or parts, of an inch to a degree. Another 
set of pupils designated by means of dots the location of the points whose 
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latitude and longitude had been giyen. Another set drew throagh these 
points the outline of the coast, and one of the number recitedi as she 
drew, the description of the parts about which she was engaged. While 
the drawing was proceeding in silence at the board, the rest of the olaas 
were occupied in reciting with great fluency the list before mentioned, one 
indiyidnal giving the first place on the list with its location, her neighbor 
the next, and so on. Maps are afterwards dravm upon paper with re- 
markable neatness and care, entirely from memory. — Mass, Teacher, 



STUDIES FOR SUMMER. 

Many things can be taught better in summer than in winter, and it 
should be an object to teach things naturally. The teacher's plan ought 
to keep this principle in yiew. Thus Geography, Botany, and C^logy 
are summer studies. Take your pupils into a field and try the object- 
lesson plan, show them a peninsula, inland, cape, promontory, and an 
isthmus, and they wiU always remember the definition. Let them dis- 
ooyer, and find the productions of a field, then of a farm, then a town, 
county, state. Let them take this natural course, eyen if there is no 
text-book to follow, and ask questions out of. After the children have 
exhausted all their knowledge, they will seize the books and newspapers 
readily enough. Let the children bring all kinds of plants to you, show 
them the distinction and yarieties, orders and classes, and after every 
weed and herb has been submitted to your gaze and briefly expluned to 
them, they will be prepared to hear and read of those in strange coun- 
tries. Let them bring all of the diiferent kinds of rocks and minerals ; 
save a specimen of each kind, extemporize a cabinet, and build a play 
house of the refuse, then will you make every plant a lesson and each 
stone-fence a volume which your children will stady and learn profitable 
lessons from, never to be forgotten. There are other summer studies, tut 
I cannot mention more now. — Conn. Com. School Journal. 



STOOPINQ OVER THE DESK. 

While I am able to give so gratifying a report respecting the influence 
of '' free gymnastics," I regret to say, there is one serious evil still ex- 
isting to a greater or less extent in all the schools,, which cannot fail to 
exert a very deleterious influence upon the health and form of the pupils. 
I refer to the habit of stooping over the desks while engaged in exercises 
requiring the use of the pen or pencil. 
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I am aware that many of the teachers have devoted special attention to 
this matter^ and in some of the schools, very considerable improvement 
has already been effected : but the cure is by no means radical or perma- 
nent, and in most cases, a more efficient and systematic course of treat- 
ment is required. There are some divisions, in which the pupils lose 
more during the day by indulging in this habit, than they gain by the 
practice of gymnastic exercises. 

As a first step toward the correction of this evil, teachers should in- 
form themselves and their pupils of its nature and magnitude. The next 
step of progress should be a firm resolve to overcome it, whatever may be 
the effort required. 

With most pupils, a frequent admonition from the teacher will be suf- 
ficient to establish the habit of sitting erect, and when this habit is once 
formed, very little attention will be needed to perpetuate it. But when 
this measure is found to be ineffectual, a persistent habit of stooping at 
the desk should be treated as a misdemeanor, affecting the deportment 
average of the pupil the same as any other example of misconduct. — W. 
H. Wells, SupU SchooU, Chicago. 



SEE TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

It is the duty of teachers, as well as parents and school committees^ 
to see that the circumstances under which children study are such as 
shall leave a happy impression upon their minds ; for whatever is brought 
nnder the frequent observation of the young must have its influence upon 
their susceptible natures for good or evil. Shabby school houses induce 
slovenly habits . Ill-constructed benches may not only distort the body, 
but, by reflex influence, the mind as well. Conditions like these sel- 
dom fail to disgust the learner with his school, and neutralize the best 
efforts of his teachers. On the other hand, neat, comfortable places for 
study may help to awaken the associations enchaining the mind and the 
heart to learning and virtuous instruction, with links of gold brightening 
forever. 



Thbbe things to cultivate— Good Books, Good Friends, Good Humor. 
Thbbe things to contend for— -Honor, Country, Friends. 
Thbbe things to govern— Temper; Impulse, the Tongue. 
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OUR AIM. 

TiACHEKi — Let as think as we go forth to onr work from day to day, 
that we are in the service of God. The young minds which are placed 
under our direction are to be moulded for time and eternity. It is our 
privilege and duty to teach them Patriotism and Christianity. Without 
these elements a nation cannot long exist. Without them, our Free In- 
stitutions will perish and the name of our country become a by-word.^ 
Let us keep steadily in view the fact that we are training a young nation, 
and let us not fail to seek counsel from Him who is more willing to give 
than we are to receive. 

"Pnyer irat appointed to ooBTey 
The bloMlBgt God dosignf to give ;" 

0; that we may be full of yearning after those blessings which our 
children need, and that they may witness in our lives an exemplification 
of such preceptst &8 will make them useful and happy, Z. 

Radne. 
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BOB AND BILL — HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL, AND 
PREFERRED "OBJECT LESSONS." 

Bob and Bill were, as their names show, two boys ; that is, they show 
it when I say, as I do distinctly, that they were neither horses, dogs, nor 
men. They were boys, and, on the whole, rather pretty boys, for both 
had bright eyes, good clean white teeth, hair carefully brushed, and nice 
pug noses, for which they had a handkerchief apiece, that they were 
never afraid to use. At the time of this story Bob was seven years old 
and BiU five ; but though of different ages they were of the same size, 
and were always together, so that they were usually taken for twins. 
For an that they didn't look in the least alike, for Bob had light, curling 
hair, and blue eyes, while Bill's hair, though it also curled, was very 
dark, and his eyes were black. And they were as different in their dis- 
positions, or what in older people is called temperament, as in their looks. 
Bob was a decided character, of a quick and rather fiery temper for such 
a youngster, so that he was often called '^ pepper-pot" in the family. 
But Bill was slow to move, and his black eyes never snapped and flashed 
as Bob's blue eyes did. As they were never apart, so they were always 
spoken of together as Bob-and-Bill ; so that Bob was as often calkd 
BobanbUl, and BUI, Billanbob, as anything. 
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Bobanbill and Billanbob went to school ; not that they learnt anything 
there which they wouldn't have learnt at home^ kicking up their heels on 
the nursery floor^ a ^reat deal easier and a great deal pleasanter than at 
school; but because there was an old lady about half a mile from home 
who had no other way of getting a living than by punching the alphabet 
into little boys' heads, and Bob and Bill's mother thought her boys would 
never learn anything if they were not put through that process. So Bob 
and Bill went to school. 

The school hours were from nine till twelve in the morning, and from 
two till five in the afternoon. But very often the children stayed through 
the intermission, carrying their dinners in tin kettles, — or what was call- 
ed their dinners,— so that the greater part of the time, when they were 
not asleep, these little ones were under the care and inflaence of the old 
lady who punched the alphabet into their heads, or snapped it in with 
her tbunble, and then shook it dovm to settle the letters into the right 
places in their memories. Bob and Bill carried a great many dinners 
there in one tin kittle, and after some years of instruction, graduated 
with the alphabet and words of one syllable into a higher seminary of 
learning. 

Bob and BiU thought the rudiments hard work, and would a great deal 
rather have slid down hill all winter, and gathered dandelions and sailed 
chips in the brook all summer, and would' nt have been half so tired. 
And small blame to them, I dare say, says my little reader. 

One delicious June morning, when the air seemed to quiver with live 
sunshine, and the breezes sung pleasant melodies, and the trees clapped 
all their hands for joy, and the grass and the flowers sprung up every 
where to listen, at half past eight o'clock Bob and Bill were started for 
Bchool, Bob carrying the tin kettle. 

They went a little way, very slowly and silently, till they came to the 
brook. 

They stopped and looked at the dancing and laughing waters ; and the 
Waters got into their eyes and set them to dancing, and then into their 
dimples and set^them to laughing. 
"Come, Bill," said Bob, "let's have some funl" 
Bob ran round and found a chip and set it sailing down the brook ; 
then another ; and another. Bill followed more slowly but quite as ear- 
iiestly in his way. They soon had a fleet suling to the sea. 
'' Now," said Bob, "let's build a dock." 

So they built a dock with mud and stones ; or rather Bob did, for BUI 
Hked best to lie on the green bank and see Bob work, or guide the ships 
with a long stick into the dock. 
''Now," said Bob, "the Britishers are coming," for this was a great 
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while ago, when boys talked aboat the British; and not tho ** Secesb/ 
as enemies— "now the Britishers are coming, and are going to take the 
dock." And he kicked over his mud and stones, and drove the ships into 
the stream. 

"Now," said he, "there's going to be a terrific sea-fight 1" And he 
gathered stones and blazed away at the ships. 

" Oh 1 don't ; don't 1" said Bill, " them's my ships I" 

Their school-ma'am was not famous for grammar, and the children 
slipped into more bad habits in the use of language than there are letters 
in the alphabet which they went there to learn. 

"But it's a sea-fight!" said Bob. "Hurra! Your ships are the 
Britishers and mine are the Yankees ! " Give it to 'em, boys! Mine's 
beat! Hurra!" 

It was about ten o'clock. 

"Bob," said Bill, looking ruefully at his wrecked ships, " I guess it's 
most school-time." 

" I guess 'tis," said Bob, and he picked up the tin kettle. 

They loitered along at the thought of school, and Ma'am Morrill, and 
her thimble, and the alphabet. The fire was gone out of their eyes, and 
the all-nimbleness out of their legs. 

"B-a-ab," said Bob, thoughtfully. He was thinking of Ma'am Mor- 
rill's thimble, which had knocked a word of one syllable into him wrong 
end foremost the day before. 

Presently they came to a great spreading elm-tree. Its long branches 
stretched out fifty feet each way, and hung down almost to the ground. 
The grass was short and green underneath, and the shade was cool and 
pleasant, especially to Bob, who was hot from the sea-fight. 

" Let's sit down and rest a little," said Bob. 

Bill was always ready to sit down. 

" I wonder what mother has given us for dinner," said Bill. It was 
another peculiarity of Bill's that he always liked to know what there was 
for dinner. 

" Hand over the kittle," said Bob, who didn't "wonder," but acted. 
The kettle was opened, and in it was a slice of bread and butter ajid a 
slice of meat for each ; a piece of pie for each ; and a big apple for each." 
• " Golly 1" said^Bob. 

So then they went to work and ate up the bread and butter and the 
meat under the shade of the great elm, and had rather a nice time of it 
over the sea-fight. But while they were eating they spied some ant-hiOs 
near them, and^the little busy bodies running busily to and fro, bringiog 
grains of sand out of their caves. 

"Don't hurt 'em," said Bob, "'cause they're harmless little things, 
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and don't hnrt anybody. Mother says they're clearing out their hoases 
when they're working that way, and getting ready for next winter. They 
lay in their store just like like folks, 'cause in the winter they stay in the 
ground, it's so cold. Now you see what they'll do with that bit of 
meat." 

And the boy laid a tiny shred of meat near them which two or three 
of them seized immediately. Then he fed them with crumbs, and some 
of them, like the boys, stopped to a lunch before going on with their 
work. For a long time they watched the insects and gave them provision 
enough, Bob said, to last them half through the winter, observing how 
one would run off and bring others to his assistance when his crumb was 
too large for him to manage alone, and how some would pull and others 
would push to get the bit to their hole. Bob encouraged them with cry- 
ing out, " That's right, little ones I Never give up ! If you can't do it 
one way, try another. When I get bothered I'll remember these ants." 
Whether the ants learnt anything from the boys or not, the boys got a 
lesson from from the ants. 

"Hark I" whispered Bill ; "what's that hammering?" 

" Oh 1 that's a woodpecker," said Bob. " Look at him I See how he 
pegs away at the branch I Know what he's doing ? He puts his sharp 
bill into little holes in the bark and catches the insects — ^insects that do 
harm to the tree. Cur'us ; aren't it ?" he continued, after thinking a 
few moments. "Now that woodpecker eats up live things that do 
harm, and these ants eat dead things that do harm. Somehow it seems 
as if everything was took care of out o' doors. I wish I could see some 
use in Ma'am Morrill.^' 

"Well," said Bill, "I guess it's most school-time." 

"Won't we catch it if we're late«" said Bob, starting up. 

"I don't think much o' schools, an' Ma'am Morrill; an' sich," said Bill. 

"Hate 'eml" replied Bob. 

" Hold on 1" he exclaimed the next moment. " Bill, spell ant." 

"Can't do it/' said Bill." "Look at the speUing-book." The book 
was produced from Bob's jacket pocket, and they found ant. 

" A-n-t, ant," said Bob, " I'll remember that." 

" And there's hill," said his brother. " H-i-double-l, hill, ant-hiU. I 
Bha'n't forget that." 

"Nor I either," replied Bob, "an' it's more'n Ma'am Morrill ever 
taught us in a whole day." 

"Now," said they, "let's eat the apples." So they walked along 
munching till they came to a green and grassy bank on the top of which 
was a natural hedge row, and as they crept along slowly by its si^e a 
bird started from out the long grass. "TU bet it*B a nest," said Bob, 
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«0 he threw himself on the groand, and began putting aside the grass 
oarefuUj. Presently they found it, and in it were four little birds, 
that lifted up their heads and opened their bills. 

**Know what that's for ?" said Bob. '< That's 'cause they think we're 
their mother^ come to feed 'em. Let's feed 'em I Whore's the kittle? 
Find some crumbs I Meat's best— more like worms I Give 'em meat!" 

*' Putty, aren't it?" said he, in a gentle whisper, for the sight of the 
helpless little birds that knew no fear, awed him. '^ Meat's good for all 
kind o' critters," said Bill. 

'* Them aren't critters ; them's birds, an' birds aren't critters. Cattle 
an' lions. an' elephants is critters," said the accurate Bob. 

'^ Let's eat some pie," said Bill. 

They ate the pie, and Bill remarked when they had finished, " l^ow 
we aren't got no dinner." 

'' Xeyer mind," said Bob. '' Let's make some dandylion chidns ;" 
you'll like that better'n sea fights." 

So they made dandelion chains, and put them round their necks and legs 
and arms, till Bob observed that he ** guessed 'twas most school-time, 
and they'd better go 'long." Soon after they reached Ma'am Morrill's, 
and it was on the stroke of twelve. Some of the children were just go- 
ing home ; others were getting out their dinner-kettles. 

"Why I you Bib, you! I mean you. Boll, you I Where have you 
been to ? You naughty boys, you !" exclaimed Mistress MorrilL 

" Bin a-comin' to school," said Bob, bravely. 

"Bin a-comin' I So Christmas 's bin a-comin' ever since last Christ- 
mas I You naughty boys, you ! Where's your dinner, too ? Eat up, as 
I am a true " — 

Here her breath failed her, and she took another way of showing her 
displeasure. She seized the boys by the collar, and rapped^first one and 
then the other with her big brass thimble, till, as Bob said afterward, it 
made him think he was an elm tree with a woodpecker hammering him. 
Then she shook them in a way that, though it settled the meat and the 
bread and the pie and the apple, also shook all the alphabet and the 
words of one syllable out of them for that day--except ant-hiU. Then 
she sent them into a corner to stay by themselves during the intermisBion. 

Bill rubbed the places where the thimble had been, put his other fist 
in his eyes, and thought of the empty kettle. 

Bob settled the collar of his jacket, and said, " My I 'twas jolly V* 

But he didn't mean the shaking. 

"Bill," said he, nudging his brother with his elbow, "spell ant-hill." 

" A-n-t, ant, h-i-double-1, hill, ant-hill," sobbed Bill. 
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"Good boy," said Bob. " Tell mother when you get home. It'll be 
the best lesson ever yon said to her, I'll bet." 

They told their mother all about it, like good boys, when they went 
home at night, and she reproved them gently for loitering on the way. 

" Bat we learnt more than if we had been in school^ for we ean spell 
ant-hill." And they both did so. 

" And I guess I can spell bird, if I try," said Bill, And he did try 
and succeeded. 

*' And we shan't forget it, neither," said Bob. 

"But you must also learn to be obedient," said their mother. 

" Well, we didn't mwin to be disobedient," said Bob. " But when we 
got to the brook, it babbled and babbled till I couldn't help stopping to 
hear what it said, it seemed to talk so merrily ; and then the great elm 
whispered with its leaves, and the sunshine seemed to get inside of me 
and make me full of light, and I didn't know there was any time, and 
couldn't remember Ma'am Morrill only for a minute now and then. But 
then we shall remember how the old bird is tender of her young, and we 
shall be tender of birds ; and how industrious the ants are, and how 
God cares for everything. And aren't that a lesson, mother? What's 
the use of trees and brooks, and green grass and flowers if we can't learn 
from 'em? Isn't heaven outdoors, mother? and doesn't God live in a 
sunshine that hasn't any darkness to it ? When I . go into Ma'am Mor- 
rill's school it's just like going into the dork. I aren't afraid, but I don't 
like it. I never learn about things there as I do outdoors. I don't think 
much of a-b-abs . What's the use of it ? It don't mean anything. Ant- 
hill is longer. A-nt, ant, h-i-doublel, ant-hill." Bob sung it out lustily, 
and by way of a period put the top of his head on the floor and went 
over. 

Since that time some wise grown-up people have found out that Bob 
was right, and schools like Ma'am Morrill's, and snapping little boys 
with thimbles, and shaking down the alphabet into them, have gone out of 
fashion. Children nowadays love to go to school, either at home or abroad, 
because their teachers try to make learning pleasant. " There's some 
fun in it," as Bob would have said. 

" I KNOW HE WILL, BECAUSE HE HAS." — " mothcr, let Plato in, I'm 
afraid to go to go to sleep to-night ; the wind blows, and he's begging at 
the door ; mother, will you please to let him come in ?" " No Bertie," 
said the mother to her child of eight years, " it would not be right to let 
him in. Mr, Jones wants him to stay out of doors and watch his horses 
in the bam, when all but wicked people are asleep." " And Mr. Jones 
said he would take care of all the neighbors," said little Eddy. " I think 
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we need not fear, my childreii— the Lord will take care of as " '^ I know he 
will, hecause He has/' said Eddj, '' and I ain*t afraid a bit — I'm going 
right to deep." "That is right. God never sleeps^ and he will take par- 
ticular care of those who remember and thank him for what he has done." 
How simple and how beautiful a thing is Faith ! " Except ye become 
as a little child, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heayen." Z. 

"SiND TOUR Ohildrin TO Bed Hafft." — Gather them around you 
while they are yery young ; talk to them of God and of those through 
whom he has revealed his will concerning us, help them to recall the cir- 
cumstances of the day — to ascertain in whosiltoeryioe they have been 
most faithful ; teach them to feel sorry for every wicked thought and 
act ; make them want to be forgiven both by you and their Heavenly 
Parent for every naughty thing they have done ; assure them that pou 
are not their best friend, but that you, with them, are dependent upon 
God for every comfort of life. Thenwith a neverfailing good night kiss, . 
and a " God bless you my dear children," they will learn to trust in him 
" in whom their is no variableness, neither shadow of turning." Z. 

<<Thi Etrs arb thr windows or thi Soul"— beside there are lines 
upon the face which help to reveal every person's inner life ; so that it is 
impossible for a wicked person to escape detction, and pass himself for 
more than he is worth, a loog time. A mark is set upon the face for 
every sin. Impress this fact upon the plastic minds of children while 
at school, and they will learn to love pure thoughts and be saved firom 
the influence of many corrupting associations. Gould this fact be un- 
derstood, many a head would be bowed in shame, and multitudes be ar- 
rested in their career of degradation ; for who does not wish to be es- 
steemed by the good and the true ? Who does not love to be thought in- 
nocent, though he be guilty? Z. 

Always Hafpt— Always Oherrvul. — "Tfhy this constant, happy 
flow of spirits ?" '^ No secret, doctor," replied the mechanic, " I have 
one of the best wives, and when I go to work she always has a kind word 
of encouragement for me, and when I go home, she meets me with a 
smile and a kiss, and she is sure to be ready ; and she has been doing 
many things during the day to please me, and I cannot find it in my heart 
to speak unkind to anybody." What an influence, then, hath woman 
over the heart of man, to soften it, and make it the fountain of cheerful 
and pure emotion I Speak gently, then ; a happy smile and a Idnd word 
of greeting, after the toils of the day are over, costs nothing, and goes 
far towards making a home happy and peaceful. 
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THE UNATTAINBD. 



The unattained I aje the unattained — 
That which I've sought for but have not gained ; 
That good for which I've oft times wept— 
Sighed for, and delved for, while others slept ; 
That for which toiled both brain and heart ; 
That which I seek, but eludes my art 

n. 

I have read of those who had power to bring 
Beautiful notes from the simple string; 
And then Tve wished that my hand had skill 
The ear to charm — the heart to thrill ; 
But alas I the wish is all in vain— 
The talent of Song I cannot gain. 

m. 

IVe looked at the page where the Poet's muse 
Hath scattered flowers and sprinkled dews, 
And thought that the gift was most divine, 
And Bighed again, tor 'twas not mine ; 
Ne'er a flower I've plucked from Parnassus' mount, 
Nor drank deep draughts fix>m Helicon's fount. 

IV. 

I look at the books where the wise of old 
All deep and hidden things unfold, 
Then I wish that I maj an Oracle be— 
That e'en the wisest may look to me : 
'Twas a foolish wish and 'tis unattained ; 
The coveted Lore was never gained. 



There is one more wish that will sometimes creep 
Out from Life's shadows dark and deep; 
A wish for a calm and quiet mind 
That J07 in its jp2ac6 shall ever find : 
'TIS a precious hope and when 'tis gained 
I shall not weep for the Unattained. 
Lodi, Wis., May l8t H. C L. 
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SXAMINATXON CtWSTK^HS. 



The following Questions were used in one of the Examinations of Nor- 
mal Glasses, in this State. We copy from Mr. Allen's Report to the 
Normal Begents : 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Add MDCCCDXXIX and DCCXLIV, subtract LXXXH, ex- 
pressing the work and result in Roman notation. 

2. What is the difference between a figure and a number ? 

3. Divide 86403 by (3x4x5) the factors of 60, and explain the 
method of finding the true remainder, and the reason for the same. 

4. (a) What are complex fractions ? (b) what do they indicate ? 
(o) how are they disposed of? 

5. How do you change a common to a decimal fraction, and why ? 

6. How many newspapers, 33 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, will cover 
a piece of ground 10 rods long by 20 yards wide ? 

7. How many cords of wood in a pile 3 miles long, 20 feet wide, 
and 5^ feet high ? 

8. An agent received #1050, to invest in real estate, after deducting 
his commission, which was to be 5 per cent, on the money invested; 
how much did he invest; and what was his commission ? 

9. A can perform a piece of work in 4} days, and B can do the 
same work in 7 1-5 days; in how many days can both perform the work 
laboring together ? 

10. What is the sum of 15 terms of a series, the first term being 4, 
and the ratio 3 ;— -giving the formulas ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. What is the difference between a co-efficient and an exponent ? 

2. What is the difference between a power and a root ? 

3. How do you clear an equation of fractions, and why ? 

4. Given* 'to find x and y. 



(^-?=^-^^) 



Given ^9LLI=Z and 9y-9aj=18, to find x and y. 
jcy 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the towns in your own county. 

2. Name the rivers^ in the order of their 8ize> that rise in Wisconsin; 
and flow into the Mississippi. 

3. Draw a map of the Mississippi river from its source to its month, 
with the States which it passes through; or of which it forms the eastern 
or western houndary. 

4. What is the difference in the size of Wisconsin and Australia ? 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What are the points of similarity between the grand divisionfi of 
the globe ? 

2. What causes the Trade winds ? 

3. What are some of the principal oceanic currents^ and the supposed 
caases of the same ? 

4. How much rain, on an ayerage, falls during a year in the Missis- 
sippi Valley ? 

5. What are some of the principal table lands on the globe, and whioh 
are the most producfciye ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 . What are the uses of the bones, and of what are they composed ? 

2. Give a general description of the nervous system. 

3. State the functions of the lungs and skin, and how they are per- 
formed. 

4. Name the coatings and humors of the eye. 

5. What causes endanger the health of children in the school- room, 
and how should they be avoided ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1« Prove that if one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the sum of the opposite interior angles. 

2. Prove that the square on the difference of two lines is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the two lines, minus twice the rectangle of the 
two lines. 

3. How do you find the centre of a circle ? 

4. Show that any two parallelopipedons are to each other as the pro- 
duct of their bases by their altitudes. 

5. Prove that an inscribed angle is measured by half the arc included 
between its two sides. 

HISTORY, 
1. Give a brief sketch of all the oiroomstances oonneoted with the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 
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2. By what nationsy and from what motiTes, were the first pennanent 
aettlemente made in the United States ? 

3. Name the Presidente of the United States; in their regalar order, 
from Washington to the present incnmhent. 

4. Give the principal oanses of the Reyolutionarj War. 

5. Name the States which joined in making the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

ANALYSIS. 

Analyze the following words; giving the roots, prefixes and soffixea, 
and their significations : 

Analysisj Synthesis; Diameter^ Mediterranean; Precede; Sapersede, 
Democracy; Repnblicansim; Respectability; Refraction. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Which are the essential; and which the peculiar properties of 
bodies? 

2. Explain the direction; and causes of the same, that a body will 
take on being thrown from one Teasel in motion; to another, moving with 
the same yelodty; in the same direction. 

3. A peal of thunder was heard 7i seconds after the flash producing 
it ; what was the distance from the observer to the cloud ? GIto a reason 
for the work. 

4. What phenomena go to show that lightning and electricity are 
identical ? 

5. In a wheel and axlc; the diameter of the wheel is 48 inches; and 
of the axle b 5 inches ; what power will balance a weight of 320 lbs ? 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

1. Name and classify the elementary sounds of our language. 
(The remiuning examination under this head will be oraL) 

GRAliMAR. 

1. Analyse the following sentence : '^Let man leam wisdom of the 
bee." 

Correct, if necessary; in every respect; the following sentences; living 
the reasons for the corrections : — 

2. Between I and you let this be a secret. 

3. He thought it was John but it was I. 

4. Let erery-body attend to their own business. 

5. The horses were drove too far into the water and drowned. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS ONCE MORE. 

A certain eocentric reformer said his mission wab to ** agitate the Dead Sea." 
There is certainly a dead sea of apathy, (whose shores enclose many a land), in 
regard to educational progress, and it requires a good deal of that " eternal agi- 
tation " which is said to he " the price of progress." We see several indications 
however that the waves are rising a little in the direction of the fundamental 
matter of Normal Schools — schools to train our teachers for their work. We 
learn that at Platteville, Evansville, Waukesha, Geneva, Fox Lake, Sparta, and 
probably at as many other place?, the project has in one way or another been 
discussed, of establishing such a school 

But while other plans are maturing or being abandoned, as the case may be, a 
8chool having especial reference to the wants of teachers, is actually opened here 
in Madison, as will be seen by an announcement on a subsequent page. Mr. 
AUen^s former connection with a Normal School, his varied and lengthened ex- 
perience in Institutes and actual acquaintance with the wants of teachers, as well 
as his natural aptitude for teaching, give him some peculiar qualifications for the 
work. Although the notice is too short to warrant the expectation of a large at- 
tendance of Normal Pupils for the present term, we look for a goodly gathering 
here in the autumn. 

But one or two hundred pupils in training here or elsewhere, are not a tithe 
of the number needed for the State. We absolntely need, at this moment, at 
leaiit a half dozen well appointed Normal Schools, and shall in no long time need 
more than this, to torn out yearly even half as many teachers, as are required 
for the schools. This may sound extravagant, but it can easily be shown. Just 
now we wish to call renewed attention to a feasible plan for opening such schools 
without any serious delay. We mean the plan which has been not a little dis- 
cussed in various quarters, of making some of our best Academies, at once and 
distinctively Normal Schools— or schools for teachers. Being at Evansville Sem- 
inary not long since we gathered some facts from Mr. Kilgore the Principal, which 
go to illustiate the feasibility of the change: Here, in pleasant and capacious 
grounds, is a substantial and convenient buildmg of three stories, 40x70 in size, 
costing $8000 ; a Library of 1000 volumes; considerable apparatus; an attend- 
ance of 290 pupils the past year ; 20 were reported in the last Normal class, and 
the number would have been much larger, but for the somewhat high standard 
for the examination for the first yearns Normal course ; 40 were in attendance, 
last term, designing to teach, and nearly all the teachers of the surrounding re- 
gion, for some time past, have been pupils in the school, all of whom have suc- 
ceeded reasonably well; from 100 to 160 pupils in the vicinity to draw from, to 
form a model school. All this indicates, that it only needs to declare any such 
school henceforth distinctively and truly a Normal School and to make the teach- 
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ing Bubsenrient truly and properly to this great end, and the thing is done ; while 
the institution would be none the less valuable, but more so, for those who wish 
a good disciplinary education, but who do not expect to teach. We presume 
there are several other schools posses3ing equal facilities for this change, and we 
hope to see the change brought about, and that the State will help and encourage 
such efiTorts, by reasonably liberal aid — from tne Normal Fund, so long as there 
is one, and by direct appropriation if the fund ceases to be. We notice that in 
the State of iMaine the same plan is warmly advocated by the State Supt., Hon. 
K P. Weston. 

THE PAST VOLUME. 

This number closes the Sixth Volume, and the second year of our connection 
with the Journal. The Journal proper embraces 32 pages in each number, or 384 
pages m a year. By extending reading matter upon the advertising form from 
time to time, we gave our readers 31 pages extra in Vol, V, and give them 16 
more in the volume now closing — ^in all a number and a hal£ Our publication 
of the advertising form of 8 pages extra, to accommodate our advertising friends 
has been a constant loss; that is we have received less than we have paid the 
printer for the additional composition, paper and press-work. We do not say 
this boastingly or complaininly, but it will be necessary to pursue a different 
course in future. We ask our friends and the friends of education, and all earnest 
teachers, to help sustain the Journal, and to aid in extending its circulation. — 
The State patronage will continue perhaps during the next volume ; but without 
a respectable subscription list to fall back upon, the Journal cannot survive the 
withdrawal of this patronage. 

THIS NUMBER. 

We have aimed to give this number a decidedly practical cast, as an indication 
of what we wish to make the Journal more and more in the future. It is not 
probable that the State will aid the Journal much hereafter, even if it do not 
wholly withdraw its patronage. The Journal therefore must probably soon look 
to teachers for its principal support. To prepare the way for this, we wish to 
have it so well adapted to their wants, that they cannot well do without it 
The time has gone by when those so-called teachers who have read nothing, and 
care to read nothing, on the duties of their calling, will be sustained in the pro- 
fession. 

In this connection we would refer to some remarks made by the Superintend- 
ents of Walworth, Door, Waushara and Shawanaw counties. 

TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Our friends who send us Articles that do not appear in the Journal, must not 
therefore suppose that we regard them as valueless. We have several articles on 
hand, all more or less meritorious, that we do not pablish because the limits of 
the Journal do not allow it, without the exclusion of matter more practical, or 
of more general interest. Some of our contributors moreover, who generally 
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keop us supplied with something, will not complain if we allow new comers a 
place now and then, and make them wait. "We do not write this, to express any 
annoyance at complaints— on the contrary our friends in sending us articles or in 
inquiring after them, have always been most kizid and courteous, and we feel 
under obligations to them, even when we do not find room for all they write. We 
shall feel greatly obliged if our friends in writing for the Journal will send sTujrt 
practical articles similar to several contained in this number. If they do not 
write them for us, we must borrow them from other sources. In accordance with 
remarks in the preceding article, we would say that we wit-h to make the ensuing 
volume, if we continue in charge, as practical as possible. Some articles on 
hand will yet appear. 

Thv Mathematical Dspabtmbnt is omitted this mooth— and those who 
may feel disappointed mudt solace themselves by solving the Problems embraced 
under the head of *' Examination Questions." Prof J. D. Andbews of New 
York City called at our sanctum the other day, and imparted to us his *' new 
concise and expeditious" method of computing Interest and Percentage, and of 
Multiplication. We have not had occasion to use them, having neither money 
to lend nor goods to mark. For those who have, the Professor's methods are 
apparently a great saving of time. He will we understand, make known these 
and other improvements, in due time, by publication. In the meantime any upon 
whom he may call will see the rapidity of his work for themselves. 

Ereata.— Page 336, (last number,) I3th line from top, 'examined' should be 
'exercised' ; same page, 3d line i^om bottom, 'matured' should be 'material' ; p. 
338, 9th line from top, 'compound* should be 'corporeal'. 

FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
WALweRTH Co.— I am confident that I can get you twenty-five subscribers 
this summer, and I will. The teachers many ot them hesitate about signing, 
thinking no doubt that they can get the reading of the Journal from the Clerk of 
the District, where they intend to teach, but I am sure that they will not allow 
"the organ " of the profession to die for want of support. I find that the best 
teachers invariably take one or more Journals of Edacation ; they are the ones 
that keep up with the times. A. J. Cheney, Co. Supt. 

DOOB Co.— In a recent visit to School District No. I, Town of Brussell, I found 
ten children from one family, (Robert Stevenson, Esq.) I give you their names 
from the Register: OyrWj Adam^ Albert^ Jane, Henry, Lydia, David, John, 
Daniei, and Charles, Door county against the State. I think Mr. Stevenson is 
entitled to a copy of the Journal, what say you? [Amen.] Allow me through 
the Journal to suggest to the District Clerks to hand the Journal to the teachers 
fat their perusal, if they cannot be induced to subscribe for it. I do not see how 
a teacher 6an well get along without it, as almost evety No. contains one or more 
articles well worth the price of the subscription. M. E. Ltkav, Co. Supt 
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Waubhaba Co.— I am satisfied that the Co. Supt system will be a good thing 
for Waushara. Teachers are waking up. I shall endeavor to do something for 
the Journal of Education among them if possible. H. 0. Piikcb, Co. Supt. 

Shawakaw Co. — I request erery teacher in this county to subscribe for the 
Journal, and hope to see every friend of education extend a liberal support to- 
wards it^ for I regard it as ol great worth to the cause of education, and think no 
teacher should be without it. The good work is progressing finely in this county . 
everything looks encouraging, and I hope to be able to render good accounts 
finom Shawanaw county. Mtbon MoCobd, Co. Supt 

WiKNiBAGO Co. — ^The change from Town to County Superintendents is gen- 
erally hailed with joy and always with entire satisfaction in this county. We 
have well attended evening meetings in all parts of the county to consider 
where we stand educationally, and a deep interest is manifested on all hands to 
do something more than we have done in time past for the right education of the 
young. J. E. Hunger, Co. Supt 

Eau Claire Co. — Our Teachers' Institute and season of Examination passed 
off well. Quite a number well qualified, and several rejected. I think the peo- 
ple are feeling that the county arrangement of Su];>erintendency is working 
well. A. Kidder, Co. Supt. 

Oconto Co. — We are making, I think, some considerable progress in ad- 
vancing the cause of education in this county; and although I have been forced 
to be very lenient this Spring in examing teachers, or deprive ourselves of teach- 
ers altogether, yet I have given all to understand that next fall, applicants must 
come up to the standard required by law, or else be placed on the rejected list 
Knowing this thus early, I think all persons intending to teach, will exert every 
nerve to be fully prepared to pass a thorough examination next falL And I be- 
lieve I shall be ably sustained in carrying out this plan by every good citizen in 
the county, W. H. Seward, Co. Supt. 

Adams Co. — I have just completed the examination ot teachers for the county 
of Adams. I met eighty-one applicants at the inspection meeting of said county 
— twenty-one only failed, leaving sixty that passed examination, and many of 
them a very satisfactory examination too. 

Before commencing the examinations, I had many misgivings and fears in re- 
gard to the competency of our teachers ; but after " testing their ability to teach," 
I was very &vorably impressed in their favor. I fiiUy believe a very large pro- 
portion of the sixty Ik^nsed teachers of this county will do credit to themselves 
and be of great service to their employers and those intrusted to their care ; and 
I am equally confident that there are none that will dishonor the callmg they are 
about to engage in. 

Several of our summer schools have commenced, and are progressing finely.— 
Our teachers are wide-awake and full of energy. Everything now, indicates 
prosperity in our school i^ystem so fiir as this countiy is concerned. 
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Our teachers here rejoice at ihe change in the system ; thinking there is some 
inducement now, for teachers to fit themselves for teaching. A good work is 
earnestly looked for. R. K. Fay, Co. Supt 

PiBBOB Go« — ^The following extract was omitted last month: ''I commence 
holding my examinations next week, and shall probahly need none but the 
Third Grade, this spring. I shall require all my teachers to be re-examined next 
fall ; by which time I trust, under the course of training that I hope thej will 
pass this summer, they will be able to receive a higher grade. 

We are doing a good work in our county, and confidently look for a much 
higher standard in the teacher's work. 

Our Public Schools are the hope of our country. If they had, for the past 
fifty years, been all that they should have been, and what the true Christian and 
Patriot of the present day hope to make them, treason would not now have laid 
her hand so tightly upon us. 

"We must now ' labor and wait,' — * sow beside all waters ' — ^bestow ' here a 
little and there a little.' " W. T. Hatch, Co. Supt. 

Richland Co. — Since the recent public examination, qualified teachers are 
comparatively scarce in this county. All seem pretty well satisfied however 
with the new order of things, although some fearful tax-payers are very much 
disturbed at the prospect of a general increase in teachers' wagea 

I would be glad to assist in the circulation of the Journal, but would probably 
meet with little success, as those teachers, who are really interested enough in 
the work to avail themselves of all helps in preparation, already have access to 
the copies in the hands of District Clerks. I will make an efibrt however. 

J. H. Mathers, Co. Supt 

La Fateftte Co. — La Fayette is not idle. Public examinations have been 
held at Fayette, Darlington, Shullsbrg, Benton and Gratiot, most of which were 
well attended. Several private examinations have since been given. Teachers 
are almost universally satisfied with the " new arrangement" Those who are 
conscious of fitness, greet the change as a means by which true merit may be 
duly acknowledged, while those in doubt see In it but the road to impartiality 
and justice. As the reins are tightened, there seems to be a growing determi- 
nation to succed. This is the true spirit, and one which the present system tends 
to beget 

One hundred applicants have been examined in La Fayette county thus &r, 
and seventy-nine have been licensed. Of this number four have received Cer- 
tificates of the Ist grade, five of the 2d, and seventy of the 3d. 

J. B. Parkinson, Co. Supt 

Waukesha Co.— We gather from the Waukesha Freemar^ that the Supt has 
licensed 102 young ladies as teachers, (6 of whom received the District Certifi- 
cate) and 25 gentlemen, and that this nearly meets the wants of the county. 
The following indicates the course pursued to supply remaining vacancies in the 
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flchools under the annexed amendment to the New Law in regard to Certificates : 

"Each County Superintendent may issue third grade certificates for a less period 
than one year, and for a particular district, whenever he is satisfied that the ap* 
pUcant is qualified to teach in such district, and is not qualified to teach in 
every district of the town in which he is licensed." 

"The Superintendent, has determined to grant certificates in accordance with 

this amendment, in the case of those applicants whose record shows not less 

than** six" on any i^ree branches, when the board of a ^^ particular district ^^ 

makes a declaration that it is the general wish of the district to have such teacher 

employed." E. Enos, Ca Supt. 

Waupaca Co. — The examination passed off very quietly ; the standard was 
was low and I shall elevate it gradually. We need another Teachers' Institute. 
Teachers' Associations are formed all over the county and I shall expect the 
teachers will improve between this and next fall, when I shall call for a re-exam- 
ination. 

I shall regard the sustainiog of the Journal as a sign of love for the profession. 
But although I ofiered to furoish it for '76 cts., I have not been able to get sub- 
scribere as yet. I hope for better tunes in Public Schools. 

J. Weknli, Co. SupL 

Dani Co., (1st Dlst )— The spring campaign is ended, and the teachers are 
now, generally, at work. 

Ihave granted of certificates, Ill 

District Licenses, 3 

Refused, 26 

Average age of teachers licensed, 20yr8. 

Average No. of terms taught 3.6 

Of the one hundred and eleven, two have a perfect standing; many that lack 
only a fraction of perfection. The standing generally, is better than I antici- 
pated* 

We have had good times. Teachers are alive. Many are ambitious to press 
onward through the three degrees. I am sure they go into the work this sum- 
mer with new resolutions. 

My Listitutea— one at Stoughton, the other at Sun Prairie — were largely at- 
tenned, and those in attendance were remarkably inquisitive— an encouragiog 
feature. 

The citizens of both places manifested much interest, ' ' The latch strings were 
out," and though their esculent stores were drawn largely upon, I trust they 
feel abundantly remunerated. It is refi'eshing to see the interest the people 
manifest in this matter. I^ill take this occasion to thank Messrs. Allen, Craig 
and Cornwall for the generous and valuable assistance rendered at our Institutes. 

B. A. Barlow, Co. Supt 

Olabk Co.— It is proposed to raise the salary of the Supt here, W. C. ToM- 
KiNS, Esq , it having been fixed at only $26. Although the county is small in 
population as yet, this sum seems quite too pitiful. 
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Iowa Go. — ^We learn that A. J. Slte, Esq., has been appointed Supt. for this 
county, by the State Supt., to fill a vacancy created by the resignation of all 
claimants for the office. 

Sbyebal more items are on file, but most wait. The tone of the foregoing 
letters is encouraging. 

NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

Mazo Mante, (Dane Co.) — Mr. Lyman Hutchinson, long a faithful and ac- 
ceptable teacher here, is persuaded to remain through the summer we learn. A 
new brick school-house 60x50, 2 stories, has been built, the upper part designed 
ultimately for a High School. At present there are we believe two departments. 

Stoughton, (Dane Co.)— Here a fine new School House is to be erected, at a 
cost of $3000. A Teachers' Institute and Examioation was held here not long 
since, which may stand somewhat in the relation of cause to the above desirable 
effect. 

Rochester, (Racine Co.)— The Ist District has graded its school, the Higher 
Department being under Mr. J. H. Colt, and the Primary in charge of Miss H. 
M. Hill. Mr. Colt's school is already drawing pupils from abroad. 

Mayvillb, (Dodge Co.)— The Union School is in charge of W. 0. Butlkb, 
Principal of the Grammar School, assisted by Miss Chapman. The Intermedi- 
ate Department is under Miss Osborn, and the Primary under Miss Taylob. — 
The " Object Method " has been introduced with very satisfactory results. A 
good moral influence prevails. The school-house is a fine stone building, which 
cost $7000. 

MONROE CO. TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Monroe Co. Teachers' Association, which was organized, mid many mis- 
givings at the close of the Normal Institute at Sparta, last October, held its first 
session, for drill and work, at Tomah, commencing on Monday, April Mth, and 
continuing during the week. 

The meeting was emphatically a success, and has proven that the teachers of 
Monroe county, are capable of sustaining well, an independent organization. 

The first two days were spent in an examination by Dr. M. B. Gage, Co. Su- 
perintendent. The remainder of the session was occupied in exercises illustra- 
ting the practical workings of the school-room, and spirited discussions, conducted 
by Messrs. Waterman, F. James, E. A. Gone, E. N. Palmer and others. The 
members generally participated in the exercises with interest. 

Practical and instructive lectures were given by Prof. W, "W. "Waterman, Dr. 
M. B. Gage, and Rev. D. Phillips, of Sparta, E. A. Gone, Esq , and Rev. F. 
James, of Tomah. 

The Association closed with appropriate resolutions and with mutual good 
feeling— each member having renewed courage for the faithful and better dis- 
charge of schookoom duties. E. N. PALMER, Pres't. 

Mrs. S. D. PALUEB, Sec'y. 
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TO OUR 8UBS0RIBERS. 

We are thankful to those new subscribers who have already sent in their 
names for the ensuing year, and to those of our old sabscribers, who have re- 
newed their subscriptions. 

ptr We shall of course expect that all those whose names are on the list will 
wish the Journal continued, unlesa they give notice to the amtrary. Those in ar- 
rears will oblige us by remitting the amount due. 

We will send Four Copies of the Journal, to any who may dub for that pur- 
pose, for $8 in advance. It is not necessary that they go to the same P. O. 

^^ County Superintendents are hereby authorized to take subscriptions, pay- 
able after the close of the Summer Schools, from any teacher whom tliey regard 
as reAponsible. Please send in names at once, that we may know how many to 
print of the First Number of the New Yolume. 

We beg to express our thanks to those County Superintendents who have al- 
ready manifested an interest in the Journal, and sent us some names. Next 
month we shall re-publiah the number taken in each county ; what county pur- 
poses to take the lead, in proportion to its number of teachers? 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Please read Advertisements of the Normal and High School in Madison ; of 
Dr. Lewis* Normal Institute; of Mason & Hamlin's Harmonium; and of Sing^ 
ing Books, Musical Instruments and Mueic, by Horace Waters. 
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8HiairooD*s BpiLua ahv PBO>ouzroiB,~deiif n« d to aooompany the Writing Speller. 
Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake St., Chicago. 
Ihii will be foaad a rery nwf al maanal. It oontaina teTenty lessons, of words liable 
to be mis-spelled, and most but not all of them In common nse. The pronunciation it 
oarefolly noted, and the differences between Webster and Worcester in orthography and 
pronunciation are indicated. It is of course rather fuggestlye than ezhaustire, and any 
Intelligent teacher haying used this bool^thoroughly, can extend the plan himselt Manj 
words, muoh easier than the ayerage of these selected for this book are often mis-spelled, 
and we would recommend teachers, not only to use this book, but acting upon the hints 
laid down by the author, to note down all such words of this kind as come under their 
obionration, and drill their pupils upon them as occasion requires. The book is sold for 
10 eents. Send for it . 

Choiob Sokgs, from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. (See his 
advertisement) 

Always look on the Bunny Side. f*^ ^*" he True to Thee. 

A Penny fer your Thoughts. I ^ '. Jenny's coming o'er the Qreen. 



Better Bays are Coming. ^ IX^' I<i"io dt«* to-night. 

Braye M'OleUan is our Leader noif^' J \^ Bock me to Sleep Mother. 



By the lone Eiyer-side. " .JtSl^ V Shall we know each other there ! 

Bo they think of me at Home t ^^L -^ ^^7 ^▼^ °>7 l^^'A ^^^*» 8on% t 
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